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Hatred of Humanity (1). In modern philosophy, Descattes’s for- 
mulation cogito ergo sum represents the pinnacle of humanist 
thinking, the elevation of the human via the machinations of 
reason. 

But misanthropy has its own cogito: that the pinnacle of 
humanity lies in its ability to be disgusted with itself. What really 
separates us from other forms of life is our ability to detest our 
kind, to recognize the stupidity of being human. 


I spite, therefore I am. 


RV 


If a thinker like Schopenhauer has any redeeming qualities, it is 
that he identified the great lie of Western culture — the pre- 
ference for existence over non-existence. As he notes, “at the 
end of his life, no one, if he be sincere and at the same time in 
possession of his faculties, will ever wish to go through it again. 
Rather than this, he will much prefer to choose completely non- 
existence.” And what goes for the living also goes for the dead: 
“If we knocked on the graves and asked the dead whether they 
would like to rise again, they would shake their heads.” 

In Western cultures it is commonly accepted that one cele- 
brates birth and mourns death. But there must be a mistake 
here. Wouldn’t it make more sense to mourn birth and celebrate 
death? Strange though, because the mourning of birth would, 
presumably, last the entirety of that person’s life, so that 


mourning and living would be the same thing. 
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Hatred of Humanity (I). In theology (as in philosophy) faith is 
continually subject to reason, even though philosophy was once 
said to be the handmaiden to theology. In the eleventh century, 
Anselm of Canterbury formulated what would come to be 
known as the “ontological argument” for the existence of God: 
God is that beyond which nothing greater can be conceived. 
(That is, the failure to prove the existence of God itself serves 
as a proof, grounded as human beings are in finitude and 
temporality.) 

From the austere negations of the ancient Indian skeptics, 


to the funereal perambulations of Schopenhauer, misanthropy 
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also has its own ontological argument: being is that beyond 


which nothing worse can be conceived. 


Rv 


In spite of their differences, misanthropy does have something 
in common with pessimism: a refusal to overcome misanthropy. 
Certainly there are motives for doing so. One can abandon 
society and one’s fellow beings for desert caves, as did Saint 
Antony. One can abandon civilization and the modern world, 
as did Thoreau. One can abandon the modern world, from 
within the modern world, as did Osamu Dazai. One can even 
abandon one’s craft and finally one’s self, as did Rimbaud. 

But even here the ridiculous details of the everyday — of 
living — tend to get in the way, ruining everything, Eventually 
other people come to visit you at your desert cave, pestering 
you for advice; or you find that you need a new pair of boots, 
more paper to write on, and a blanket; or you find that, in 
playing one role after another, your banal life has become equal 
parts slapstick and tragedy; or you end up in another failed 
venture, writing abbreviated, plaintive letters home as an illness 
patiently eats away at your cadaverous body. 

Contrary to expectation, the misanthrope does not seek a 
patadise of life without others. This is why misanthropes are 
frequently found in populated areas. Molidre understood this 
well, portraying it in his 1666 play Le Misanthrope: 


All are corrupt; there’s nothing to be seen 

In court or town but aggravates my spleen. 

I fall into deep gloom and melancholy 

When I survey the scene of human folly, 
Finding on every hand base flattery, 

Injustice, fraud, self-interest, treachery... 

Ah, it’s too much; mankind has grown so base, 


I mean to break with the whole human race. 


But beneath this there is a further austerity to the misan- 
thrope — the strange comfort in knowing that, even in the ab- 
sence of all people, there would still remain a final misanthropy, 
the misanthropy against oneself. Misanthropy, like pessimism, 


is an a priori state. 


Rv 


AA Bad Mood. Once I had the luxury of being able to walk to 
work. But the luxury quickly became a burden, depending on 
who I encountered along the way. There is someone walking in 
front of me, chain-smoking, and the wind is, of course, blowing 
back in my direction. There is someone out walking their mi- 
niature, shivering, and completely untrained dog-rat, who wan- 
ders out directly in front of me on theit expensive leather leash, 


leaving a raisin-sized turd behind. There is someone who is 
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walking — no, skipping — while listening to their headphones, 
singing aloud for everyone else to hear — completely out of tune 
and off-key (but no one can keep them down because they’re 
really feeling the music). There is someone (either naive or just 
out of college) who is going to try to get my signature for 
whatever futile cause they say they’te supporting, even though 
they're simply doing it to put it on their C.V. when they apply 
to law school. There is someone returning from the gym, 
ageressively pushing a huge, military-issue, two-lane stroller 
with formless, whining protoplasm buried inside. There are 
overweight people who won't move out of the way (this has to 
be intentional). There are roving groups of jittery, insecure 
teens talking ten times louder than humanly required. There are 
clusters of the inertial, self-aware self-employed, grazing all day 
long at the cafd, leaving open not a single chair, all of them 
droopily tethered to their laptops (“working”). There is some- 
one. Thete is always someone. How is it possible to feel nothing 
but unmitigated spite for so many different kinds of people? 
The list goes on — new additions are added each day. I try 
hard to simply enjoy the clear, sunny day, the (not- so-fresh) air, 
and so on. But I’m secretly waiting for the day when I come 
across a chain-smoking, dog-walking, overweight, pack of 
freelancers, pushing huge strollers while asking you if you have 
a second to save the planet. If I did, I would most likely em- 


brace them. 


QU 


We are mistaken if we think that the spite of someone or some- 
thing necessarily implies the desire for its non-existence. In one 
of his notebooks Leopardi writes: “True misanthropes are not 
found in isolation but among people, for it is practical expe- 
rience in life, not philosophy, that makes us hate.” And so, 
strangely, the love of solitude entails the hatred of misanthropy. 
“And if such a person withdraws from society, in withdrawing 


he gives up his misanthropy.” 


Rev 


Hatred of Humanity (UI). Platarch tells of how the aging Timon 
of Athens — or “Timon Misanthropos” — grew weary of the 
endless hypocrisy and stupidity of human beings, eventually 
withdrawing from society in disgust. Timon would make occa- 
sional appearances, however. In one instance, we are told that 
Timon went to the marketplace and stood up at the pulpit, as 
if to give a speech. The crowd there gathered and fell silent. 
Had the mysterious recluse who had weathered the Pelopon- 
nesian War finally come forth to share his wisdom? Instead, 
Timon began to casually inform those gathered that in the yard 
in front of his house there was a marvelous, great fig tree, upon 
which several people had, in the past, hanged themselves. Since 


he was about to undertake some renovations, Timon urged all 
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those contemplating suicide to make haste at the opportunity, 
while it lasts. 

When Timon died, he was buried on the seashore. Legend 
has it that, over time, the sea ovettook the shore and sur- 
rounded his tomb, so that no one could visit it (not that anyone 
wanted to). Plutarch tells us that the epitaph on the unap- 
proachable tomb read: “Here lies a wretched corpse, of 
wretched soul bereft. Seek not my name; a plague consume you 


wicked wretches left.” 


Rv 


Though the individual animal may express hostility towards 
members of its own kind, human beings are unique in that we 
can feel hostility towards the species as a whole; that is, human 
beings feel disgust. Diseust doesn’t have the active character of 
hatred, nor the passive character of repulsion — it is a kind of 
shriveling of being, a contracted and condensed withering of life. 

One feels diseust only obliquely — a floating plastic bottle 
in a lake, discarded food strewn along a forest trail, a half-empty 
bag of seaweed-flavored chips cast along the beach. Disgust at 
what is left behind. 


There are currently some 7 billion people on the planet, a figure 
that could double by the end of the century. Scientists tell us 
that the planet is presently capable of adequately sustaining a 
population of 1.5 billion people. 

Bleakness on such a scale is hard to believe, even for a mi- 


santhrope. 


A park, a city street, an outdoor market, a concert, a restaurant, 
bar, café... There is no better display of existential squalor than 


human beings performing theit own enjoyment before each other. 


Misanthropy as the highest form of anthropocentrism. 


Pessimism is the logical extension of humanism. 


St. Paul: “When I am weak I am strong,” 
Nietzsche: “What doesn’t kill me makes me stronger.” 


Cioran: “Only the idiot is equipped to breathe.” 


RV 


When it is impossible to separate a philosophical proposition 
from a “bad mood” (...don’t all philosophies stem from a bad 


moodp)... 
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Rev 


I’ve been a misanthrope since before 1 was born. 


Rev 


Hatred of Humanity (IV). “You can spit on yourself without 


opening your mouth” (Stanislaw Lec). 


Rv 


At what point do you become concerned? In roughly one 
trillion, trillion, trillion years, the expansion of the universe will 
obliterate all matter, including the galaxies, planets, and all forms 
of life... In approximately 4.5 trillion years the sun will die out, 
leaving behind a cold and uninhabitable earth... In one billion 
years the Earth’s oceans will dry out due to rising tempera- 
tures... Given projected increases in global population and pro- 
jected decreases in resources, the human species could become 
extinct by the year 3000... The average human life span is 


eighty-six years... Next week, you have plans... 


This sarcophagus of breathable air. 


Sullen jewels dubiously crawl around us in our moonlit mes- 


merism. 


RY 


Ain Inventory of Affects. In the “news” I read about a person on 
drugs, found crouched and naked in an alleyway, eating another 
person’s face. Another item: a person, perhaps also on drugs 
(and I am in awe of the possibility they weren’t on drugs), is 
confronted by the police. In response he cuts open his abdo- 
men, tears out his intestines, and hurls them violently at the 
police. One of my students tells me of a person who walks into 
a large hardware store, takes up a table saw, and proceeds to cut 
off both arms (1 am amazed, even impressed, by the lack of 


foresight here...). 


Rv 


Many of Dostoevsky’s characters are damned with an acute 
awareness of their own hypocrisy — even as they are acting it 
out. A character in The Brothers Karamazov confesses: “1 love 
humanity, but I can’t help being surprised at myself: the more I 
love humanity in general, the less I love men in particular...” 
What’s more, magnanimity and misanthropy seem to go 
hand in hand: “I’m capable of hating the best men in twenty- 
four hours: one because he sits too long over his dinner, another 
because he has a cold in the head and keeps on blowing his 


nose...” 
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RY 


Par Lagerkvist’s novel The Dwarf is a masterpiece of misan- 
thropy. The dwarf holds such a disdain for human beings that 
he places himself beneath them. 


Rev 


I spend so much time writing in cafés in order to fuel my 
misanthropy. ’m reminded of a comment Cioran once made 
in an interview, when asked about his method. He answered: 
you go to a restaurant, someone says something particularly 
stupid, then you go home and write it down. Eventually you 
have a book. “At any rate,” he concludes, “one throws out an 
aphorism — like an insult.” 

At the end of my writing I usually realize how I’ve just 


wasted my time, and cross out what [’ve written with a big “X”’. 


Rev 


Nietzsche: “The truly great haters in history have always been 


priests.” Philosophers have a long way to go. 


RY 


I long to write a grand treatise of misanthropy, a masterpiece 
of ugliness, a magnum opus of vitriol and eternity — an indict- 
ment of a species whose greatest achievement is the realization 
of its own extinction. What remains is the satisfaction of failing 


even in that. 


Rev 


Hatred of Humanity (V). V like to think that, nearer the end of 
his life, Schopenhauer finally began to appreciate the impossible 
ambition that is misanthropy. He had, after all, written pages 
on pages indicting nearly every instantiation of suffering — and 
human suffering in particular. It does not make for uplifting 
reading. What’s more, the problem of suffering was not in any 
way tedeemed by the laborious and tedious task of thinking. 
Indeed, his hatred for the world of male philosophy professors 
inspired him to write an entire treatise on the topic. Added to 
this are vitriolic essays not only on philosophers, but also on 
priests, poets, and politicians, not to mention caustic com- 
mentary on artists, children, women, the elderly, students, “the 
public,” and noisy neighbors. Even his pet dog didn’t escape 
unscathed (when it was misbehaving he would castigate it, 
calling it a “person”). What was left for Schopenhauer to do, at 
the end of his life, but turn this vitriol against himself? 
Hatred of others leading to hatred of oneself. Some arrive 


at this, others begin in it. 
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Rev 


There are times when I feel that the only real aptitude of our 
species is that we can ruin anything. Nothing escapes out 
tainted, grotesque, and gloaming fingers. 

“Tt’s like we’re all worms in the dirt,’ P says to me. “Our 
function is to decompose things, to break them down.” 


Like maggots. 
a] 
Misanthropy fueled by a hatred of suffering. 


Rev 


Days and nights when even the stars softly grumble to them- 


selves. 


Bach’ Marionettes 


Douglas THOMSPON 
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The traffic sighs from the street below. Seated at his favourite 
desk at the corner window, gazing out across Paris in the 
melancholy yellow light of a late autumn afternoon, Emil the 


great philosopher writes: 


We are each so trapped within our customary prisons. Sometimes 
I think our eyes are like twin tunnels leading inwards and down- 
wards to the hidden chambers, control rooms wherein the frightened 
operators of these human suits, shrunken homunculi, grapple with 
levers, tormented as Ixion and Sisyphus, their fingers dripping with 
engine oil, slipping through ennui and fatigue. But perhaps there 
is some other tunnel beyond this, an inter-dimensional escape-hatch, 
an invisible umbilical that passes through, and unites, each of us. 
This is the paradox, the final fusion of hope and despair: that we 
are each so irrevocably separate and unable to bridge the black 
void between each other, and at the same time also ultimately so 
similar deep down when all the trappings of memories and pre- 
judices have been stripped away. How to reach that hidden thread 
that passes through the guts of us each and wraps and entangles 
itself around the whole world, like strangling ivy across the ruins 
of cities and cathedrals in our decaying utopias? I believe that there 
is only one way to reach and find it: to go deeper, ever deeper. 
Like some metaphysical Jules Verne we must dive beneath the 
everyday surface of consciousness with its lulling waves of indiffe- 
rent complacency, and fall through layer after layer of thought 
towards the darkened chambers where no normal light can reach. 
From there, eventually, we will reach the still-point, the panopticon, 
from where the mind of every living soul far above us can be 
glimpsed like stars in the night sky, winking in and out, off and 
on, not according to the flickering vagaries of the night breeze 
perhaps, but as each one opens or closes their mouth, to unleash 
some fresh inanity upon the world. What peace when each resumes 
silence again, and I am returned by one precious tota to the mo- 
thering wordless dark. What do I fear most? To meet God. The 
light of god, falling towards me, probing out the contorted bowels 
of the earth in search of me, his huge eye burning above me like 
an accursed sun, peering past the ruby red lips and the rotten teeth, 
of young and old. 
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And yet, as Job discovered, this is precisely lifes ultimate 
destiny and manifest intent, God's intent, as unavoidable as time 
and tide: for us to be punished for no good reason, or at least no 
reasonable reason, to be brought forward to meet and confront 
whatever we fear most, like Kipling’s coward, quivering, blindfold 
and alone. Of course the fabulous beast is bound to appear to me 
in disguise at first. I should expect this. 


Il 


Emil knocked three top-floor apartments together on Rue de 
POdéon, in order to find a cerebral breathing space sufficient 
to his soul. And there under the attic, and in all the labyrinthine 
streets of Paris around about this eyrie, he would pace back and 
forward, partaking of the dubious delights of nocturnalism and 
insomnia. 

Emil was working on a masterpiece, a magnum opus. One 
day the seemingly impossible happened. After forty days and 
forty nights of ceaseless perambulation, rumination and cogi- 
tation, Emil fell deeply asleep on his favourite sofa at 5am ona 
Thursday morning in November. Immediately he began to 


dream. And what a dream. 


Ul 


Emil is walking down the Champs-Elysées dressed in a white 
silk clown outfit, old-style Pierrot, looking for his Columbine 
perhaps. Then God drives past him in a Deux Chevaux, which 
he vaguely recognises would make it a Deus Chevaux if he was 
in the mood for puns, but he recognises that puns are probably 
not God’s kind of thing, although you never know come to 
think of it, so seldom does one get to meet him. Because: the 
cat is slowing down and God is winding down the window and 
shouting to Emil and inviting him to get in. Emil vaguely re- 
members critical childhood advice dispensed from his mother 
back in Romania about how one should never accept lifts from 
strangers, and then he remembers that his mother is dead now 
and therefore that if this is indeed God then she has, at the level 
of poetic metaphor at least, if not perhaps even concrete reality, 
already herself long-since accepted a lift from this particular 
stranger. But if God has become a stranger in your personal 
lexicon then some would argue that the time has come to make 
a bold and daring change in your life. At any rate, he goes over 
obligingly and climbs into the passenger seat of the Deux 
Chevaux which God then drives out into traffic, to a fanfate of 
angry toots from vehicles in the traffic jams in front and behind. 
‘To which God responds by giving the finger in his wing mirror 
and shouting Fuck you, asshole. 
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Emil is a little taken aback at this liberal use of profanity on 
God’s patt, as well as at his erratic driving. Then he looks more 
closely at his host and realises that God is wearing eighteenth 
century dress: a large white powdered wig, buttoned waistcoat 
and knee-length britches and white stockings. B-b-but..._y-y- 

Jou re... 

God? I know. Big deal. 

N-n-n0... 

What? 

B-b-b... 

Ob, yes. Bach, you mean. Yes, I'm Bach. Johann Sebastian. Is that a 
problem? 

No, no. Not at all. The great philosopher frowns, furrows his 
forehead, sending his prodigious eyebrows into oceanic con- 
vulsions. [75 just... 

What you alyays suspected? 

Yes, exactly. I suppose so. 

Well then. I expect youll want me to explain a few things to you. The 
meaning of life and all that jazz... 

Emil feels and looks disappointed. Might as well do both in 
the presence of God since he can almost certainly read your 
every thought anyway. 

Yes, I can, Emil. -Comes the answet a moment later, as God 
who is Bach changes gear and roars across the Place de la 
Concorde. 

At the next set of traffic lights, Bach stops time and leaps 
out of the cat, promising Emil he’ll be back in a few minutes 
(relativistically speaking). 

Everyone on the pavement is frozen in temporary inaction. 
As Emil watches on, Bach takes a small infant out of the baby- 
sling of a penniless gypsy woman and swaps it for one in the 
pram of an elegantly wealthy sunglassed Parisienne rolling by 
with her Armani-suited husband on the opposite pavement. 

Do you do things like that often? Emil asks as Bach gets back in 
the car and restarts time and the traffic lights change to green 
again. 

All the time, Bach laughs, its impossible to resist. 

Passing by a group of students on Place Vendome, Bach 
stops the car again and leaps out to hinge open the backs of 
two students, to make some adjustments. Emil sees that they 
are both marionettes, immaculate robots made of plywood, 
brass, gut and twine, the sort of materials that violas and har- 
psichords are made of. 

Closing their backs over again after a few twists of cogs and 
levers, Bach gets back behind the wheel and resumes his 
whirlwind tour of Paris. 

Are there many people like that here, Emil asks, hidden among us, 
secret robots? 

Robots? Bach laughs. Many?! They are all like that. You are like 


that. Here... he reaches over and flips Emil’s stomach open to 
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reveal an array of flashing thermal diode lights and brass 
winding rods. Emil’s mouth falls open and he gazes down in 
mute disbelief as Bach continues talking: Ive just re-set those two 
to fall in love with each other, but only after one of them gets married to 
someone else. Should be interesting. Ones a musician and the other one’s 
an artist. I shall expect lots of tortured oil paintings and melancholy 
melodies in a few years, like swelling fruits grown heavy on the vine. Think 
of me as a farmer, a vineyard owner. Paris is my orchard, or one of them. 
Human suffering is the ubiquitous fertilizer which I feel obliged to sprinkle 
everywhere. Which of course mixed with certain other ingredients also 


happens to make an excellent explosive. 


IV 


Bach who is God parks outside Pére Lachaise cemetery, and he 
and Emil go for a long walk down the tree-lined avenues 
between the tombs and graves. They admire the elaborate stone 
pleas against mortality, the petrified melancholy, the tears of all 
the ages turned to stone. Emil laments that Proust and Balzac 
are dead and Bach corrects him. What is dead? Nothing is wasted 
in my grand music box. I am one thrifty bastard. My marionettes wear 
out so I recycle them. Proust made just as excellent compost as Adélaide 
Paillard de Villeneuve, the first person to be buried here, a 5-year old girl, 
daughter of a lowly bell-boy from the slums. One of Napoleon's more 
magnanimous gestures. 

Further on they stop to admire a particularly ornate tomb, 
an elaborate sculpture of Christ, his arms outstretched over the 
inconsolable dead. I was sorry about the loss of your son, Emil says, 
endeavouring to be sympathetic. Is 7t too Late to offer commiserations? 
Jesus of Nazareth was a very great philosopher. 

My son? Bach laughs grimly. In life, I, Bach, lost ten children in 
total, girls and boys. Jesus was no less or more my son than you are. 
Everyone in this city and in every city in this world, and in every other 
one, are my sons and daughters, meaning my biological toys, my sublime 
clockwork creations. But yes I confess, I lamented his demise a little more 
than any other. His philosophy, if I might say so, and indeed as God I 
suppose I might say anything, was ultimately more helpful and practical 
than yours, though I was amazed that anyone saw that at the time. 

How so? Emil furrows his gigantic eyebrows again. 

Think about it, Bach says, as they turn into a new avenue of 
the cemetery and he discreetly kicks a stray skull back into its 
sepulchte, ...a barbaric age when life was cheap, when innocent people 
were slaughtered regularly en masse on a whim. And yet people, some 
people, could bring themselves to believe that turning the other cheek was 
some kind of workable response strategy. And here we are now in an age 
of comparative peace and most of you struggle to find enough compassion 
to drop ten centimes into the hat of an immigrant beggar. 

Why did you create evil in the world? Emil suddenly remembers 
to ask Bach who is God, feeling inspired, only to be deflated: 
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What a stupid question! Might as well ask white paint why it created 
black. Black is no colour, the absence of colour. And yet for colour to exist 
at all, isn’t black infinitely necessary? 

Emil puts his fingers up to his face, then sits down on the 
edge of a tomb, head in his hands, feeling overwhelmed, feeling 
ready for a good metaphysical mope, but unable to hide from 
the all-pervading light of Bach’s scrutiny. 

You're thinking about all this the wrong way, my boy, if I might say 
so. This is no simple morality play, but an altogether bigger and grander 
entertainment, though entertainment it surely is. Moral lessons come at the 
end, but this performance has never yet reached an end, nor shall it ever. 
Run a play on Broadway for long enough and a whole new generation will 
grow up ready to queue up for a seat just like their parents did. I am the 

father everyone has forgotten, the ultimate maestro. You can hear me on 
the radio every day, everyone does, even if they cant name what it is they're 
listening to. It sinks in. It permeates. I am everywhere and nowhere, 
invisible and manifest. But I can see you're getting bored. Let me take you 


to the cockpit now, the conductor's podium. 


Vv 


Dangled beneath the Eiffel Tower in a golden cage, a fifteen- 
foot cube, Bach plays a beautiful white clavichord while Emil 
looks on. Every so often, fantastically oversized black crows 
come and peck at the outside of the cage, setting it swinging 
erratically, to which Bach who is God responds by laughing 
maniacally while continuing to play on flawlessly, his fingers 
enacting sweeping arpeggios and taut counterpoint, unexpected 
modulations. You see?! -He shouts over his shoulder to Emil, 
who clings to the bars, feeling green, beginning to think about 
vomiting. I play a melody, and a maid arises from her bed in the Rue 
Saint-Martin, lights the fire in her master’s grate and draws the curtains 
aside in the grand salon letting in a blaze of sunlight. I answer this with 
a dark descending set of chords, and a drug addict in a pile of cardboard 
boxes in La Chapelle passes out after a hit, drifts into a sublime reverie 
hovering between life and death, is led by the ghost of Virgil through all 
the circles of Hell. 

You're mad! Emil shouts back at Bach, suddenly angry. 

Of course I am! Bach laughs. Doesnt the world and everything in 
it, the whole crazy universe, show every evidence of that? 

Perhaps... Emil nods, feeling better after throwing up on the 
heads of some Scandinavian tourists passing two hundred feet 
below, and decides to light a cigarette. 

But what a show, n’est-ce pas? An opera, a ballet, a grand guignol. A 
million, a billion little marionettes on invisible strings all do my will each 
day, wired up to my endlessly inventive clavichord. The inventions, the va- 
riations, the sonorous melodies, the endless tragedies and triumphs, the cres- 
cendos we are always building towards. It is beautiful, a mechanical music 


box, the sublime organisation of the divine. Harmony beyond understanding. 
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But isn’t it cruel? Emil counters, finding, he thinks, as he closes 
his eyes, some minute flaws in the metal bars which if he studies 
them carefully may lead him to a hidden opening, a way out of 
the cage and into freedom. 

Isn't all decent entertainment cruel — Counters Bach. Imagine an 
opera where everybody doesn't wind up dead at the end! And what about 
structure? Did you give enough attention to that, do you think, in all of 

your studies? Super-symmetry, counter-point. Ever noticed how I always 


end with a series of endings-within-endings like matryoshka dolls? 


VI 


Simone enters the long room and finds Emil asleep on the sofa. 
She goes to stand over him and her shadow crossing his face 
seems to wake him up. Still drowsy, he begins to tell her about 
an insane dream he has just had. It was incredible, Simone, I met 
God and he was Bach, really Bach, dressed like Bach but driving around 
Paris in a beat-up old Deux Chevaux. 

She throws her head back and laughs long and hard. 

But there was more... crazy stuff... Tm trying to remember. We were 
all his marionettes controlled by music, and he composed and contrived all 
the intricacies of our lives whilst seated at his favourite white clavichord. 

Look, Simone says. I discovered something earlier, while you were 
asleep, come and give me a hand with this. Taking a corner each, Emil 
and Simone find that they can push the end wall of their living 
room out further and further, sliding into and over neighbour- 
ing tenement after tenement. As they keep pushing and trun- 
dling, its trajectory becomes impossible, it crosses boulevards 
and avenues, squares and parks. Emil’s living room becomes a 
cortidor of infinite length, passing through the tenements of a 
complete cross-section of Parisian life. In one room, he sees a 
pensioner dying, attended by nurses, in another a recently born 
baby girl being held up to the light by her mother, laughing, 
clapping her little hands together in delight. The two families, 
though they have lived their entire lives no further than three 
feet apart, have never met or talked, separated as they are by a 
gable wall of Haussmann’s Second Empire stonework. 

Emil finds he can extend his infinite corridors anywhete, at 
all times of day and night and walk out of them at ninety de- 
grees down the vertical facades of apartment blocks as if 
weating magnetic shoes. In this mode he climbs down the 
obelisk in the Place de la Concorde, up the north tower of 
Notre-Dame, upside down across the underside of the Pont 
Mirabeau. 

From outside the windows, he sees the tenements of Paris 
at night at last for what they are: wonderful selection-boxes 
filled with myriad human dramas at every possible differential 
stage of age and youth, romance and disenchantment, hope and 


despair. It is a fugue, a secular cantata, a chamber symphony. 
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VII 


Simone wakes, puts on her dressing gown and walks into the 
long living room. About to go and heat some water for the 
morning’s coffee, something makes her pause. She thinks Emil’s 
posture on the sofa asleep looks rather awkward. She goes over 
and leans in close to him and finds that he has ceased breathing 
some time ago and his body is beginning to cool. He is dead. 
He has escaped, she thinks, escaped without taking her with 
him. Kneeling down, she takes his hand into her own and 
clutches it as the first fat tear drips from her eyelids and ex- 


plodes a million miles beneath her on the polished wood floor. 


VUl 


Waking from his long and strange sleep on the sofa, Emil 
wonders where Simone is. Going through to the bedroom he 
finds that she has died in her sleep. He kneels and weeps at her 
side. Time passes, a black torrent passes through his mind, 
gradually robbing him of everything — memory, regret, even 
any sense of self or fragment of self-knowledge. 

Standing up at last he goes back through to the long living 
room to find that morning light is streaming onto the polished 
floorboards. He opens every single window one after the other, 
drawing back the voiles, letting fresh air and light flood in. He 
goes to the record player and puts on Bach at high volume. 
Then sits at the corner bay with the white drapes blowing and 
dancing around him in a deranged dance of ghostly dervishes 
as he lights and smokes a cigarette. The music of Bach tises up 
around him in supreme organisation and harmony, Magnificat in 
E-flat Mayor, a breaking wave of eternal grace, both changing 
and unchanging, as certain and inevitable as the sounds of 
morning traffic from the street below. Wenn Rémmst du, mein 
Heil Schlummert ein, ihr matten Augen. Ich freue mich auf meinen 


Tod. Opening his note book on his desk, he writes: 


We are all Bach’s marionettes. His strings are everywhere ahvays, 
unseen above and behind, pulling and tugging and coaxing, 
making us jump and dance and glide down to the floor when the 
show is over and we must bow for our applause. The audience clap, 


and we never hear the end of it. 


IX 


Simone finds herself in her white nightgown, wandering the 
streets in search of a café that will open its doors to her at this 
unusual hour. But what is this hour precisely? Early morning, 


weekend afternoon in a deserted business district? Somehow 
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the streets she walks through in her bare feet seem at once fa- 
miliar and entirely alien. Grey granite cobbles, polished stainless 
steel, reflective glass, brass intercom plates of the unreachably 
wealthy, black wrought iron gates barring entry to unseen 
courtyards. Grey skies, painted clouds. Distant music and vague 
smells. Mumbled conversations from somewhere both near and 
faraway. A distant heartbeat under the pavements, as if the earth 
itself is reluctantly alive. 

Arriving at last at a market square she is relieved to find 
groups of human beings milling around, buying and selling, 
haggling, shouting to each other over the general hubbub. It’s 
a flea market, antique stalls. But somethine’s wrong. As she 
drifts around, weaving through the crowds, she begins to notice 
that everything for sale seems oddly familiar. These are her pos- 
sessions, it dawns on her with a grinding jolt, a heavy anchor 
falling through her guts. The entire contents of her home with 
Emil. She cries out in alarm, looks up and around, tries to draw 
attention to herself and realises for the first time that nobody 
seems to be able to see her, and furthermore that everyone is 
wearing antique wooden masks, vaguely Venetian in style. Some 
of the masks look almost like painted caricatures of Emil, but 
when she tries to pursue any of these individuals she finds that 
people or objects get in her way, she falls behind, she pursues 
them up narrow meandering passageways only to lose the trail. 

Returning to the market each time, she can only run her 
wistful hands across her favourite old oil paintings now for sale, 
Emil’s favourite books, their ornaments and lampshades, 
ottoman rugs and elegant curtains, all now coated in dust and 
eaten by moths. A cool white mist is spreading through the 
market square from the nearby Seine, and despairing at last; she 
goes to stand at its banks and wonder why she does not seem 
to be feeling the cold. Somewhere over there she thinks she can 
almost see the spires and buttresses of Notre-Dame, but it 
might just as easily be the legs of a giant grey spider, consuming 
Paris like the fog, 

Sitting down at a café table, still within sight of the market, 
she finds to her surprise that the waiter comes and seems to 
acknowledge her presence. He bows in his prim traditional 
outfit, waistcoat and tails, circular steel tray apparently glued to 
his fingertips. As he bows she notices that a series of strings 
are suspending his arms, his back and legs, from the shop ca- 
nopy above. He is a marionette, his carved wooden mouth 
opening and closing mechanically, clicking like a repetitive toy. 
His deep sonorous voice says the same words over and over 
again, Mais Oui Madame, je me excuse, Madame... as if emerging 
from some kind of miniature record player ingenuously hidden 
deep inside his chest. 

Record player... éourne-disque... with the attival of that strange- 
ly beautiful phrase inside her mind like a dreamy locomotive 


pulling into a forgotten railway station, she turns her head to see 
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and hear that someone in the flea market has just put a record 
on an old gramophone, winding it up, rotating its brass trumpet 
like a frozen flower to address the street. The needle bounces 
then settles down into its grooves, the dusty recording crackles. 
It is one of their records, one of Emil’s favourites. Something 
by Bach, rising up heroically, filline the market place with its 
golden defiance, its burning light of brave antiquity, of spiritual 
choits, mouths open like dancing semi-quavers, singing head- 
long into futurity. She takes a swig of the glass the mechanical 
waiter has put down in front of her. It is absinthe. She feels it 
burning down, slowly making its life-giving way down deep in- 
side her. An involuntary smiles begins to spread across her face. 
She starts to feel light-headed, has a peculiar longing to dance. 

Standing up a little unsteadily, moving not unlike a matio- 
nette in fact, she weaves back towards the market place. Like 
the magical brush strokes of a celestial artist in motion; she sees 
that the masks are disappearing, that the people of the market 
are restored one by one to real living flesh and blood. Arriving 
at the far end of the stalls she finds herself regarding the full- 
length Louis XVI mirror from her living room, now set up for 
sale in the street, all white carved wood in elegant swirls around 
freckled glass aged by time. With some trepidation she places 
herself into its line of sight to try to find her own reflection. 
Sensing vaguely that all this is perhaps some kind of dream or 
nightmare, she fears for what her reflection might consist of. 
But it is only herself, her younger self, still in her prime, in her 
thirties. She smiles, recognising her clothes, skirt and blouse 
once so familiar to her, long forgotten like lost friends. 

And with that smile spreading on her face she feels two 
hands on her shoulders and sees the face of Emil appearing 
behind her in the misted mirror. She turns around like a spin- 
ning-top and they embrace for a long time. The sounds of the 
market continue around them, vital, mundane, unchanging since 
the middle ages. She remembers his face, his smell, his long dark 
winter overcoat, all that is so comforting and familiar. Then 
they pull apart and look at each other, laugh, wipe away each 
othet’s tears. 

They turn around and walk away together, hand in hand, 
back into the boulevards and alleys, the streets of Paris. The 
shop displays seem pleasantly dated, the fashions retrograde. It 
is 1946, the war not long over. The city still charged with the 
electricity of liberation, the optimism of re-building. The invi- 
sible republic of the intellect has triumphed, a time for reason 
has come. Divested of all delusions, Emil shall be her guide, 
and she his, forging a path though this new world with a map 
of words and dust. Their footsteps feel pleasantly haunted as 
by the memory of some elusive melody floating on the air from 
every café. They make theit way back towards the first rented 
apartment that they ever shared, to pick up the thread of a 


record that is unending, 
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The Aristocracy of 
Weak Nerves 


Justin YSIS 


From the outside, there is nothing at all lurid or even Romantic 
about the Zoo: its facade suggests a nondescript university 
facility, perhaps a kind of research station. But it would be a 
mistake to imagine the building as somehow anonymously bu- 
reaucratic or forbidding, The large entranceway, with its tasteful 
iron gate spread wide during business hours, suggests easy 
access; and having passed through this gate, the visitor is able 
to take in the general arrangement of the Zoo, which is exceed- 
ingly simple and linear. The exhibits are housed in cages whose 
layout forms a rough rectangle, which encloses an open central 
area where it is possible to rest and take refreshment at the 
sparsely-furnished cafe (where, after all, a touch of humor has 
crept in; there is no food and only two drinks available: water 
and strong black coffee. Smoking, of course, is permitted). 

The cages are all large and spacious, fitted with iron bars. 
This, the Impresario assured us, was not intended as a conces- 
sion to any kind of camp or kitsch aesthetic, but merely as a 
clear instantiation of the Zoo’s nature, one that would make it 
instantly understandable without any need for explanatory ma- 
terial or sensationalist signposting. A more “modern” facility, 
the Impresario explained — one with less spartan furnishings — 
would have been viewed by the exhibits as an attempt to some- 
how obfuscate the Zoo’s nature, which in turn would have cast 
the entire affair into bad taste. So: simple iron bars on spacious 
cages, and all of them unlocked, the exhibits being free to leave 
at any time. 

It is really a simple arrangement, and no doubt contributes 
to the Zoo’s appeal, as there is nothing to distract from the 
exhibits themselves. The Impresario — I must refer to him by 
this title, which he chose himself over the more obvious Zoo- 
keeper, Warden or even Administrator, all of which would have 
been more accurate, but which he did not feel fully expressed 
his role — classified them by their relative energy levels instead 
of theit stated philosophical positions. Although I quickly 
grasped the logic of this system during my period of employ- 
ment, it perhaps requires some explanation, particularly when 
the metabolism and mindset of a particular exhibit would seem 
to be at odds. Some of the more vehemently misanthropic spe- 
cimens, including one — a Dutchman who claimed that all of 


existence was a single, hellish and infinitely sustained thought 
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in the mind of a malevolent God who was both everywhere 
and nowhere — were talkative and even forceful, commanding; 
sometimes even cheerful, if almost always in a rather brittle 
sense. These Argumentatives were exhibited in the northwest 
quadrant of the Zoo, regardless of the extremity of theit views, 
which the Impresario considered less important than their 
willingness to engage visitors in debate, or, more commonly, to 
simply lecture at or even hector them. The selling point of the 
Aregumentatives, then, was that they would “become talky” — 
and as the northwest quadrant was closest to the main entrance, 
they were in most cases the first exhibits that visitors would 
encounter. As they followed the path of the Zoo’s perimeter 
through the northeast and southeast quadrants, the energy 
levels of the exhibits decreased, reaching their lowest point in 
the southwest quadrant, which housed the Depressives. These 
consisted of exhibits with views as diverse as those of the Ar- 
gumentatives, but who all for the most part remained silent and 
bedridden. The extreme Depressives (referred to as Catatonics) 
rarely moved, and some had even been outfitted with drip feeds 
and catheters despite remaining conscious; watching them was 
entrancing, meditative. When they rolled onto their sides and 
faced the visitors, their expressions seemed dead, lost inside 
themselves. 

It might be thought that this progression would deflate the 
tension of a visit rather than build it to any sort of satisfying 
pitch or climax, which is in a sense correct, but suited the expe- 
rience the Impresario wanted. Having encountered the Argu- 
mentatives, most visitors would by now already be in an agitated 
ot at least preoccupied state, so that the sight of so many men — 
and they were almost all men, the female exhibits being a com- 
patative rarity — lying on their sides would invite either quiet 
reflection or else spur the visitors to take the lead in interacting 
with the Depressives. All who paid entrance to the Zoo were 
free to call out to the exhibits or otherwise engage them in 
conversation or debate, which, emboldened by the intellectual 
provocations of the Argumentatives, they often did throughout 
the rest of their tour, even with Depressives or Catatonics who 
were not inclined to respond. This complete freedom naturally 
resulted in visitors who chose to simply take out their daily 
frustrations or other repressed grievances on the exhibits, 
arguing with the Argumentatives and deriding the Depressives 
as useless parasites, slugs of society, weaklings, damnable he- 
retics, or whatever other epithets they preferred. This always 
struck me as somewhat of a dubious pleasure at best, but it 
contributed to the Zoo’s revenue. Most of the exhibits were 
thoroughly inured to the abuse and would pay it no mind, al- 
though some of them — almost always Argumentatives — tire- 
lessly responded in kind, resulting in some memorable shouting 
matches. Other visitors, of an empathetic, charitable or merely 


perverse disposition, would struggle to get the exhibits “back 
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on their feet” with suggestions of a changed medication tegi- 
men, religion, positive thinking, and all manner of other cures 
and palliatives. For the most part this was a futile exercise, al- 
though the Zoo occasionally did lose exhibits to these “missio- 
naries,’ as the Impresario called them. On more than one 
occasion an exhibit checked himself out only to return weeks 
or months later, chastened by his stay in the outside world. The 
Impresario accepted these prodigals with perfect magnanimity. 

“Tf children were brought into the world by an act of pure 
reason alone, would the human race continue to exist? Would 
not a man rather have so much sympathy with the coming ge- 
netation as to spare it the burden of existence, or at any rate 
not take it upon himself to impose that burden upon it in cold 
blood?’ You there, with the red hair — have you asked Mommy 
and Daddy about any of this? No? Now might be the time to 
start. In the proper spirit of love, of course. The multiplication 
of our kind borders on the obscene; the duty to love them, on 
the preposterous...” 

I can recall these words with intense clarity, including the 
initial quotation, which was delivered in a tone of suitably ironic 
pomp. It was spoken to me on my first childhood visit to the 
Zoo by a Romanian Argumentative with a somewhat pinched 
countenance and an impressive shock of greying hair. This 
figure, who I would personally attend to in his later years, was 
more of a Reflective than an Argumentative — not much of a 
real philosopher, although he always drew a lively crowd of 
visitors eager to hear his latest extemporaneous epigram. He 
meandered greatly and often contradicted himself, but there 
was something calming about his voice, despite the literal 
meaning of the words it often conveyed. 

On that visit I detected a definite conspiratorial tone of 
reassurance from several of the other exhibits, and in this I was 
not alone; my eventual coworkers would later share their own 
stories of entering the Zoo for the first time and sensing the 
same thing. Our parents had already taken us to nursing homes, 
animal zoos and fairground haunted houses, and the Zoo 
seemed to recall all and neither of them at the same time. There 
was a hint of the classroom about it too — some obscure and 
unhealthy pedagogy. Having seen so little of life, we could not 
really understand what the exhibits were saying, but their words 
carried a curious, mocking authority — all the more curious 
because authority of any other kind was never thought to be 
mocking, It was unclear to what extent our parents intended a 
Zoo visit to function as a kind of inoculation against the exhi- 
bits, or whether exposure to them had no deeper meaning than 
any other spectacular attraction. Certainly the Zoo had its ele- 
ments of spectacle, to which a cautionary meaning could be 
ascribed, but the sense that we were witnessing in the exhibits 
a state of degradation to which we too might fall if not care- 


ful was mostly undercut by the intellectual brilliance of the 
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Areumentatives, and those Depressives who, however pitiable, 
retained a kind of grave dignity. 

Unable to forget the words of the Romanian Reflective, I 
later returned to the Zoo on my own. Now free to wander at 
my leisure without the scrutiny of my parents, I spent an entire 
day observing and listening to the exhibits. Most of them 
openly denounced procreation, civic pride, religion, hedonism, 
personal identity and meaning of any kind — things which young 
people have been taught to value, even if only in the abstract. 
To hear the foundations of society and even the self dismantled 
with such thoroughness left me with a numb feeling that was 
not altogether unpleasant. 

As I have said, the exhibits would discourse freely with all 
who paid the entrance fee. Some of them argued that they were 
in fact free, while we visitors were the teal exhibits; that is, that 
the Zoo was less a ptison, ot even a sanctuary, so much as the 
only existing island of liberty. This kind of reversal delighted 
me. As I grew older and continued to visit, I was never sure to 
what extent I agreed with any of the exhibits, or whether agree- 
ment was necessary or even meaningful. The Impresario did 
not seem to care either way, and when as a young adult I entered 
his office to apply for a position, I learned that philosophical 
stances of any kind played no role in the interview process. 
Apparently those who were inordinately attached to any of the 
exhibits’ views were not regarded as suitable candidates for em- 
ployment; an attitude of neutrality or even indifference was 
preferred. Still, it was difficult not to become convinced by the 
exhibits, so that even after I received my uniform and set to 
work cleaning their cages and bringing them their meals, 1 often 
found myself electrified by a chance remark, certain that I was 
at last seeing reality accurately. 

There were a number of regular occurrences. Apart from 
learning the habits and routines of the exhibits, we staff and 
attendants became familiar with the route followed by the To- 
bacco Creeper as it made its way around the Zoo. The Tobacco 
Creeper was either a misshapen homeless man, an extremely 
old, bent-backed woman, a mental defective of some kind, or 
an arcane synthesis of the three. Its facial features were indeter- 
minate in the extreme, and those we could make out beneath 
its gauze mask displayed great deformity: clouded, half-closed 
eyes, a crushed nub-nose and hideously smooth skin, perhaps 
the result of long-ago burns. Apart from the mask and the tags 
tied around its head, it wore the hood of its ratty old jacket up, 
and usually concealed its eyes behind a comically large pair of 
sunglasses that might once have been worn by some grand old 
dame at a seaside resort in the distant past. Its hands were 
protected by cloth wrappings, and more tightly-wrapped rags 
covered its legs and feet. 

The Tobacco Creeper would creep from cage to cage, pick- 


ing up the fallen tobacco and butts discarded by the exhibits, 
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with which it would carefully assemble its own cigarettes. Its 
movements could be startling; at times it would slump over and 
fall forward before righting itself at the last moment and bound- 
ing ahead in a manner reminiscent of a kangaroo. Sometimes 
it would crawl on its belly like a soldier or a snake before sud- 
denly standing upright and then just as suddenly slouching 
against a wall. Despite its appearance, it never displayed any ill 
will, or even a desire to communicate; perfectly mute, it wished 
nothing more than to collect its daily supply of stray tobacco 
and smoke its grubby cigarettes in silence. Over the years it had 
achieved the status of a beloved pet, and the exhibits would 
reach out from their cages to stroke its rag-swaddled head. 
Somewhat alarmingly, children and other young visitors seemed 
enamored with rather than terrified of it; perhaps in its obscu- 
rity and awkward but unflaggine motion they saw something 
of themselves. A picture of the Creeper at the entrance assured 
their parents that it was an authorized element of the Zoo 
rather than an escaped exhibit or unwelcome indigent. It was 
the closest thing the Zoo had to a mascot. 

Most of the exhibits agreed that life consisted of a brief 
interval of awareness crushed between infinitely longer slabs 
of nothingness. This sandwich of nihilism they nevertheless at- 
tributed numerous flavors, almost all of them unpleasant. There 
were satdonically hateful exhibits and tormented, hypersensitive 
ones whose adherents — for a number of them attracted regular 
visitors who recorded or scribbled down their utterances — fan- 
cied them full of compassion and pity, as well as exhibits who, 
despite their various medications, seemed to exist in a constant, 
violent contortion of unbearable anxiety. Others were dull and 
mild on the surface but would expound on the depth of their 
agony if questioned. 

Some of the exhibits were occasionally mauled by hope. 
They went into paroxysms, or at least looked troubled and al- 
most lovelorn. A few attempted something like productivity, 
briefly recording their thoughts or even beginning more ambi- 
tious treatises and disquisitions. But hope invariably faded, re- 
placed with paralyzing despair or mere indifference. We came 
to anticipate these periodic upswings of mood, which followed 
their own generally predictable schedules, giving the impression 
that the mind or perhaps temperament of each exhibit was a 
single gear, and when taken together they formed a kind of 
mechanism, a groaning piece of industrial clockwork prone to 
eruptions of steam and unexpected noises. This negative phi- 
losophical machine was the Zoo’s totality, a strange and seem- 
ingly purposeless assemblage lumbering forward erratically, 
powered by a spectral flame suspended in vast inner darkness, 
a harsh gtey light of diseased vitality that flickered briefly before 
extinguishing itself with no great fanfare. 

If the Argumentatives and Depressives alike had their share 


of supporters, certain exhibits in particular drew a regular 
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contingent of devoted visitors. The Romanian was always a 
popular draw, as was the Unperson, an exhibit who claimed to 
be no one, a functional human robot. Although he did not seem 
to be suffering in any sense, he belonged nowhere else and so 
had ended up at the Zoo. He was immensely suggestible, and 
there were reports that some of the staff sexually abused him, 
although I never witnessed this. Mostly he posed for photos 
with visitors who took advantage of their ability to dictate his 
facial expression to him. On command he would break into a 
smile of perfect optimism, or else assume a morose, preoc- 
cupied appearance. 

“There is no one inside me,” he would say, sitting perfectly 
still on the bed inside his cage. “I am neither alive nor dead.” 

I have said that the exhibits were free to leave at any time, 
but there was one exception who was interned permanently and 
whose cage was locked, his personality evidently being consi- 
dered so unsuitable for outside existence that the possibility of 
his return was not even contemplated, much less permitted. 
Naturally the status of this “Extreme Case” who had been 
judged utterly incompatible with, if not actively deleterious to 
society, attracted great interest. | remember my own sense of 
mingled trepidation and excitement upon approaching his cage 
for the first time. Later, when I had become familiat with him 
and commenced my employment, I was able to witness the 
effect that his reputation had on first time visitors. Most of 
them expected something in the manner of the more abrasive 
Argumentatives: a ranting lunatic advocating human genocide, 
ot some other embodiment of explicitly criminal derangement. 
But the exhibit was a small and unimposing man who usually 
wore heavy ted or brown sweaters and an old woollen hunting 
cap with a peaked brim; his clothes on the whole were too large 
for him. His features were mild, and in fact he resembled a 
certain avuncular children’s television host who had been popu- 
lar in my youth, although I did not impart much significance to 
this coincidence. The exhibit took pains to always situate 
himself in front of his desk, seated and facing away from vi- 
sitors, so that the glow of his large computer monitor haloed 
the back of his head. He did not complain about his condition 
of express any other statements of suffering, much less ex- 
pound anything like a coherent philosophy. Instead, he carried 
out the same repetitive task on every day of every year I 
observed him. The large monitor could be tead easily enough; 
at any given time the exhibit was logged into OkCupid, viewing 
a womans dating profile. Often the profile differed, although 
routine observation revealed that the exhibit only ever examined 
the same three women. The first was a thickset blonde uni- 
versity student, the second a frail middle-aged woman with dark 
hair and glasses, and the third a severe-looking teenager with a 
shaved head, dressed in what looked to be a man’s suit. The 


exhibit often stared at these profiles for hours without moving, 
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and when he glanced away it was always to return his attention 
to the sheets of paper arranged on his desk. These were co- 
verted with cursive scrawls, and it was clear that the exhibit was 
engaged in writing out a long letter by hand. His expression as 
he wrote was neutral, and at certain points he would return his 
attention to the screen again, becoming lost in the profile before 
him. When the concentration of visitors outside his cage be- 
came too great and the Extreme Case sensed that they de- 
manded some sort of show, he would finally turn to them and 
deliver a few words, usually nothing more than a simple, bland 
greeting. Once I saw a group of boys remaining in place even 
after the other visitors had departed in disappointment, evi- 
dently they were still expecting a horrific malediction or some 
sudden torrent of transeressive wisdom. 

“Don’t expect too much out of life,’ the exhibit told them 
at last. The boys listened to him solemnly, as if attending to the 
words of a priest. The exhibit seemed to be speaking with great 
insincerity. 

All of the exhibits — or aristocrats, as the Impresario some- 
times called them — had considered suicide, but it was generally 
agreed to be too late for it to make any difference. Despite this 
widespread resignation, the Zoo contained a Euthanasia Booth 
for any exhibits who decided to permanently and expeditiously 
escape from themselves. The booth was used very infrequently, 
but remained one of the Zoo’s chief attractions, as many visi- 
tors ardently wished to witness an exhibit ending their life. 
During my period of employment I can recall only a single 
instance of the Booth fulfilling its function, and this occurrence 
involved a professor from Frankfurt who the Zoo had exhibited 
for twenty years. On the day she chose to leave her cage and 
follow the path that led to the Booth, an alarm of sorts went 
off, and a funereal but rather tinkly piece of piano music was 
piped through the Zoo’s PA system. The combination of a rare 
female exhibit with a rare public death commanded the imme- 
diate attention of both visitors and staff alike, and the atmo- 
sphere of excitement could be compared to that preceding a 
parade at Disneyland; all those present were encouraged to stop 
what they were doing and attend to the upcoming suicide. 
Young visitors absorbed the atmosphere of solemn spectacle 
and immediately ceased their chatter, while older ones took out 
their cameras and other recording devices. As the professor 
passed, we received the impression of a snow leopard or some 
other noble creature leaping from a precipice to extinguish itself 
in a flash of wild glory, although from the outside the scene 
was nothing more than that of a middle-aged German acade- 
mic, in noticeably poor physical condition, with short dull dun- 
colored hair, conveying herself to the Euthanasia Booth as if 
carrying out a particularly tedious and routine errand. Once 
known for the passionate rhetoric of her essays on Hélderlin, 


she left no note of any kind and evidently did not feel the need 
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to explain her decision, which had been to a great extent fore- 
shadowed by her written works of nearly half a century before. 
All that remained was to enter the booth, strap herself into the 
chair and insert the IV for her lethal injection — steps she 
undertook with stolid efficiency. The Romanian Reflective 
seemed visibly affected by her death, and I can recall him 
speaking to himself as I passed by his cage: 

“Too late now to escape time. Too late to lament, Sofia. It 
is not only too late for death, but too late to lament it. What vi- 
tality remains is only the flat hum of a refrigerator, ever-present, 
keeping our despair cool in the surrounding fire of the self. 
Boxy and remote. We cannot be unplugged...” 

The Romanian seemed to be mumbling, trying to marshal 
his thoughts into more impressive aphorisms, but it was cleat 
that age had affected him, and he quickly trailed off. 

A few resolutely suicidal exhibits disdained the Euthanasia 
Booth and determined to assert themselves by way of an un- 
witnessed and individually enacted death. On three occasions I 
discovered exhibits who had managed to hang themselves with 
bedsheets or other crude garrotes fashioned from the materials 
present in their cages. In these cases, the Impresario instructed 
us to simply call the coroner and have the corpse removed 
rather than sound the alarm and invite all to see, even though 
this would presumably have satisfied the visitors. 

The Imptesario’s precise psychology was a matter of spe- 
culation amongst we employees, although few definite con- 
clusions were ever reached. He had apparently conceived the 
Zoo along with several other unorthodox business schemes 
while still a young man, and it had been the only one of his 
ideas to have resulted in much profit. He was unfailingly cour- 
teous to his workers and seemed almost apologetic to the ex- 
hibits — some of whom went so far as to curse him and his 
family on a regular basis. The Dutchman once referred to him 
as “a cockroach feasting on the excrement of out misery,” while 
a particularly vociferous American Argumentative, who was 
convinced that the human race must drive itself extinct in order 
to “return balance to the planet,” regularly worked himself up 
into a froth of venom whenever the Impresario passed, spitting 
in his direction and throwing small objects. The Impresario 
seemed morte embarrassed than anything, and absorbed the 
imprecations with a bowed head. He disdained to play the 
showman, too, and rarely interacted directly with the visitors, 
preferring to let the exhibits speak for themselves. In matters 
of maintenance and general upkeep he could be fastidious, and 
he paid great attention to the physical condition of the exhibits, 
bearing as he did the cost of their health care. Most of them 
required medications of various kinds, and the majority were 
afflicted with ailments that seemed partly psychosomatic but 
still required regular attention. Digestive disorders were com- 


mon, as were skin conditions and poor dental hygiene. Despite 
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these trials, many of them were exceedingly long-lived and 
persisted well into their eighties and nineties, clinging to life 
even as their conditions steadily deteriorated. 

After five years of employment, | still did not feel that I had 
exhausted the Zoo’s mysteries, but I had become familiar enough 
with them that my work had lost much of its glamour. The 
insights of the exhibits — their stripping away of social illusions, 
the cold honesty that had once seemed so urgent and upsetting — 
had been reduced to tics and truisms, philosophically unassail- 
able but no longer carrying the force of a revelation. I had 
thought of leaving before, but a sentimental attachment tied me 
to the Zoo, and in the end it was a sudden whim that eventually 
caused my resignation. For a long time rumors had circulated 
among the visitors, describing secret exhibits or areas of the Zoo 
not open to the public. The content of these supposed hidden 
rooms vatied depending on the account, but it was almost always 
spoken of as being too upsetting for general exhibition, either 
for intrinsic moral reasons or because it would somehow reflect 
negatively on the prejudices of the public in a way that would 
affect the Zoo’s continued existence. My coworkers and I na- 
turally had access to almost every area of the grounds and had 
nevet come across such a toom, but we were not immune to the 
rumors and still sometimes speculated on what the Impresario 
might be hiding. On the day in question I had wandered over to 
the administrative area on my lunch break to discuss the con- 
dition of a Depressive who had recently transitioned to full 
Catatonia. The Impresario’s office was not particularly large, but 
it bore the mark of his meticulous nature: clean carpet beneath, 
family photographs framed on the walls with an even amount 
of space between them. It was not unusual for him to offer the 
staff coffee during situations such as this, and I always accepted. 
Now the conversation trailed off as I faced him across his desk, 
out empty mugs testing in front of us, and after a moment’s 
deliberation, I idly mentioned the hidden room. 

“It does exist,” the Impresario said, as if the matter was of 
no great importance. “I could show you, if you want. Would 
you like to see it?” 

I nodded my assent, not taking him entirely seriously. He 
stood, returned our mugs to the sink and then led me through 
a door behind his desk that opened onto a long corridor. I was 
familiar with the layout of the building and had some idea of 
the dimensions of this corridor, but I had never passed through 
it before, much less entered any of the rooms along its length. 
If asked, I would have guessed them to be storage areas for 
Zoo records, which was how they were designated on the maps 
provided to the staff. The Impresario walked to the end of the 
corridor and stopped in front of a door, which he then un- 
locked and motioned for me to follow him inside. 

The first thing I noticed was the toom’s sole occupant: a 


small, naked child. This rather corpulent little boy, who looked 
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barely old enough to read, was clearly a tenant and not a pri- 
sonet, as the room was furnished with a couch and comfor- 
table-looking bed, and there were no restraints or any other 
ominous implements present. With that said, there was no 
television and no books, and nothing else with which the boy 
might occupy himself. He did not have any obvious sources of 
food and water either, although he had been provided with a 
toilet, and I watched as this naked child pissed into it with no 
trace of shyness, the pale golden stream sustaining itself in a 
clear arc before breaking into desultory dribbles. He seemed 
entirely unconcerned with either of us. 

“Ts this it?” I asked. 

“Yes, this is it.” 
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Why did the Creator make the world?...He was 
good, and therefore not jealous, and being free 
from jealousy he desired that all things should be 
like himself. Wherefore he set in order the visible 
wotld, which he found in disorder. Now he who 
is the best could only create the fairest; and re- 
flecting that of visible things the intelligent is su- 
perior to the unintelligent, he put intelligence in 
soul and soul in body, and framed the universe to 
be the best and faitest work in the order of na- 
ture, and the world became a living soul through 
the providence of God.” 

(Timaeus, Plato) 


The story that will be told here happened in another time and 
another place. Its fundamental elements, however, are quite 
ordinary — things of this nature occur so frequently that they 
could be called commonplace. The arid road, the gorge, the 
narrow passage, the valley sealed by vertiginous and frightening 
cliffs — at their end, the definitive disappearance of an arbitrary 
petson that ceases to exist for our world. It’s as if this person 
has been sucked into another universe. Disappearances of this 
type take place every day in the most isolated pockets of villages 
and mettopolises actoss the world. Some of these events trans- 
pire in landscapes such as those listed above, landscapes that 
will go on to comprise essential historical crossroads. The disap- 
pearance of our protagonist was therefore a common, everyday 
event; in short time, his memory would fade from the imagi- 
nations of his survivors as they overcame their grief and got 
on with their lives. No great consideration need be wasted on 
the dead, those whose destinies have effectively ceased until the 
day of the Last Judgement. Our disregard for our predecessors 
makes easy work of the narrator’s job: our protagonist may be 
chosen from any point in history, for all characters are as 
interchangeable prototypes, a unique configuration of common 
parts in a machine whose net output is always the same. Thus, 
out central character might be Dom Sebastiao I, King of Por- 
tugal and Algarves. The tortuous and rugged road, the narrow 
passage, to D. Sebastiao, was the battlefield at Alcacer-Quibir, 


an interesting variation of the general theme which would suit 
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out purposes admirably. But the result, as with so many poten- 
tial others, was the same: someone — in this case, a king — dis- 
appeared at the end. 

Our protagonist, to choose another example, could be a 
New Christian who fled the Spanish Inquisition. We can see 
him fleeing with his family, desperately trying to reach France 
through the sinuous gorges of the Pyrenees. He is a frightened 
man who secretly cultivated the faith of his ancestors in a crude 
and primitive way and would be punished by the purifying fire 
of the Tribunal. One might feel the desperation that drives his 
escape on foot (he is a poor man, an impoverished merchant, 
pethaps a playwright who works in small comedy troupes), al- 
though it is doubtful that he could escape the long secular arm 
of the Holy Office, which includes delation, capture, breaking 
on the wheel, the strappado, the inquisitors, the torturous 
confession, the Auto-da-fé, the fury of the crowd, the path to 
the place of burning, the flames, the humiliation, the misery of 
the family, and finally death. Watch him as he enters into a nar- 
row passage, seeking to escape his fate by way of the treacher- 
ous toad. After he sets foot on this path, our fugitive will never 
be seen again. The fate of his family remains uncertain. Perhaps 
the wife and children, unable to find their husband and father, 
have chosen to return to civilization. Or perhaps they have, by 
fidelity or love, decided to await the man’s return. The latter 
choice will result in their destruction. Whatever the case, they 
abandon that accursed passage, bringing to their minds only the 
remembrance of their missing beloved — he most likely died, 
the poor fellow, after a stumble and a fatal crash. 

In that sense, it may be more interesting to consider the fate 
of a further personage gone missing, this time in a more recent 
age — for nattow passages into mysterious valleys have de- 
manded their share of sacrifices from the immemorial past to 
the present day. This time it is another fugitive who, desitous 
of leaving Spain and seeking refuge in the most comforting ter- 
ritory of France, takes a somber path through the Pyrenees. His 
name is Juan Guell, but it could be any other, though he was 
not a typical man of his time. Between 1920 and 1934 he was 
active in several anarchistic trade unions in Spain. He was a man 
of sound strategy and a sharp mind for organization, being par- 
ticularly insightful with the the dynamics of crowds. Following 
the example of some of his friends at the time — such as Diego 
Abad de Santillan — he tried his hand at the composition of a 
number of texts on anarchistic theory. He went on to write a 
long essay, titled La revolucion_y el capital, which remained un- 
published. The original manuscript, for reasons we shall soon 
reveal, was thrown into the flames by the author himself. On 
the eve of the Spanish Civil War, Gtiell decided to change sides. 
Before he’d even been made aware that the Falangist colonels 
had publicly declared the salute “Camaradas, Arriba Falange 
Espanola”, he’d already begun to militate against the men who 
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had been his associates for many years, writing for newspapers 
that aligned themselves with the apocalyptic visions of Berlin 
And Rome. Many questioned the meaning and motivation of 
such a drastic change in political position; was it possible that 
Juan Guiell had been bribed, whether with money, power, or 
influence, to become a traitor to the principles he believed in? 
Or was it some madness, fever, ot ecstatic vision that had 
thrown the old anarchist militant into the zealous arms of fas- 
cism? These were not easy questions to answer. There re- 
mained an aspect of Guell’s soul that was not so obvious to his 
fellow anarchists, in just the same way as he appeared somewhat 
oblique to his new Falangist comrades. The root of both 
group’s misunderstanding of the man lay in his appreciation of 
chaos. He had a predilection for barbarism, for disorder, for 
decline. He often sought to rationalize these preferences in an 
objective manner: he claimed that he appreciated chaos as the 
only means by which the new society could emerge, specifically 
as the result of a sacrifice. His reasoning was not implausible, 
it comprised a nice cliché at least, but it did not correspond to 
the truth of the matter. His taste for pandemonium was much 
more gratuitous — he appreciated the various ways in which 
society disintegrated under its own weight. He had tasted, in 
the pages of the history books he so frequently consulted, the 
disintegration of empires, the effects of hunger and the plague 
in cities, the aftermath of wars and cataclysms. He perceive a 
certain elegance in these dark and cruel processes. He was, of 
course, awate that an apology for barbarism was not at all 
acceptable, so Gtiell chose to hide his true thoughts and desires 
beneath a layer of catchwords and political theory. This could 
be adapted to the world of fascism as easily as to that of anatr- 
chism. 

His taste for chaos, however, eventually manifested in his 
daily life, rendering his life unfeasible both in the Spanish 
Republic and among his new friends, the adepts of Franco. In 
October 1938 he wrote an article for a Falangist newspaper in 
Seville that was never published. The screed was intended to 
be a virulent attack against the 11° Division of the Communist 
Enrique Lister, who had fought in the Battle of Teruel. The 
article firstly followed an acceptable script, questioning the mo- 
rals and political ethics of Lister and his division, having been 
responsible for the pursuit and execution of political enemies 
under the banner of “social justice”. Near the midpoint of the 
text, Guell inserted an ironic comment about Franco’s religious 
beliefs. This brief digression was a mark of his ageressive writ- 
ing style — he was prone to brutal asides that brought to mind 
a sniper taking out a target with a single shot, a technique that 
was valued and even encouraged by his nationalist editors. 
Nevertheless, this time he went too far. It was an unacceptable 
offense to the great leader of the nationalist revolt who was ex- 


pected to recover the values degraded by the Republic— a 
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transgression that the unfortunate writer did not seem to un- 
derstand. His former anarchistic views did not help his situ- 
ation. Soon, he began to feel that he was being followed by men 
in overcoats who looked like members of the security forces. 
Thus, at the end of November of 1938, feeling persecuted by 
both sides of the conflict in Spain, he decided to flee his 
country in the heat of the war in favor of an imagined utopia 
in France. 

It was in this flight that he followed the same path as D. 
Sebastiao, the anonymous New Christian, and many others 
throughout Spain and the rest of the world. In hopes of finding 
a safe path, Juan Guell crossed that narrow passage shortly after 
traveling a long, winding, solitary and somber road that seemed 
to lead nowhere. The passage revealed a broad valley that was 
strangely isolated by vertiginous gulfs and steep, impregnable 
mountains. At some point, he was forced to accept that he was 
trapped there, and that he faced the imminent danger of a ter- 
tible death by way of thirst or starvation. Rather than succumb 
to panic, he chose to rest, hoping that perhaps his thoughts 
would be clearer after getting some sleep. Using his bag as a 
pillow, he lay down on the ground. The scent of the surround- 
ing grasses spread like a balm throughout his body. His sleep 
was restless. He was startled by strange dreams that he forgot 
immediately upon waking. He was certain he dreamed of im- 
possible escapades in which terror and despair compelled him 
to flee, yet the frantic movement of his legs took him nowhere. 
He remembered only the sensation of paralysis as he awaited 
the coming of some dream-apparition. He woke afraid and 
filled with melancholy. At that moment he realized that he was 
not alone in that wide valley; an old man stood by his side. 
Giiell’s astonishment at the presence of the man was immense. 
For one brief moment, he considered either fleeing or throwing 
himself upon the body of the man and strangling him. He ma- 
naged to restrain himself before taking action. The old man 
introduced himself as none other than the demiurge, the very 
same figure said by the Gnostics to be at once the origin of all 
evil and the motivating force behind every transformation in 
the universe. Despite the fact that he was disoriented, having 
just risen from a fitful sleep, Giiell was unable to accept such a 
preposterous statement. He mocked the old man, challenging 
him, if his claim was true, to erect a palace with a single gestute. 
With a sigh of annoyance, the self-proclaimed demiurge picked 
up a stone and threw it some distance before him. A tremen- 
dous palace appeared in the place in which the stone made 
contact the ground, its oriental spires and high arches and pillars 
evoking those found in Granada, but on a much larger scale. 
Giiell accepted, without a moment’s hesitation, that he was 
indeed standing next to the demiurge. He wasted no time in 
begging the old man to take him from the valley and to help 
him to abscond from Spain. “This will simply not be possible,” 
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returned the demiurge, “for this valley lies outside of the limits 
of human existence.” He explained that, while Gtiell had not 
died, he’d been inextricably displaced from the stream of life. 
The old man snapped his fingers and the palace disappeared, 
which served only to increase the bewilderment of his guest. 
“You see, young man,” so continued the demiurge, “the fact 
that it is impossible for you leave this valley does not mean that 
you can’t have any satisfaction.” He went on to explain that one 
of the keys to his powers was illusion. He was able to project 
objects created in his mind, which then took on the solidity and 
appeatance of material forms. These maintained a somewhat 
unstable permanence. “Perhaps out of boredom, or perhaps 
some other motive unknown even to myself,” he said, “Pm 
giving you a portion of my power.” Giiell was made to under- 
stand that he would receive the ability to construct these illusory 
manifestations as a way of keeping busy, of passing the time, 
and of fending off the inevitability of ennui. Having made his 
statement, the old man disappeared as if he’d never existed. 
Thus did our protagonist acquire a fraction of the creative 
power granted to a god, while his sphere of operation was li- 
mited to that of the isolated valley. Initially he chose only to 
solve his most immediate needs, appeasing his hunger and thirst 
with a meal fit for a king. Once he’d satiated the most basic of 
his appetites, it occurred to him to craft the perfect woman. She 
would become his wife, alleviating his solitude in this new and 
unfamiliar life. They would be like a parody of Adam and Eve, 
being the fundamental couple in that territory of the void that 
existed completely outside of reality. As his base desires gave 
way to a sense of calm lucidity, he realized that he could give 
tise to an entire civilization in that otherworldly place. How 
much more amusing it seemed to him, now that his thoughts 
had begun to clear, to manifest an empire rather than a mere 
couple and however many children they could produce between 
them. It was true that he was subject to certain limitations. He 
had only so much space to work with. Overpopulation was a 
considerable risk. He recalled his time at university and his initial 
studies in political science — he recalled that the city is the unit 
par excellence of any true utopia. There was certainly enough 
room in the valley for the building of a city. At first, he tried to 
imagine a society totally different from the ones he had known. 
It was an exercise in amusement for a god who had already 
begun to succumb to the first faint pangs of tedium and re- 
morse. The valley was quickly populated by multi-brained, ten- 
tacled creatures who processed the air through multiple sets of 
lungs. Frightened by the effects of his fantasy, Juan Gtiell im- 
mediately undid that brief socio-biological experiment. For his 
second attempt, he populated his city with human beings, each 
of them formed from an ideal based in tranquility and ratio- 
nality. He was tired of endless, useless conflicts, and wished to 


engender the perfect society filled with ideal citizens. This 
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second experiment worked far better than did the first; the city 
grew well, developing steadily and peacefully. It proceeded with 
a structure similar in every sense to that which he’d read about 
in Athens at the time of Pericles to an urban formulation having 
the characteristics of a great European modern city. The po- 
litical climate of the city of the valley was much mote balanced 
than in any other human city in the world. The endeavors of 
the arts and sciences were far more effective and pleasing to 
the human spirit than those of any of the flawed societies he’d 
left behind. There existed, in all those beings created by his ima- 
gination, a certain optimism, a certain higher aspiration which 
furthered true social and human progress. This sum of all po- 
sitive factors, perhaps, was brought about by his proximity to 
the city as a demiurge. Whatever the cause, it was impossible to 
deny that the city of the valley approached the pinnacle of 
perfection. 

Or, at least, that was what Gtiell imagined. As the creatures 
that inhabited the valley were not only made in his image and 
likeness but also from fragments of his consciousness, he came 
to develop a kind of omniscience. As he sat in a cafe in the 
central area of the city, he could feel and perceive everything 
that was taking place in his domain. He let his consciousness 
expand, scanning all of the inhabitants and events in his world, 
from the most ordinary to the most anomalous. In doing so, he 
became aware of a troubling aberration, a deviation from the 
pattern that he’d set into motion and with which he expected 
his creation to conform. He could sense an individual who, for 
some unknown reason, refrained from following the safe and 
quiet optimism that he’d prioritized in the consciences of all of 
his citizens. This wayward figure existed in a miserable little 
neighborhood on the outskirts of his kingdom. Despite all of 
the determinations, needs, impositions, and duties he’d been 
imbued with, he chose instead to imagine something different. 
The very progress which intoxicated all of his compatriots and 
which had come to seem, even in the eyes of the pseudo-de- 
miurge himself, to be the definitive good, caused the lonely 
figure only vexation. This citizen had a deep love for chaos, 
barbarism, and the cycles of bloodshed (which he did not know 
in terms of history, but could evoke in his imagination). Such 
attachment to this extreme point of view reminded Juan Giell 
of his own love of disorder. He realized that something of his 
former persona, the very same element that had brought him 
to ruin in Seville, had left its mark upon that being who had 
taken to referring to himself as the Last Denizen. For a single, 
fundamental moment, his omniscience faltered, turning again 
toward the downward-sloping path of pleasure in destruction. 
Even though the instant of his failure was infinitesimally brief, 
it was more than enough. The artificial society, which had been 
shaped in the ideal of the highest positivity, could not survive 
the destructive virus that had been unleashed by its creator. The 
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innocent creatures engendered by his will were not so innocent 
once the disease had run its course. They acquired an un- 
quenchable taste for blood, just like a dog that must be slaugh- 
tered. Within little time at all, territorial disputes would arise, 
old atavistic appetites would be stimulated, and the city of the 
valley would be ravaged by the flux of Original Sin — an out- 
come he had specifically tried to avoid. The children who played 
in the square in front of the cafe where he was sitting, for exam- 
ple, would prove the furor that defined the human species in 
the world he’d left behind, since it was the children who carried 
on the tasks of vengeance and perpetual strife. Juan Giiell felt 
like Job, losing everything he had built in his life— the sole 
difference being that there was no one he could blame. He had 
assumed the role not only of the tormented subject of a cruel 
God, but of the tormentotr as well. There remained only a final 
question in his mind: ought he to witness the slow self- 
destruction of the valley, or should he extinguish them all at 
once, undoing in a single instant the dense illusion that sur- 
rounded him? As he pondered, he came to realize that the 
prospect of dying alone as his body was tormented by hunger 
and thirst, an outcome he felt was certain when he was trapped 


in that valley, was no longer so terrible a fate. 


By 


He zs Heading Your 
Way Already 


Rhys HUGHES 


Suicide is an act but before the act takes place it is only an 
option. The usefulness of this option tends to be disdained, but 
not by Enrico, who knew that without the power it bestows, 
the power to extinguish your life at any instant, one is a prisoner 
of that life. And prisoners are unable to enjoy life, or rather 
their enjoyment is stunted, reduced to a tight focus, a range 
narrowed to watching the shadows of window bars moving 
across the floor, listening to the awfully faint hum of a spidet’s 
web vibrating from the struggles of a trapped fly, feeling the 
weight of stale air on one’s supine body on the rough wooden 
bunk. 

The option enriched Entico’s life and freshened it every 
morning, Before he went out to catch the bus to the office block 
where he worked, he would allow pure chance to refill his soul 
with enthusiasm, and this permission given to chance was his 
to give. His colleagues were drudges and had no understanding 
of the corroding power of dull routines. He had tried to warn 
them that taking time for granted is the least interesting way of 
wasting it, and that expecting to be alive from one day to the 
next is to insult the present moment, but they didn’t care to 
listen to the ravings of a minor clerk, and now he kept the 
solution to himself. 

The only problem that troubled his mind in connection with 
the option of self-destruction was the precise means to be used. 
He had made a list of popular methods and the entries dis- 
mayed him with their orthodoxy, but what bothered him even 
more was the exclusiveness of each separate method. If he 
chose to shoot himself, for example, he would be unable to 
hang or poison himself. This constriction of solutions seemed 
to him as grotesque as the slamming of that prison door on the 
man who has failed to choose at all, who never gambles with 
his life in order to win a renewal of emotional energy and 
spiritual substance. 

He had avoided being a captive of life but had no wish to 
be a hostage of limitations instead. Why should he be attached 
to one escape router He wasn’t monogamous in any fashion 
and it would be an appalling example of self-betrayal to begin 
now, but an answer soon came to him, a set of mechanisms by 
which he could incorporate the missing diversity into the ulti- 


mate act. It was a matter of linking the dooms into an ordered 
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system. Enrico had enough talent for this, to calculate the para- 
meters of a highly expansive death, one far beyond the capabi- 
lities of his colleagues, despite their greater logistical experience. 

He had three large rooms in an apartment that was located 
on the upper floor of an elegant and crumbing house in the 
oldest quarter of the city. All his books were stored in the bed- 
room, his clothes and other possessions also. The bathroom 
was an echo chamber where he bathed silently as reflections 
from the water lapped white wall tiles and the dripping of a 
defective tap counted the hours. This space was strange to him, 
despite the amount of time he spent there, because he treated 
it casually. The living room was the one he had lavished the 
most attention on and was the most inhuman and least homely 
of all. 

Like the inner sanctum of a temple, this was where he re- 
newed faith and life, but at first glance it might seem like the 
tableau of a nightmare instead. Enrico knew this and it amused 
him. His landlord never entered this room, it was like an em- 
bassy from the kingdom of death, one only he had the right to 
occupy. Others would never understand, or at best he would 
have to sit them down and gently explain philosophy to them, 
and he lacked the time and motivation for that. Easier to keep 
them out with a locked door and closed curtains. The result was 
wonderful, as freshening to his soul as a fountain of water to a 
patched throat. 

In the middle of the room stood a guillotine, one he had 
made himself, with an inclined blade pitted and shining with 
hammer blows, as if pools of mercury occupied the craters in a 
wedge of night. Gravity itself waited in that suspended mass of 
black iron, all its power and hurt, and only the sisal rope kept it 
tethered safely at the apex of the frame, and it always astounded 
Enrico that just one cord could hold back the force that moves 
planets around stars. A gun balanced on a stand pointed its 
barrel at that rope and one bullet lurked in its chambers. 

For those interested in details, the weapon in question was 
an Italian Bodeo Model 1889 revolver made by the Spanish 
manufacturers Errasti and Arrostegui of Eibar for the govern- 
ment of Vittorio Orlando, which proves only that the world is 
a less insular place than it has ever been, that Enrico is living in 
a time in which objects move over borders almost as fluidly as 
ideas do. And movement is part of the process devised by him 
for the fulfilment of variety in the event of a successful suicide. 
It is an essential factor, a crucial term in the expression, neces- 
sary for the beauty of the result, or the exercise will be dimi- 
nished to futility. 

Today begins like any other in his recent life and he wakes 
eatly to perform a brace of stretching exercises, takes himself 
to the bathroom and cleans his body of the residue of night 
sweats and his mind of the fog of dreams. Then he dresses in 


his work clothes and unlocks the living room door. The guil- 
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lotine is a shadowy mass that dominates its surroundings and 
this is how it should be, but he steps around it, makes his way 
to the window, which he opens after throwing aside the curtains, 
and returns with languid grace to the device. He is engaged in 
a ritual, but it is not a routine and every moment is absolutely 
cleat to him. 

This is how he will restore his taste for life before heading 
off for a day of tedium and trivial conversations at the office. 
He kneels and lays his head in the lunette, that crescent shaped 
depression in the base of the contraption, then he stretches out 
his arm. He can touch the revolver with ease and spin the cham- 
ber with the flat of his hand. After it has settled in a configu- 
ration chosen by chance, he is able to grasp the handle and curl 
a finger around the trigger. This game of roulette is the first 
phase of the process and until this exact instant it has also been 
the last, but he knows that with each attempt the result may be 
different. 

That special day is today. Who could predict it? The truth is 
that a gun chamber with a single bullet tends to spin unevenly. 
The bullet settles at the bottom and gravity is responsible for 
that, the same gravity that will take off his head this autumn 
morning, because on this occasion the bullet ends up in the 
barrel. And when he pulls the trigger the weapon fires and the 
rope is severed. There is enough time for him to think about 
what his last thoughts should be, but the hiss of the descending 
blade is distracting. His mind wanders and then his head begins 
its own wanderings in the way he had planned, following his 
itinerary. 

There is a chute that runs from the guillotine to the open 
window. His head is not fated to end up in a basket, he is no 
aristocrat, but it will roll down the length of the chute and 
grease its own progress with blood. It accelerates into space 
and his fading sense of self manages to appreciate the view, for 
he is dying, not quite dead, and from the upper floor of the 
house to the street below is a long way. The collision with the 
cobbles is the next stage in the process and now he is suffused 
with oblivion and his identity becomes a blank to himself. His 
existence relocates entitely into the minds of other people, of 
those unaware of his death. 

The street is on a steep slope and the head begins to roll 
downhill and this too is part of the plan, has been taken into 
account. It picks up speed towards the river. Only a few pedes- 
trians happen to be about. They stare at the head sullenly and 
one leaps out of its way as it hurtles towards him. To be con- 
fronted by an angry dog rushing at you is bad enough, a severed 
head is worse. One is unable to comprehend the reasons for it, 
there is a residual suspicion it might be supernatural in nature, 
best not to take any chances, although there is also the urge to 
kick it like a football, which is resisted. Faster and faster towards 


the river... 
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It bounces at the base of the slope and rises high and damp 
into the light mist that the river exhales from its gently moving 
surface. Down it comes, sending ripples out around it like an 
illustration of the orbits of worlds, and now this stage has also 
been completed, the drowning of his head. For men do away 
with themselves by jumping into rivers, that is certain, this river 
too, not just from bridges but also from the banks, and murky 
water pours into his gaping mouth, fills his cheeks. But the 
current takes hold of the head and pulls it along, In the middle 
of the river this current is strongest and that is where the head 
drifts. 

So far all has gone smoothly. The next steps in this complex 
suicide were harder for him to make provision for, and the 
chance of something going wrong is high, yet all one can do is 
one’s best. Enrico is willing to gamble with the sequence of 
events. He has a neighbour who will have been alerted by the 
gunshot. Enrico has entrusted this neighbour with a task. This 
is why Gustav enters the apartment a few minutes later, trying 
the handle of the locked door first, then breaking the door down 
with a kick as he has been instructed to do. The lock is feeble. 
Gustav notes the headless corpse, then steps into the bedroom. 

He picks through Entrico’s collection of books and takes the 
five rare volumes that have been promised to him as payment 
for completing his assigned task. Next he will return to his own 
apartment and make a telephone call, but not to the police, and 
then he will leave the building and never return. The books he 
has with him can be sold for a large sum at a bookshop that 
Enrico has specified and with the money raised Gustav can 
finally return to his own homeland, where he has yearned to be 
for many years. It is a mutually beneficial arrangement. The 
train station awaits him, the trains are ready too, he will be safely 
over the border long before the police turn up at the house. 

Gustay’s call is received by a fisherman who lives in a cot- 
tage at the mouth of the same river down which Enrico’s head 
is floating. He has also been instructed by Enrico beforehand. 
The money from one of the books that Gustav sells will go to 
him. He too has a task to perform, but there is plenty of time, 
for the river is sluggish and a head will take many hours to drift 
from the city to the sea, like the flotillas of logs and bottles and 
unidentifiable scraps. The fisherman brews coffee and peers 
out of his window. His boat rocks on the tide like a tethered 
animal grazing the red weeds of the bay. He blows gently on 
his cup. 

His name is Daniel and he only met Enrico once, long ago, 
but he was impressed with the young man’s intensity, with his 
drive, with his oddity. Daniel is a man with mild contempt for 
city dwellers, yet he will make an exception in the case of Enrico. 
He will do what he has been requested to do. He will sail his 
boat out into the sea after the head has floated past his cottage 
and he will capture the shark that is fated to devour his head, 
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or perhaps fated is an unwise word in this context, for there 
was never any certainty about this step in the evolution of 
Entrico’s self-destruction. It was only a hope, a leap of faith. 
What will be, must be. 

Yes, there are sharks in the bay, many thousands of them, 
which is why Enrico allowed himself the indulgence of assum- 
ing that one of them will find his head when it reaches the sea 
and eat it, because sharks ate not especially fussy about their 
food. Daniel will be nearby at the time, having located the head 
and kept careful watch on it, following it in his boat with his 
harpoon teady for use. When the shark has fully swallowed the 
head, he will hunt the shark, kill it and haul it onto his deck with 
a long gaff before returning to shore. He too will make a 
telephone call, to someone who has been prepared beforehand, 
and he will wait for a driver in a vehicle to come and collect the 
carcass. 

This driver is called Rudolf and he is the owner of a touring 
citcus. He will pay a small sum to Daniel for the dead shark, 
and this sum added to the money that Gustav will send him 
seems to the fisherman to be more than adequate. Rudolf will 
drive back to his circus set up in a distant town and will enlist 
the help of the strongman to lift the shark and carry it into a 
tent in which the performing animals are kept caged. Feeding 
them is an expensive business, especially the lion, and the co- 
pious meat of the shark will prove very useful and economical. 
The fact he obtained it for such a low price is another ad- 
vantage. Rudolf is satisfied. 

Now we can begin to appreciate the intricacy of Enrico’s 
planning and the richness of his dreaming, for this chain of 
events is one that works to bind vile boredom and blandness, 
to keep those indolent tyrants immobile while the ripples of his 
suicide pass not only through water but the lives of others, 
through circumstances and events, expectations and reactions, 
influencing choices and events that occur in a world that he is 
no longer part of, as if his memory has solid form, a will of its 
own, an overriding presence and arms that can reach out from 
the receding past and grasp the present moment with cunning 
fingers. 

The lion dines nightly and greedily on the flesh of the shark. 
During one performance, Rudolf places his head in the beast’s 
mouth, a trick he reserves for special occasions, and it is almost 
as if he is greeting Enrico in the darkness of that maw, a meet- 
ing of brave men in a haze of stinking lion breath. Has Enrico 
foreseen that this lion will finally escape from its confines? That 
it will run amok and have to be subdued by a marksman with a 
tranquilliser dart? Surely that is far too much cleverness to ex- 
pect from a man who was only a minor clerk in an office, and 
yet the lion does escape and is hunted down. It finds temporary 
refuge in the forest until the professional tracker catches up 


with it. 
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Drugged, the matted golden beast is taken to a clinic and 
subjected to medical tests and when these ate completed it is 
transferred to a zoo. This zoo is not located in Enrico’s country 
but in a distant land. And one cool morning Gustav pays a visit, 
for yes, he did find his way home again and has been living 
quietly here since his arrival. He knows nothing about the 
history of the lion, but he stops in front of the compound and 
there is an appallingely powerful connection between the captive 
and spectator. Their eyes meet. Has any fragment of the es- 
sence of Enrico, physical or mental, persisted since his dramatic 
demise? Does any shard of his identity exist inside this lion? 
The idea is foolish. 

And yet what is the world if not a grand absurdity that 
contains small absurdities, each revolving around the others in 
a mesmeric but pointless pattern? Gustav feels a jab in the 
region of his heart, a nudge in the ribs of his mind, something 
profound is now shaking the shoulders of his soul. All over he 
experiences shudders and still this lion holds his gaze. Then the 
spell is broken and they both look away. But such a moment 
will not easily be forgotten, it will dominate Gustav’s thinking 
for the next few weeks. An inner itch that needs to be scratched, 
but how? Something has been transmitted from the animal to 
the man, not a bacillus but a gift, one as savage as a wound but 
even deeper. 

To scratch the itch of this gift, Gustav writes a letter to his 
brother, who is a travelling salesman who happens to be staying 
for a few weeks or possibly months in the country that Gustav 
left on the morning Enrico killed himself. Gustav asks his 
brother to visit that particular city, to find the oldest quarter 
and that house, to somehow gain admittance to the apartment 
that Enrico occupied, and to report back to him. The writing 
of this peculiar letter provides Gustav with the relief he seeks 
and he has no idea why. He soon forgets the urgency of his 
request and continues with his normal life and he is astounded 
to receive a letter many days later, a brief potent report from 
his brother. 

Marius found the apartment empty apart from a pristine 
guillotine in the middle of the largest room. Not only had it 
been carefully cleaned and polished but so had the walls and 
floor and all the other surfaces. Despite the morbidity of the 
presence of the execution apparatus in this domestic space, 
there was a quality about the habitation that appealed to him. 
So Marius had made inquiries, had spoken to the landlord at 
some length, and had signed a contract and was now the new 
resident. That was the upshot of his visit. Gustav was welcome 
to visit at any time. Until then, he merely wished to thank his 
brother deeply for providing the initial impetus that led to this 
outcome. 

The remainder is inevitable, but only because Enrico was a 


man of strong will and one able to harness his strength properly. 
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When Gustav does visit, the following year, he finds that Marius 
is now a settled office worker, that he collects rare books, that 
he is less of an optimist than he has ever been, that he bathes 
in silence, that the dripping of a defective tap counts his hours, 
that he has obtained an antique revolver to replace the one 
confiscated by the police, that it is in full working condition and 
has a bullet in one chamber, that the days are long here but not 
erosive, that the room is like a temple again, and that the blade 


has been raised on a new rope to the apex of the machine. 
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The Translator of 
God's Silence 


Thomas STROMSHOLT 


I wish my heart were an organ pipe, and I the translator 
of God’ silences. 
E. M. Cioran 


To the best of our knowledge it began with an off-key, unheard 
by anyone save the organist during the Sunday Mass. Certainly, 
the regular audience voiced no complaints: for them the organ 
music was but an accompaniment to the Word, and as for the 
priest and Bach lover, Rappel, the singing of the flock made 
him immune to false notes a long time ago. Although he trusted 
in Dorothea Ramona Wunderkammer’s authority, he was happy 
to let her demonstrate the defect with a brisk fugue, her long 
fingers gallivanting from key to key as if they possessed a life 
of their own; and when the final note had ebbed away some- 
where deep within the church, he earnestly believed to have 
detected a tiny jarring note... 

“Tt’s an old organ,” he remarked with a deep sigh. If one 
were to transcribe that breath to keys it would at once express 
a radiant major and a melancholy minor; for while Father 
Rappel took great pride in the organ, it also added to his 
wotties. 

The almost cathedral-sized church looked out of place 
among the squatting grey houses of the small village, a delusion 
of grandeur in deteriorating stone. Even if all the upland were 
to gather under its groin vault, Rappel would still address rows 
of empty pews. The organ was the real attraction, from time to 
time luring organ enthusiasts and musicologists to the remote 
village. According to tradition, the oldest parts came from a By- 
zantine water organ, a gift from Emperor Michael | to Father 
Gazoullis in 812. Other sources hinted that the widely-travelled 
priest had simply stolen the instrument during his stay in Con- 
stantinople. That the organ was very old was beyond doubt, 
and — like the church — it had been rebuilt several times. The 
industrious Silbermann brothers were responsible for the first 
and most extensive renovation, transforming it into a Baroque 
instrument that symbolised The Heavenly Jerusalem while no 
less an artist than Cavaillé-Coll had later modified it to the sym- 
phonies of Romanticism. Thus Rappel had every reason to be 
proud of the church’s organ. However, its maintenance was 


costly, and he had enough troubles with raising the funds to 
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tepait the holes in the sacristy ceiling, not to mention the 
cracked and faded murals and the leaking font. 

“Wonder when it last had a clean-up,” said Wunderkammer. 
“Very likely the off-key is merely caused by particles of dirt. It 
can easily be fixed.” 

Rappel, greatly relieved by Wunderkammer’s confident man- 
ner, followed her round the back to the organ house. They 
wrestled for a while with the door before it came unstuck, teveal- 
ing a cobwebbed darkness. As Wunderkammer was a tall person, 
and the door hardly large enough to allow a child, she went down 
on all fours and crawled into the organ’s mechanical bowels. 

Hardly had Wunderkammer disappeared inside before she 
uttered a quaint cry. In response to Rappel’s concerned enquiry, 
she said that she had cut herself “on a nail or something.” 

As Wunderkammer continued to rummage noisily about in 
the murky organ house, Rappel could not help picturing her 
inching as delicately as her giant size permitted through a doll’s 
house. Wunderkammer’s frequent coughing and sneezing 
seemed to confirm that the organ house had not been cleaned 
for years, perhaps ages. Suddenly he became aware that the 
noise had abated. 

“Interesting,” she said. 

“Yes?” The adjective made him uneasy, for in his experience 
it was rarely a good thing when something was in/eresting. 

“ve discovered an analogy.” 

Did she say anomaly? Rappel wondered, imagining the worst. 

“Newton perceived God as a watchmaker and the universe 
as a perfect and beautiful piece of mechanics,” she continued. 
“Boy was Newton wrong. The facade of the universe hides 
such a sinful mess that it’s a wonder it hasn’t fallen apart long 
ago. 

“God may’ve been a watchmaker — but blind and soused by 
the evidence of His or Her work. Take, for instance, this organ, 
shooting heavenwards with its two thousand pipes as so many 
golden spires, towers and portals — the image of the New 
Jerusalem. 

“And what is that image but a coloured scrap, for behind 
this dazzling exterior of perfection all is frightfully tangled. And 
yet, how amazing that harmonies can still be created out of this 
murky confusion of pallets and rods.” 

“O,” said Rappel. “Is it that bad?” 

“Tt’s damn illustrative.” 

“You need a torch light?” 

“Pm fine. You needn’t stay...” 

Rappel was aware that the church organist was a bit of an 
eccentric. After all, she was an artist even if she disowned her 
accomplishments and referred her artistic work to a distant past, 
something she had left behind along with her doctoral degree 
in music. On the day Wunderkammer had turned up in his 


office to apply for the vacant position as organist, she offered 
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no other credentials than her virtuoso abilities at the keyboard. 
Awed, he hired her on the spot. 

Rappel could be excused for not recognizing the name of 
Dorothea Ramona Wunderkammer. Although works like Thre- 
noches for Transmission Towers and Heliades Choral had received con- 
siderably critical appraisal, she was a name unknown to most 
people. She still had devotees, few perhaps but all the more pas- 
sionately engaged in her works and musical theories. Rappel’s 
own knowledge of new compositional music was limited to an 
interesting choral work he had heard performed while a student 
in the city and had since tried to forget. 

For a long time Wunderkammer’s motivations for aban- 
doning her career remained obscute. She rarely spoke about her 
past, and considerations of modesty forbade Rappel to touch 
the subject. He suspected a tragedy, perhaps a psychic collapse, 
and that the remote church offered her a kind of retreat. She 
led a withdrawn and quiet life, seemingly content with playing 
standard hymns for unappreciative ears. 

In time, a friendship arose between the priest and the for- 
mer composer. Rappel would often invite Wunderkammer for 
dinner, and on some evenings they would empty a couple of 
bottles of wine while listening to Bach until late. One such 
evening, Wunderkammer spoke of her art. 

The final movement of S* Matthew Passion had long set down 
in the living room like a soft silence. The stylus bumped in the 
inner groove, breaking the quiet with a gentle scratching noise. 
Dreamily, Rappel had remarked how the story reminded him 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses: “Christ comes to his natural end — not 
death but transformation. I prefer, by the way, Bach’s version 
to Matthew’s, it’s more elegant and poetic.” 

“A version is also a transformation,” said Wunderkammet, 
muttering. Her brows knitted. “The similarities between the 
attist and the alchemist have often been remarked,” she conti- 
nued, speaking slowly as if forced to think aloud in order to 
lighten the burden of her thoughts. “In my case the work always 
arrived in a diamond flash — an idea or aural vision wherein the 
part and the whole reflected each other: perfection, the liquid 
gold, /apis philosophorum. 

“But as soon as I began to transform the vision into sound, 
the value would drop from gold to — if I was so lucky — silver 
ot maybe bronze — but most times I ended up with a fucking 
lump of coal. Sometimes I think of my whole ceuvre as just 
that: nothing but cheap coal.” 

Rappel, who had meanwhile lifted the tone arm from the 
record, felt an instinctive need to say some encouraging words 
to contradict Wunderkammet’s sad soliloquy. However, recalling 
how condescending it would sound, and perhaps also was, he 
resisted the temptation. Instead he said that he was disposed to 
think of his own work in the same terms. “And at times I fear 
that the Good Lord feels the same about us,” he added. 
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“God?” said Wunderkammer, “God needs a Bach to com- 
plete Creation — to complete us. I wonder... what if you could 
create music that took all phenomena to their natural end...” 

There were weeks where Father Rappel and Wunderkam- 
mer only met at Mass. Rappel had many duties to attend to in 
the parish, and Wunderkammer preferred to practise when the 
church was deserted. But when she failed to turn up at Mass a 
week after having noted the off-key, Rappel began to worry. 
When telephone calls remained unanswered, he dispatched his 
assistant to her house. The young man returned alone, however, 
and there was nothing to do but hold Mass without organ 
music. 

As Rappel was tidying up after everyone had left the church, 
he was startled by a clatter. It came from the organ house whose 
door was ajar; and inside something or someone moved about. 

“Dr Wunderkammer?” he asked. 

“Tm composing a new work,” said Wunderkammer in a 
hoarse voice. 

“Delighted to hear. An organ work, I presume?” 

“A transcription... of God’s silence.” 

“Oh dear! Are you sure that’s a good idea?” 

“Why shouldn’t it ber” 

“Well, because...” Rappel hesitated. Then he gathered 
courage and said: “How can we know whether or not it will 
sound good to our ears?” 

“We can’t,” was the brief and somewhat ominous response. 

That night, Rappel was unable to fall asleep. When a young 
man, he had suffered through many white nights, but for the 
past couple of decades he had had no trouble sleeping, quite 
the contrary in fact. But an unsettling thought kept him awake. 
The thought kept to the foggy periphery of awareness like a 
taunting ghost. He twisted about, examined the events of the 
day, tried to recall if there was something he had forgotten, 
looked at the alarm clock whose dials changed at once too 
slowly and too quickly, ruminated nervously on the unbearable 
silence of God and Wunderkammer’s new composition — and 
suddenly the thought stepped into the light: Had Wunder- 
kammer stayed in the organ house for the whole past week? 

Ostensibly she had. “It’s nice and quiet in here.” 

“When do you figure you'll come out?” 

“T’m stuck.” 

Rappel, assuming she was teferting to the new composition, 
asked how it was coming along. 

“Did you know that transcriptions have always been held in 
lesser regard than the so-called original compositions?” she said. 
“But if — as Busoni correctly emphasized — any creation of a 
musical idea is already an arrangement, then all composition is 
a translation from one form to another and the finished work 
a completed metamorphosis. But a translation of God’s si- 


lence — would it not have to remain unfinished?” 
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As the composer sounded terribly throaty, Rappel made sure 
to bring her food and drink before leaving the church in the 
early morning dawn. He squinted against the sun and offered a 
muffled prayer to calm himself. Considering the stately silence 
at the other end, a glass of bitters would have been mote effec- 
tive, but it was too early in the day. 

Soon everyone in the small village knew about the organist 
in the organ house, confirming the common consensus that she 
was a bit queer. But one accepted her weirdness the same as 
one did the weather’s caprices and all other phenomena outside 
human command. On the Sunday following, the pews were less 
deserted than usual, and although Father Rappel was under no 
illusion as to the lack of the attendance, he enjoyed seeing so 
many new faces. But more than once during the service his gaze 
wondered from the scripture to the impressive but gloomily 
silent organ. 

Every morning he pushed a plate of food into the organ 
house, and every evening he found it untouched, apparently she 
did not even drink the bottled spring water. 

“It’s very kind of you, but I’m doing fine, really,’ Wunder- 
kammer would say with a whisper as dry as dust which Rappel 
associated with deathbed confessions. 

He recalled saints who had existed on nearly no nourish- 
ment at all. He had visions of Wunderkammer — her long limbs 
tangled up or merged with the machinery of the organ —a skin- 
ny arm reaching in the darkness for a fat spider... He shook 
his head to erase the visions. Saints and artists had much in 
common, he reflected, not least their dedication to their res- 
pective vocations or callings; what could he do but respect her 
ways, odd as they were? 

Yet, he slept badly or hardly at all. 

As fat as we and everyone else know, Wunderkammer had 
stayed in the organ house for about seven weeks when one late 
night a sound roused Father Rappel from troubled slumber. It 
was two trembling semitones that searched the air, then receded 
back into the still night as if in fright. But then, very gently, they 
rang forth again. For a long time, Rappel lay drowsing, listening 
to Wunderkammer practising at the organ. She would often play 
variations on themes, very freely, and on quiet nights the organ 
would sound through the leaking walls to resound muffled in 
the adjacent low-ceilinged presbytery. But the tones lingered 
irresolute, a gesture of a regular scale. Rappel wondered at the 
odd houts that this disciple of Jubal kept. But at once he re- 
membered. Could it be that Dr Wunderkammet had finally left 
the organ house? 

The night was clear as glass, quiet and still as if in prepa- 
ration for a change of weather or a seasonal turn. A golden 
glow filled the windows of the church and the bell-tower was 
crowned by the full moon and a myriad of stars whose light fell 


like an opalescent drizzle. The old church seemed to have drawn 
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itself up, an appearance Father Rappel put down as a trick of 
the light. He was about to enter the church when, almost im- 
perceptibly, the silence of the night was punctured by two slow- 
ly rising semitones. Each had its own distinct timbre, sometimes 
briefly twining to form an ambivalent tone. Rappel halted, his 
head sidewise inclined like a puzzled bird. 

Soon, more tones enriched the night, euphonious disso- 
nances which combined to a single theme with hints of exotic 
harmonies. It sounded as if the music came from a faraway 
world, perhaps from the stars, perhaps from the insect king- 
dom, and yet the theme had the quality and body of memories 
that one cannot tell apart from dreams and yet feel as if they 
must be true whatever their origin. Rappel had to force himself 
to open the heavy door for fear of disturbing the playing or- 
ganist. 

Just then a new voice began to modulate on the theme; 
dissonances merged to polyphonies of scales and meandering 
chords that unfolded in melodies; counterpoints bloomed in 
bright majors and dark minors; polyphonic notes soared and 
fell while unions broke apart. Each tone had an edge that jarred 
against Father Rappel’s conception of what good music was or 
should be; but it also cut deeper, grating against his inmost 
being. It was almost unbearable. 

Rappel could not put it into words but he feared that some- 
thing drastic would happen to him if the music was allowed to 
continue. He was unable to comprehend how Wunderkammer 
could endure to play these demented phrasings, let alone how 
a human being could compose such a cruel, brutal beauty. While 
he climbed the stairs to the organ, more voices were added, and 
new complex figures grew out of the melodic sequences. Even 
before he reached the top of the stairs, he realized that it would 
be impossible to interrupt Dr Wunderkammet’s masterpiece. 
With a lucidity usually gifted to mystics, drunks and lunatics he 
knew that in order to translate God’s silence, one would have 
to transcend the human condition. 


And the organ played on... 
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Si. Severina’s Fire 


Damian MURPHY 
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“Saints live in flames; wise men, next to them.” 


Emil Cioran, Saints and Tears 


6 November 


It seems that my disease has again been resurrected. Yesterday, 
in the quiet hours of late evening, my symptoms returned to 
me. I spent the night in the embrace of a dispassionate god and 
have emerged into a world renewed by antipathy and paper- 
work. This has been the first such incident in several months. 
The attacks go dormant on occasion, as if the font of Heaven’s 
vitriol runs dry from time to time and must replenish itself. This 
marks the fourteenth instance on which I have undergone the 
deluge. After the waves rolled back and I had mote ot less re- 
covered, I was moved to purchase a journal. I have not written 
about my episodes before, for fear that doing so would some- 
how taint them. I will write about them now. 

Beneath the stairway that rises from the foyer of my em- 
ployer’s house lies an intimate little sitting area enclosed by 
panels of stained wood. The latter are adorned with several 
niches stocked with books, mounted globes, petite framed 
maps, and alabaster statuettes. A single table and two wooden 
chairs reside amidst the modest decoration. Kasper has invited 
me, after a single night beneath his roof, to sit with him in this 
alcove and to share a bottle of wine. He is a taciturn and lonely 
man, not given to intimate friendships. Though he knows not 
a single thing about me, I can be certain that he’s grateful for 
my company. 

We sat beneath a tasteful arrangement of bright yellow 
bulbs, the light they shed setting flame to the Sylvaner in our 
glasses. Kasper had pulled a slender volume from between two 
horsehead bookends in one of the niches. This he placed face- 
up on the table before him, pushing it across the surface for my 
perusal. “Not infrequently,” he said with some amusement, “I 
find that this particular item has been put back in a different 
place upon the shelf than where I’d left it.’ The front of the 
book, which was perfectly square, betrayed little more than a 
textured red surface, in the center of which was found a square 
of black paper with a title in gold letters: Indiscretions of the Sacred 


Heart. “1 suspect that Ignacius sometimes pulls it out and 
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peruses its pages,” so speculated my host. “No doubt while his 
mother is fast asleep. I can only imagine the pleasure of disco- 
veting a collection such as this one in the tender days of youth. 
The boy’s dreams must be visited by the most exquisite visions.” 

Opening the book to a page near the center, I was greeted 
with a photograph of a woman attired in the official raiments 
of the Church. A section of her tunic was unbuttoned and held 
open on one side to reveal a naked breast. Her eyes were cast 
toward heaven as if her pose was part and parcel of the sign 
of the cross. On the opposing page was found the name of St. 
Adelina of Segovia along with her feast day and a short, sala- 
cious prayer. A vibrant icon, in full color, appeared just above 
the text. Here was shown, in gold and scarlet, an illustration of 
the licentious woman exactly as she appeared in the photo- 
graph. Turning to the following page, I found a similar arrange- 
ment, this one for St. Méline. Here, an entirely different model 
revealed her uncovered backside as she bowed low upon her 
knees to kiss the foot of an altar of pristine white stone. 

“It was purchased in a Catholic bookshop in Bruges,” said 
Kasper, with both hands folded on the table before his glass. 
“T can’t imagine that the proprietor knew what lay between its 
covers. He took my money with good cheer as if I were buying 
a medal of St. Christopher.” 

I tried to imagine my new employer paying a visit to such 
an establishment, with his trim beard and circular spectacles. 
One immediately becomes suspicious in his presence. While 
he’s incapable of passing beyond the surface of the world, he 
seems to wield that surface as a mirror. This he makes use of 
in insidious ways, much like a schoolboy will sometimes wield 
the glass in order to peer beneath a woman’s dress. 

Only vaguely interested, I flipped through a series of lasci- 
vious images until I came to the entry for St. Severina. Beyond 
this point I could proceed no further. There was nothing in the 
photograph itself that was radically different from the others. 
The woman pictured was no more evocative than those on the 
previous pages. She was seated in an open confessional, a sta- 
tuette of the savior nailed to his crucifix resting on a narrow 
shelf that protruded above her long, dark hair. Her fingers 
stroked the intricate formations of the wooden screen beside 
her, her eyes peering through the tiny openings as if in ob- 
servance of a cardinal sin on the other side. Not a stitch of 
clothing concealed her body. A little light shone from overhead, 
its radiance caressing her immaculate flesh like the descending 
hand of grace. 

I was certain that the saint, whose name was previously un- 
known to me, had been with me in spirit from the time I was a 
child. Though I’d not laid eyes on the image before, it was as 
familiar to me as the lines in my own face. It didn’t matter that 
the model had no relation to the martyr that she was supposed 


to represent. If the latter chose to speak to me through such 
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an unlikely medium, I was left with little choice but to receive 
her revelation in full. 

“There are sins that I would happily confess to if only I 
could manage to commit them,” sighed my host. I gave a brief 
nod of concordance as my eyes remained riveted to the page. 
The tendrils of my disease had already begun to take hold of 
me. My vision grew crisp. The surrounding hues became more 
vibrant. My body began slightly to recede into the distance as 
my thoughts grew crystal clear. These sensations were not new 
to me. I had an hour, at most, before my nervous system slipped 
entirely from my control. I was unable to take my eyes from the 
icon of the saint: an unclothed woman that cradled the languid 
petals of a white poppy in an outstretched palm while a flame 
rose from the the hollow of her opposing fist. The symbolic 
depiction appeared to me to codify my condition, just as my 
current symptoms seemed to emanate from the body of the 
saint herself. | hadn’t breathed a word about my illness to my 
new employer. I’m still not certain that I want to do so. I rose 
from the table without delay, excusing myself under the pre- 
tense of fatigue exacerbated by the effects of the wine. 

“Of course,” said Kasper. “You’ve had a long day of train- 
ing, after all. Tomorrow morning, we continue.” 

I ascended the wooden staitway beneath a row of bright yel- 
low bulbs that overflowed their containing lamps. They seemed 
to multiply above me as if reflected in a mirror, losing nothing 
of their effulgence as their number grew. The light they shed 
lent substance to the anaesthetizing fire that spread throughout 
my body. By the time I reached the topmost stair I was aflame 
from within. I slipped around the corner as if pulled on threads 
of gossamer, entranced by such trivialities as the variation of 
the wood grain on the paneled walls. 

Just before I stepped into the safety of my tiny bedroom, I 
saw Emma emerge from hers. For nearly a decade, ’m to un- 
derstand, she’s lived in the exact same quarters. Her son sleeps 
in the room with her. The latter more or less has the run of the 
house during the daytime — Kasper remains sequestered in his 
upstairs office as the boy’s mother tends to an endless array of 
minor tasks and repairs. Mute since birth, Ignatius is an enigma 
in impeccable dress. Endowed with an acuity that far surpasses 
my own, he is anything but mentally impaired. Where Kasper 
comes off as untrustworthy, the young man seems positively 
dangerous. The two tend to avoid each other as if by natural 
antipathy. 

Having no desite to confront the stolid maid, I ducked into 
my sanctuary and softly closed the door behind me. My fingers 
fumbled in the darkness before locating a tiny knob which, 
when rotated to a sufficient degree, suffused the bedroom in a 
soft, amber glow. The lamp was situated on a wooden dresser 
opposite the bed. Already, the coloration of its marble base had 


begun to give rise to a rich tapestry of images. I let myself 
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gently fall back onto the bed sheets, propping myself against 
one wall as my symptoms continued to run their course. They’d 
progressed more swiftly this time than they had before. I 
couldn’t help but suspect that the icon of the saint had acted 
as a sort of catalyst. Very soon, the sun that was dawning inside 
of me would completely eclipse my senses. 

Closing both my eyes, I was dismayed to find that I had lost 
my capacity for darkness. In its place extended a solid sheet of 
pulsating white flame. This stretched to all sides, consuming the 
horizons and continuing without end. Fragmented images 
appeared before me as if etched into its surface: cathedrals 
citcumscribed by processions of holy men, city squares illu- 
minated by the high flames of open lamps, an insurrection in a 
swiftly moving railway cartiage, a catacomb besieged by a con- 
tentious swarm of doves and sparrows. Each vision emerged 
only briefly before giving way to the next. I knew from expe- 
rience that these were little more than phantoms, similar to the 
hypnagogic imagery that passes before the sleeping mind on 
the threshold of unconsciousness. This notwithstanding, I was 
unable to stop myself from seeking meaningful connections 
within them. They bore the weight and significance of coded 
communiques sent directly to my soul from the first cause of 
causes. As I had so many times before, I began to long for the 
simplicity of insignificance, for the comfort of the arbitrary, 
for the opium of idle thoughts by which I might discreetly slip 
into oblivion. 

There are certain phenomena which remain constant 
throughout every instance of my attacks. The first, and perhaps 
the most dite, is an escalating sense of loss of control. This is 
followed by a loss of self-perception, giving rise to the im- 
pression that the visions are witnessed not by me but by them- 
selves. As my hallucinations grow more dense, the sequence 
progresses into a single, continuous transmission — unchanging, 
timeless, and monotonous. The all-consuming signal appears 
to be endowed with neither end nor beginning. The experience 
is of such immensity that, were 1 capable of thought, I would 
reflect that the world in which I live had exhausted its con- 
tinuity. 

How long this phase of my illness lasts, 1 cannot say. I lose 
all sense of time as the malady progresses. There is only an 
indifferent and impersonal Absolute. This comes to subsume 
everything, dissolving every measure of eternity into an ocean 
without bounds. Eventually, I find that I’ve returned to myself, 
though I have no sense of when this may have happened. 
Several hours have gone by in the meantime. There is a slight 
sense of astonishment that everything in my environment is 
precisely as it was before. 

Within an hour after my return, I find that my faculties have 
restored themselves as if they’d never been disrupted. The un- 


created fire seems to pass right through me, leaving nothing of 
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itself during its passage. I seem hardly to be affected at all by 
these experiences, except in one particular regard: I’m left with 
an unshakeable conviction that the thread of history has been 
prematurely severed. The world that I return to has no prece- 
dence, no past, no relation to the one that I inhabited before. 
It would seem to have emerged, fully formed and with its own 
internal logic, directly from the mouth of the ineffable. This 
notion gradually loses its hold on me as time progresses, yet it 
never leaves me completely. 

There ate other minor aberrations that have remained with 
me as a result of my fugues. I’ve become increasingly distracted 
by irrational obsessions: the existence of rare ores beneath the 
sutface of the earth; the prospect of an uncommon and ignoble 
blood; the effusions of a distant star and the affinities of 
particular minerals. Certain classes of phenomena are not 
sufficiently refined to be apprehended by the intellect. There is 
an unspoken laneuage of impulse and conviction known only 
to the body. Through this mechanism alone have I come to be 
attracted to a stat in the northern heavens above the shoulder 
of Auriga, the charioteer. It seems to broadcast unintelligible 
tidings from its place in the celestial tableau, eliciting subtle 
responses within the depths of my physicality. This morning, 
as I came back to my senses on the bed of my windowless 
room, I was given to a fixation on the bond between this distant 
star and the pornographic image of my saint. 

The remainder of the day was passed in the rapid acqui- 
sition of legal terms and technical procedures. It came as some- 
what of a relief, in the wake of my experience, to be able to 
apply myself to something of such minor significance. On my 
lunch break, I procured two notebooks on the pretext of re- 
cording the salient points of my instruction. Had I the slightest 
bit of interest in international customs and trade law, I might 
hope to replace Kaspet’s former assistant. As it is, a life devoted 
to a single profession is unthinkable to me. Iam impervious to 
ambition, preferring to indulge in the luxury of a life without 
aim. I treat the world as if it were a sanitorium, and it, in turn, 


receives me like a convalescent. 


13 November 


I await, with some trepidation, the onset of another attack. 
After the serpent has lain dormant for some months, it tends 
to wake from its slumber with an insatiable thirst. If past ex- 
perience is any indication, I can expect the unruly beast to rear 
up and strike several times in quick succession. Once it’s sa- 
tiated, it will again pass into a narcotic trance and leave me in 
peace for a season ot two. 

My preoccupations have not diminished in tenacity or in- 


tensity. St. Severina’s star becomes visible in the late evenings 
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if the sky is clear. At the approach to midnight, she sheds her 
rays over the house from directly above. I can sense its radiation 
as I lie in my bed, though my little room is entirely cut off from 
the outside. This star alone, so I’m half-convinced, is immune 
to the fires that periodically incinerate my world. 

I’ve taken, this past week, to pilfering eggs for lenatius. He 
made his desire for them known to me late one evening after 
dinner. His mother, who, so far as I can tell, is entirely unaware 
of my existence, had already retreated upstairs. By the use of 
subtle gestures and insinuation, he managed to convey to me 
precisely what it was that he wanted. 

Ignatius makes use of the silence that afflicts him like an 
instrument. He’s able to wield it with the delicacy of a surgeon, 
imparting complex shades of meaning that cannot be commu- 
nicated with the spoken word. Mere speech seems intolerably 
crude next to his intricate command of facial expressions and 
hand signals. The boy is possessed of a degree of wit and acu- 
men that makes him seem a good deal older than he is. All of 
this is kept well concealed from Kasper. As fat as the latter is 
concerned, Ignatius is as senseless as he is dumb. 

Following his unspoken request, I dutifully descended to the 
pantry and fetched a pair of eggs. He took one in each hand, 
his eyes conveying a frivolity of such sophistication that I was 
unable to suppress a wry smile in response. He’s since made it 
understood that ’m to deliver him a single egg each night. It 
pleases me to conspire with the young savant. There is a du- 
bious prestige in acting as an accomplice to something that lies 
entirely beyond my comprehension. What he could possibly 
want with them, I haven’t a clue. Something tells me that he 
doesn’t intend to eat them. 

Not infrequently, as the household sleeps, I creep down to 
the sitting area beneath the main stairway and revisit the pages 
of Kasper’s book of saints. I was initially apprehensive at the 
prospect, lest my voyeurism trigger another attack. Thus far, 
I’ve managed to escape the onset of the familiar symptoms, 
though the icon of my chosen saint continues to elicit a peculiar 
response within me. There’s something disarming about the 
painted woman’s gaze. She seems to look right through me, 
training her attention instead upon the holy fire from which my 
world has so recently emerged. The flame that rises from her 
fist appears to surge and shimmer beneath the dull glow of the 
lamp above. 

The images in the book are far more complex than they at 
first appear. While the majority of viewers will limit their 
attention to particular regions within the prints, the roving eye 
is rewarded with a surprising range of unexpected features. It’s 
a simple matter to discern, based on the consistency of the dé- 
cor, that the photographs were taken in a single church. It’s 
impossible to doubt, given the richness and abundance of 


detail, that the environment is no mere construct erected in a 
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photographer’s studio. A number of the images feature unex- 
pected anomalies: open books left conspicuously lying on the 
floor, tapestries draped over the edges of benches, icons en- 
eraved directly into smooth white marble. These things lurk 
always in the shadows and are often placed with an astonishing 
subtlety. 

This is not the first time that ve noticed incongruent fea- 
tures concealed in erotic images. Often a model, bored to tears 
by several hour’s worth of posing, will slip a book or a child’s 
toy into the scene unnoticed. Sometimes the photographers 
themselves are responsible for the anomalies. Publishers are not 
always ignorant of these measures. Much of the time they simp- 
ly don’t care, knowing that these things will be noticed only by 
the very few. The commercial world is rife with evidence of 
petty sabotage for those who know how to look. 

The misplaced items found within this particular volume 
reveal a degree of caution and strategy that rises above mere 
subterfuge. A tiny prayer book can be seen propped up against 
a pillar in one of the images. Such is the angle at which it leans 
against the base that the cover hangs open and a single page is 
visible. The shadow of the model herself lies like a shroud 
across the item, making it slightly difficult to discern its 
contents. A close inspection reveals an illustration of a wolf 
with a blazing star between its jaws. 

Other photographs reveal further oddities. A series of lurid 
paperbacks can be seen under the shelter of a wooden pew on 
one page. On another is found a decorated handkerchief be- 
neath the circular base of a smoking censer. A series of litho- 
graphic images ingeniously placed behind a row of hanging 
stoles has left a particularly vivid impression upon me. The 
most pertinent among these include a lily suspended in a starless 
night sky above a house with no visible doors or windows, a 
citcle of bees in flight around a flaming pillar, and a heavy key 
hung from a chain emerging from the mouth of a stone lion. 
So far as I can tell, St. Severina’s page is the only one among 
them that remains unaffected by these abnormalities, though I 
cart escape the notion that something has been hidden inside 
the priest’s compartment of the confessional. Perhaps the most 
startling of my discoveries is found in the image of St. Mar- 
quesa. What appears to be a hummingbird can just be discerned 
flitting behind a row of blazing candles. It’s tiny body is slightly 
obscured by the blur of frenzied motion. The flames rise some 
distance above the body of the saintly woman as she kneels on 
the floor in prayer stance, a white shawl covering her pious head 
and shoulders while two petite white breasts remain exposed 
for all to see. The bird suggests a holy messenger, having taken 
on a sheath of feathers to deliver an epistle of the spirit to the 
faithful servant below. 

For the most part, the other items on Kaspet’s shelf reveal 


little of note about the character of the man. The sole item of 
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interest that I’ve managed to find is a short treatise on epilepsy 
housed in a tiny, yet luxurious edition. The banality of my em- 
ployer is evident in nearly every aspect of his house. While his 
eye for ornament is impeccable, just as his taste in wine is above 
reproach, I can’t help but feel that the world contains not a 
single thing that might excite his passion. His soul hungers for 
a sacrament that doesn’t exist, yet his longing is so ubiquitous 
that it passes entirely beneath his notice. The same could be 
said of myself, but for a single saving grace: | am pursued by 
the delirium of spiritual ecstasy. Were my derangement purely 
secular, it would be nothing more than mere pathology. The 
fact that ve framed it as an expression of the Absolute exalts 
my condition to a crowning of the spirit. 

My training period is officially over now. I spend the long 
hours of my days engaged in gloriously tedious tasks. In the 
evenings, I dine out. A simple tavern is a house of God, a café 


a sanctuary of the inmost Mystery. 


16 November 


Still no trace of heaven’s fire. It appears that Severina would 
prefer to make me wait a little longer. I don’t quite know wheth- 
et ’m grateful or resentful. Whatever the case, I remain appre- 
hensive. At any moment, the thread that binds one instant to 
the next may be irreparably cut, leaving me to drift like a ship 
without a rudder into the annihilating arms of the beloved of 
the saints. 

Ignatius has adopted the habit of wielding an elaborate stick 
puppet. Where he might have obtained the thing, I can’t begin 
to speculate. It seems to be of Southeast Asian origin. A color- 
ful gown of silk and faux rubies conceals its body from the 
waist down, while the wooden head beats the unmistakable fea- 
tures of a monkey. Two atched eyebrows and a wide, chinless 
erin lend a markedly sardonic appearance to the creature. A 
decorative crown of gold and crimson rises from its brow. ?m 
given the impression of a cross between a comic villain and a 
duplicitous fakir. 

The boy is nothing less than an adept in his control of the 
audacious toy. Though the face of the puppet is unchanging, 
Ignatius manages to make it imitate an impressive range of 
expressions. This, he accomplishes through an ingenious use 
of posture, angle, and motion. The figure is thus capable of 
displaying cruelty, mirth, consternation or piety at the behest 
of its controller’s skillful hands. Just this morning, as I sipped 
coffee with my employer in the nook beneath the stairs, the boy 
dashed recklessly past us as if in pursuit of the puppet. The 
thing almost seemed to move on its own, frantically rushing 
from one part of the house to another. An ege was cupped 


before him in his tiny wooden paws. He looked as if he held a 
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time bomb that might detonate at any moment and desperately 
sought a safe place to dispose of it before the inevitable ex- 
plosion. The frivolous image elicited a raise of my employet’s 
eyebrows — a rare acknowledgement on his part of the boy’s 
existence. 

The puppet’s actions are far more graceful and complex 
when Kaspet’s eyes are turned away. In addition to a remarkable 
sophistication of wit, which inverts itself to the point of buf- 
foonery in the presence of my host, Ignatius is given to an un- 
expected tenderness of hand. The subtlety of his manipulation 
elevates his control of the doll to the level of an art. His en- 
thusiasm for his craft is absolute. Having not a single task or 
chore to divert his attention, his every moment is devoted to 
achieving progressively greater degrees of mastery. 

The puppet carries with it the same infernal familiarity as 
do the icon of St. Severina and her star. I find myself imagining 
that its origin lies on the priest’s side of the confessional in the 
photograph. I can almost imagine Ignatius retrieving the toy 
from the box, slipping in between the interstices that divide one 
world from the next by way of a mechanism known only to 
himself. His mother, far from discouraging her son’s newfound 
obsession, seems tacitly to approve it as she dusts the crevices 
behind doors and polishes their elegant handles. 

My interactions with the boy have been cast into a slightly 
different light following a recent encounter with Emma herself. 
Two nights before this one, as I lay in repose atop the sheets, I 
was startled from my reverie by a light knock upon my bedroom 
door. I hardly had time to rise before the phlegmatic maid her- 
self slipped in without invitation. She closed the door behind 
her and regarded me without a word, the illumination of the 
desk lamp falling like chalk dust upon her pale, expressionless 
face. She seemed so certain of herself that I wondered for a 
moment if we had previously agreed upon the meeting, I re- 
mained before her as if paralyzed, unable to construct an ade- 
quate method by which to ask her what she wanted. Scarcely 
taking her eyes off mine, she lifted her plain white maid’s dress 
over her head with a single, inelegant movement and let it fall 
onto the floor beside her. She stood naked before me without 
the slightest hint of modesty, her body slightly inclined toward 
mine as the light left little to be concealed. 

Emma, while not exactly unattractive, is far from glamorous. 
With her heavy frame and passionless face, she comprises a 
stark contrast to the models in the book of saints. Her measute- 
ments convey a density which is in no way conducive to the 
arousal of desire. She is rather like a monolith — onerous, irre- 
futable, and endowed with an exquisite minerality. I rose and 
let her embrace me, we proceeded to the bed, and within a few 
scant minutes our ordeal had reached its conclusion. 

Not an ounce of tenderness passed between us in the after- 


math of our perplexing act. She clothed herself, sat upon the 
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far end of the bed, and trained her gaze upon the dark wooden 
panels of the opposing wall. By that time, I’d retreated beneath 
the covers, my back supported by the single paltry pillow. I was 
not entirely unhappy to be in her presence. She appeared to me 
like an anchor, immovably bound to the heart of the world and 
all that it portends, whereas I tend to drift along the surface of 
the waters without a single decisive aim. Were the onset of my 
symptoms to steal over me in her presence, I feel certain that I 
might cling to her and thus escape their fury. At last, she turned 
her gaze toward mine, her face as impassive as ever. “We’ve 
always been lovers, you and I,” she said, before rising once more 
to take her leave. 

I remained just as | was for upwards of an hour, savoring 
the subtle imprint left upon the space by our brief coupling. 
Her parting comment echoed through my thoughts as I at- 
tempted to place it into a meaningful context. At last, having 
come to no conclusions, I switched out the light and put myself 


to sleep. 


23 November 


In the later hours of the morning, as I sifted through a seem- 
ingly endless array of registers, charters, legal inquiries, and affi- 
davits, a fully formed memory of my most recent attack was 
restored to me all at once. I don’t know with any precision when 
the event may have taken place, though I’m certain it transpired 
within the last few days. It’s possible that I dreamed the entirety 
of the episode from start to finish. 

To be fait, it should be noted that St. Francis of Assisi was 
converted to the faith after his God appeared to him while he 
was dreaming. St. Joseph himself was counseled in a dream to 
take the Holy Virgin as his bride. The veil between sleep and 
wakefulness is papet-thin. The distinction between the two is 
nothing in the face of the eternal. The watchful eye of the 
creator never sleeps, or so we're told. It persists as if afflicted 
with perpetual insomnia, forever unable to look away from the 
atrocities committed in its name. 

The details of my unaccounted for episode can still be called 
to mind with crystal clarity. lenatius and his stick puppet were 
directly involved in its induction. He’d somehow enticed me 
away from my work one afternoon, having commandeered a 
section of the parlor. The windows were all shaded, the lights 
shut out, and a series of flaming candles had been placed at the 
cardinal directions. One of the eggs I’d stolen for him was 
involved. It had been carried by the puppet to each of the can- 
dles where it was suspended for several seconds above the 
flame. This seemed progressively to endow the object with a 
certain tension, as if the inner surface of the shell were being 


pressed on, very slightly, by an increase in the volume of the 
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contents inside. The monkey’s demeanor appeared particularly 
rapturous as it gazed upon the contours of the consecrated ob- 
ject. Its acerbic grin and frantic eyes were every bit as life-like 
as the impassive face of the boy who controlled him. 

Once suitably prepared, the ege was precariously balanced 
on one end upon an overturned saucer at the midpoint between 
the candles. A bright red orchid had been retrieved from a vase 
atop a nearby end table and was placed, by way of the monkey’s 
wooden paws, upside-down over the top of the smooth, white 
shell. I sat directly before the display, stationed opposite the 
boy, my back to the closed doors of an elegant armoire. I dis- 
tinctly remember the expression on his face as he turned his 
eyes toward my own. He was able to convey with a single glance 
that he was perfectly aware of my relations with his mother. He 
seemed almost to admonish me for my unease regarding the 
matter, as if he himself had arranged our trysts and was desi- 
rous that I place my faith in his designs without a trace of guilt 
ot embarrassment. Without breaking eye contact, he caused the 
puppet to bow above the egg, its forehead coming down so 
swiftly and with such force that the eggshell was neatly cracked 
beneath the covering of the flower. 

Upon rising, the doll clasped the orchid in both hands, 
lifting it above the surface of the violated egg and tossing it 
carelessly behind him. Thick white tufts of churning smoke 
rose from a tiny fissure in the shell. It appeared that the ege 
had first been boiled so as to keep it from losing its form. lgna- 
tius and his toy puppet withdrew from the room as the smoke 
continued to pour forth. I, for my part, could hardly move at 
all, as my symptoms were upon me like a pack of wolves. 

Events proceeded very quickly from that point, though my 
recollection is hazy. Within seconds, the parlor was entirely 
drowned beneath a blanket of rolling fog. At some point during 
the proceedings, having closed my eyes, I was confronted with 
an ocean of naked luminosity. By the time I opened them again, 
the glow had come to subsume everything, There was some- 
thing different about the pallid light on this occasion. The fla- 
vot of my vision was somehow tainted. The invisible essence 
of St. Severina seemed to pervade it like a perfume. It was as 
if, now that I’d at last identified her, she chose to reveal her 
untarnished splendor as the very root and source of my disease. 

I don’t at all remember my emergence from the embrace of 
the eternal, nor what happened in the aftermath. The nature 
and character of my saint, having come to saturate my senses, 
gradually came to lose its distinction as I approached the nullity 
of the Absolute. Like Beatrice during Dante’s ascent into 
Paradise, it seems that she can only accompany me so far. Indi- 
vidual qualities cannot subsist within the all-consuming uni- 
formity of a dispassionate God. 

The fact that the episode took place out in the open, along 


with the absurdity of Ignatius’ ceremony, fuels my suspicion 
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that its onset, at least, was contained within a dream. I’ve 
learned to take pains to avoid being apprehended at the height 
of an attack. I can’t help but wonder what Kasper would think 
were he to find me lying insensible upon the uncovered floor- 
boards. He would inevitably conclude that I’d had a seizure of 
some sort, and, professional help being duly summoned, I 
would be made to confess to my history of illness as if it were 
a sin. 

Over the course of the last couple of days, I’ve noticed mi- 
nute changes to the way in which Ignatius wields his toy. The 
creatute appears damnably sentient, thanks to the subtlety of 
its master’s art. It seems to regard me as something of a con- 
fidant, granting me knowing glances between the rails of the 
banister or slyly peeking out at me from around the curvature 
of an urn. A persistent intuition tells me that the boy, like my- 
self, is able to bridge the gap between one world and the next. 
While I am shaken to the core by the discontinuity, I sense that 
he makes the crossing without the least bit of unease. How this 
might be possible, I can’t begin to imagine. At times, he seems 
not altogether human. His mother, on the other hand, com- 
prises a different type of creature altogether. I find myself 
almost forgetting that they’re related. 

Emma has returned to the intimacy of my bedroom several 
times now. Her visits have become a daily occurrence. Night 
after night, we repeat the same tireless ritual with as little va- 
tiation as possible. It’s almost as if we recite an incantation, the 
poetry of which lies precisely in its monotony. I can’t say that I 
enjoy our rendezvous, though neither do I find them distasteful. 
Our relations are like shaving or any other mundane custom — 
they are a matter of necessity and nothing mote. 

As my familiarity with the woman grows, I feel more and 
more that I can discern something of her innate nature. Though 
hardly remarkable, she is certainly unique. She’s intimately 
bound to the corruption of the world, and thus to the engine 
of its destiny. This doesn’t manifest in her daily life or her vo- 
cation so much as it does in the minutiae of her character, in 
the invisible essence that pervades her body, in the sequence of 
contortions that she undergoes while in the heat of our illicit 
acts. While in my own experience, due to the nature of my ill- 
ness, the fate of the world is a constantly changing value, for 
her it is immutable and absolute. If our couplings comprise a 
sort of prayer, the god that we petition lies beyond all hope of 
understanding. 

Earlier this morning, while the house lay under cover of 
darkness, I was treated to a brief exposition from my employer. 
Emma had prepared two cups of strong black coffee. We sat 
at a little table in the center of the kitchen, Kasper with his 
newspaper spread out before him and I seeking epiphanies in 
the wood grain of a mantle clock that sat upon a high shelf. My 


host had taken an interest in the recent formation of the Third 
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International in Moscow. “‘A new era in world history’ they’re 
calling it,’ he remarked. “Their optimism will fail them before 
a decade has passed. History is little more than an open wound.” 

“Much more than that,’ I wanted to respond. “It is a se- 
vered limb, an amputated heart, a phantom pain felt in an absent 
body.” 


27 November 


As I sip from a glass of my employer’s supply of Riesling, the 
book of photographs lying open on the table before me, ’m 
gifted with another memory that I can’t quite place. Again, I 
can’t be certain if the events truly transpired or if I’d merely 
dreamed them. My recollection is vague and riddled with holes. 
I can remember passing through a shipyard after having dined 
in a favorite public house. My attention was drawn to the 
vastness of the night sky as I wandered among the rusting 
behemoths of iron and steel. St. Severina’s star resided at an 
appreciable distance above the horizon, a pinhole in the shell 
of the created world through which the blood of the eternal 
seeped in. The other stars resembled little more than ornaments 
beside her splendor. As I continued on my way through the 
streets and byways of the sleeping city, 1 came increasingly to 
fall beneath the influence of my saint. Little by little, my body 
became a vessel for her unchanging and imperishable fire. 

A creeping delirium pursued me through the open coutt- 
yards and claustrophobic side-streets of this little town. The 
city itself seemed transformed by my disease. I began to ima- 
gine that my star had set the very stones aflame. Having not a 
clue where I was going, I found myself in an area with which I 
was not in the least familiar. Stumbling up a wide, stone stairway, 
I was faced with two tall doors that rose to an elegant atch 
above my head, their surfaces painted a hypnotic shade of pea- 
cock blue. Traceries of iron reached from left to right in ex- 
quisite curves between the rough stone walls on either side. 
Without thinking, I reached out to touch them. Scarcely had 
my fingers brushed the surface than did the rightmost door 
swing open. I slipped inside and closed the door behind me, 
thinking it best to ride out my affliction in a place in which I 
was unlikely to be disturbed. 

The interior, much to my surprise, was brightly lit. There 
seemed hardly any boundary between the holy fire that coursed 
through my blood and the opulent glow cast from the de- 
corative lamps above. Within seconds, I’d become cognizant of 
where I was. I stood behind two tows of pews in the very 
church that appeared within the photographs in Kaspet’s book. 
The altar, dome, and chancel were unmistakable, as were the 
pillars and their connecting arches, the white frescoes and sand- 


stone tiles, the little doors that stood to either side of the pulpit. 
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I stumbled down the central aisle in disbelief as the signs of 
my affliction continued to rise and seethe within me. The cha- 
ractet of Severina suffused the hollows of the nave like a holy 
oil distilled from pure sin. 

As my symptoms took me higher, I began to experience the 
familiar sense of weightlessness. With each step that I took, my 
perspective grew more distant from my surroundings, my sense 
of self unwinding from my physicality like a thread falling loose 
from a spool. I recognized the crucial point that marks the on- 
set of hallucination. I clung to the sensation of solidity in order 
to keep from losing my beatings, wrapping the palms of my 
hands around the back of a wooden pew. I knew that any 
efforts to defer the climax of my sickness would prove futile. 
When in the grip of my infirmity, | am absolutely helpless. 
Already, the light that surged within me threatened to engulf 
my senses. 

Furiously scanning the extremities of the church, I at last 
caught sight of the single feature that I wished to explore before 
my tapture overtook me. The confessional booth stood partially 
concealed behind a pillar, crouching in the shadows beneath a 
window of stained glass. As a barrage of unrelated imagery 
began to break upon the shores of my inward vision, I made 
my way with great haste before the open right-hand door. The 
visible space inside the box was as deserted as the rest of the 
church, while the priest’s door, just as in the photograph, was 
tightly closed. I wanted desperately to search for the prayer 
book, the slips of paper half-hidden beneath the implements 
of the mass, the unfurled scrolls, the graven images, and the 
hummingbird which I imagined must be flitting about inside 
the vestry. As it was, I scarcely had time to open the sealed door. 
My memory tells me nothing of what lay beyond. From that 
point onward, I recall only the ceaseless indifference of the 
Absolute — an ocean of unyielding lucidity that obliterates all 
trace of feeling, drowning every possibility beneath its churning 
waves as if in a tantrum of deific jealousy. 

There is no greater shame than to again confront the world 
after having suffered the embrace of perfection. The mystic 
and the exile are united by a bond that runs far deeper than the 
ties of blood or faith. The fruits of ecstasy and of diaspora 
sprout from the branches of a single tree. The roots of this tree 
have no place within the earth. Just as a person cast out from 
their country can never truly return, the world becomes a fo- 
reign territory for the wanderer after having lain for a single 
night in the arms of its creator. 

I don’t know how or when I returned to my tiny room in 
Kaspet’s house, nor can I ascertain the exact date on which the 
events that I relate here took place. ’'m certain that Emma has 
visited my room every night since my last entry. Her desire is 


like the ticking of a metronome — returning to be satiated with 
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a regularity that verges on the mechanical. I’m not in the habit 
of going out after our encounters. By the time she breaches the 
door of my bedroom, I’ve already long since eaten and tre- 
turned. This notwithstanding, as before, I’m given to a strong 
conviction that the episode took place within the past week. Is 
the memory a false one? Perhaps my fugues have progressed 
to the point where they transpire entirely in my imagination. 
Another possibility occurs to me —if the world that I inhabited 
before my most recent attack has been consumed, the period 
of time in which my symptoms overtook me no longer exists, 
and thus cannot be accounted for. 

I’m tempted to again seek out the church in the coming 
days. The door by which I gained entrance is easily distinct 
enough for me to recognize on sight. I’m hesitant, on the other 
hand, to confirm its existence lest I shatter the mystique with 
which my imagination has endowed it. To tell the truth, I rather 
enjoy the mystery. I will let it remain impenetrable for the time 
being. 

Meanwhile, Ignatius has increasingly come to antagonize my 
host. The boy threatens to disturb his equanimity and break the 
mutual tolerance between them. His stick puppet is utilized with 
its typical deftness in this endeavor. The figure is made to fix 
its gaze on Kasper for several minutes at a time, its body shifting 
slightly in position from one moment to the next. Its move- 
ments are intricately calculated to produce an impression of 
disdain. This is never done directly within Kasper’s line of sight. 
The infernal toy hovers always on the edge of his peripheral 
vision. Just before the man turns his head, the puppet is pulled 
away, hiding itself behind a surface as the boy remains un- 
concealed. The tension this produces is nearly unbearable, yet 
Kasper has thus far managed to control his obvious frustration. 

I compose this entry mere minutes after Emma has taken 
leave of my bed. Her appearance this evening was as punctual 
as ever, our coupling dispassionate and unsatisfying, Her body 
blindly thrusts against my own like a hammer striking the head 
of a nail, affixing my soul to the heart of a world which cannot 
maintain its composition. Just as steel is tempered by fire and 
water, I feel somehow fortified by my successive periods of 
substantiality and dissolution. In this way does my lover con- 
spite with the Holy One in order to make of me a worthy 
servant for my patroness. 

Emma, in a rare moment of verbosity, left me with an inaus- 
picious omen before returning to her room this evening. “You 
have only a little time left here,” she told me in a perfectly mat- 
ter-of-fact tone of voice. “You'll abscond, just like the others, 
and will be no more missed than anybody else.” 

I don’t know who the others are, though I’m bothered by a 
vague conviction that she refers to those discarded shades of 


myself that have their roots in timelines lost to history. 
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2 December 


Ihave not the slightest clue what time it is, though I suspect it’s 
close to sunrise. I’ve woken from a persistent vision involving 
a seties of depraved encounters within the hold of a ship. As 
my ordeal continued, I found myself desperately wishing that 
the all-devouring waters would swallow me up. I’m not parti- 
cularly moved to return to sleep. 

It’s hardly surprising that my rest is disturbed. Earlier this 
evening, the full extent of my disease has been revealed to me. 
So perplexing are the implications of what I’ve seen that ’m 
tempted to pretend they don’t exist. Kasper had invited me to 
dine with him in celebration of the acquisition of a new client. 
I politely refused, preferring to dine alone, yet I conceded to a 
single glass of Aquavit at the dinner table in the kitchen. Igna- 
tius made his usual appearance shortly after the drinks had been 
poured, stick puppet in hand. With the deftness of a master 
artisan, he matched the figute across the floor and made it 
climb the wall beneath the high shelf directly across from me. 
While my host had become quite adept at ignoring the boy’s 
antics, it was all I could do to retain my composure. The wood- 
en monkey took on a degree of comicality that bordered on the 
absurd. Several times, in the course of his ascent, he slipped 
back down some distance, only to find his footing in the tiny 
space between the boards. After each minor setback, he tire- 
lessly returned to his endeavor, never for a moment giving in 
to the weariness that so obviously assailed him. 

Having finally managed to scale the wall and perch himself 
upon the far end of the ledge, the monkey turned and trained 
his eyes not on my host, but on myself. Aside from the wooden 
mantle clock, which is not in proper working order, the shelf is 
quite profusely decorated. ve come to understand that Emma 
is in charge of the décor throughout the house. She’s equipped, 
in contrast to her lack of artistry in more intimate matters, with 
a surprisingly delicate eye for detail. The ivory petals of several 
stat magnolias rose from a pair of vases placed to either side of 
the clock. On the side that was nearest me stood a tall jade bottle 
engraved with characters of eastern origin. The further side was 
largely occupied by a wooden cabinet of exquisite craftsmanship. 
One of the monkey’s arms was made to rest atop the latter. I 
thought for a moment that he was going to tilt it forward, 
causing it to plummet toward a spectacular collision below. 

Rather that push it off the shelf, its tiny hand was made to 
slip into the space behind the knob on one of the cabinet doors. 
With a single graceful motion, the box was opened and the left 
half of the interior revealed. An ege leaned up against a par- 
tition of rich, dark wood that separated the two sides. Within 
seconds, the cabinet door was closed again, but what I’d seen 


in the space behind it had affected me beyond measure. Though 
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I could hardly put it into words, I now knew precisely what it 
was that lay concealed in the priest’s compartment of the con- 
fessional. Just as the initiate of the Mysteries of Eleusis, having 
been prepared by a long and arduous drama, was delivered a 
crucial revelation through the mechanism of a sheaf of wheat, 
so have I had the very seed of my affliction revealed to me by 
a common household object. 

In a single, devastating flash, an insupportable barrage of 
memoties came flooding back to me. I understood that my di- 
sease had overtaken me with far greater frequency than Id sus- 
pected. My abdications from the world had cast no shadows, 
produced no reflections, and left no traces of their passing. The 
incidents that I’d forgotten far outnumbered those that I’d 
retained. I saw myself emerging from a fugue beneath a bridge 
in Antwerp, suffering the onset of an attack in a crowded wait- 
ing room in Brussels, returning to my senses in the washtoom 
of a café in which P’d locked myself in a blind panic. I re- 
membered wandering, overwhelmed and in an escalating stupor, 
through the nighttime streets of Ostend and Bruges, Charleroi 
and Mons. Several dozen episodes in Ghent returned to me, 
one of which had transpired in the arms of the wife of a ma- 
gistrate. Hundreds of additional instances appeared at once 
before my inner eye in meticulous detail. I suspect still more 
remain as yet inaccessible. Again and again has all of history 
been severed only to be cauterized by the fire of God’s ambi- 
valence. The spirit of my saint resides forever on the threshold, 
always ready to administer the anesthetic of oblivion, to tend 
to my despair, and to see me reborn in a world resurrected from 
the dispassion of its creator. 

My host, meanwhile, had no idea what was going through 
my mind. Not knowing what else to do as the memories washed 
through me, I simply raised my glass and took a sip of Aquavit. 
By this time, Ignatius had vanished, leaving a notable tension 
behind him in the kitchen. I feel that Kasper’s approaching the 
limits of his patience with the boy. 

Later in the evening, for the first time, I refused the ad- 
vances of the maid. I left the door securely locked and ignored 
the sharp rapping of her knuckles upon its surface. After a 
minute or two, I was relieved to hear her slow, departing foot- 
steps. I’m inclined to agree with her recent pronouncement. 
Very soon, the time will come for me to leave this place. I’ve 
saved enough money to allow myself to drift in reasonable 
comfort for a little while. Though something propels me from 
the convenience of this house, my time here will not have been 
wasted. I’ve been brought into contact with the muse of my 
disease and made to comprehend a little of her mystery. There 
is some danger, on the other hand, in remaining too long, If I 
overstay my welcome, I put myself at risk of incurring unde- 
sitable liabilities. 
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5 December 


Only one incident worth noting has taken place in the time 
between my last entry and this one. While the event has not 
effected my decision to abscond, as Emma has so eloquently 
termed it, it has provided an appropriate degree of closure for 
the circumstances under which my journal began. A brisk walk 
to the station upon the completion of this entry will mark the 
termination of this record. Within its pages lay the scattered 
fragments of a single, concise statement: the enunciation of an 
edict from the lips of my saint, itself a footnote to a doctrine 
necessitated by the eruption of the eternal into history. 

I’ve given no notice of my imminent departure from this 
house. I plan simply to step out and neglect to return. A train 
tide to Luxembourg will deliver me to unknown harbors. What 
awaits me there is not in my control. To abandon one’s life to 
the hands of providence is itself a form of prayer. However 
careless the act appears in its execution, it bestows honors and 
distinguishments that cannot be attained by more conventional 
forms of worship. 

Rising from my bed this morning, having awoken from a 
dreamless sleep, 1 was immediately confronted with fevered 
thoughts of Severina’s star. It seemed to smoulder in a place 
that I couldn’t quite identify, its crimson radiance signifying a 
covenant between the unchanging monotony of heaven and 
the transitory destiny of the terrestrial world. An answering 
signal could faintly be discerned in the dark heart of the earth, 
a tising pulse that seethed and wailed like an animal in distress. 

I dressed myself and stepped into the corridor just in time 
to catch sight of the maid passing into the confines of her 
bedroom. She resembled a penitent Cistercian as she crept into 
the shadows on the far side of her door. While she hardly dis- 
coutages him, she has a tendency to bear the guilt for the discre- 
pancies committed by her son. I expected to find Ignatius in 
the lower section of the house engaged in some insidious game 
designed to irritate my host. 

The light cast from the lamps above me gently overflowed 
onto the dark wood of the stairs as I descended into the open 
foyer. From the upturned mouths of six tall urns rose the flo- 
wer-strewn stalks of an abundance of winter jasmine that Emma 
had gathered from the garden. A low hum seemed to emerge 
from the panels on the walls. I could feel it in the hollow at the 
base of my skull. The sensation gave rise to a familiar inner 
glow as I stepped through a narrow doorway and into the kitch- 
en. I caught sight of Ignatius’ handiwork immediately upon 
entering the brightly lit space. 

Below the high shelf upon which the mantle clock resided 
stood a truly preposterous display. The monkey puppet had 
been crucified upon two long, silver serving utensils bound into 


a cross with a length of twine. The vertical bar emerged from 
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a small pyramid of eggs that had been carefully arranged at its 
base. A small hole had been carved into the puppet’s left side, 
just above the top of its silken gown. The wound was stained 
with dark red wine which flowed down the length of the gem- 
studded material and onto the eggshells below. The fluid, so my 
deranged imagination told me, comprised the nectar of eternity, 
having sprung from a leak in a point of vulnerability within the 
fabric of the created world. 

My thoughts were inundated with a multitude of disparate 
associations all at once. I felt certain at that moment that I un- 
derstood everything: the blood of the saints; the immortal elixir; 
the passing of the Logos through the body of the son and 
through his wounds into the soft, dark earth; the production 
of unspeakable ores; the propitiation of the star; the subtle 
wine of prophecy and the drunkenness thereof and the return- 
ing of creation to its immutable source. To my dismay, my 
newfound understanding has proved fleeting, At the time of 
writing, the knot that bound these threads into a single epiphany 
has again come undone. At times I feel that I can almost weave 
them together into a coherent pattern, yet the central motif 
forever eludes my comprehension. 

I don’t know how long I remained there. | felt a hint of 
disappointment to find the puppet entirely devoid of its ani- 
mating fire now that it was no longer in the hands of its con- 
troller. It hung listless on its silver cross, the only element of 
life being the artificial blood that weeped from its side. I won- 
dered if I’d see it resurrected. The vital breath that was with- 
drawn from it, so it seemed to me at the time, would inevitably 
seek expression elsewhere. My reverie was broken by the sound 
of Kasper shouting excitedly from another room. “Ignatius!” 
His voice was fraught with uncharacteristic rage. “Ignatius, 
come here at once!” 

A quick trip through the narrow passage behind the stairs 
led me into the parlor. There, I found Kasper frantically trying 
to extinguish a minor fire before the armoire. With scarcely a 
thought, I helped him stamp out the flames. From what I could 
tell a pile of legal documents had been all but ruined. A section 
of the carpet had been badly scorched as well. Thick rolls of 
ivory smoke careened up to the ceiling, slowly making their way 
toward the quarters of the room. No sooner had the blaze been 
put out than did the armoire doors swing open before us. 
Ignatius resided inside of the cabinet like a god inside an alcove. 

The boy had not a single item of clothing on, though this 
was difficult to discern at first sight. His body had been de- 
corated with elaborate markings that covered him from head 
to toe. Long phrases in stylized letters of red and black had 
been painted in tight spirals around his arms, legs, torso, neck, 
and head. These were emphasized by winding serpents, their 
jaws extending from their open mouths like the blades of 


ceremonial daggers. His hands were extended to either side to 
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the limits of the interior of the armoire. Each palm cradled an 
egg, their surfaces reflecting the light of the rising sun which 
streamed in through the parlor windows. The phrases on his 
body had been written in what appeared to be Greek, which, 
though I couldn’t read a word, I understood with perfect clarity. 
The boy had transformed himself into a Holy Book. His flesh 
bore the Testament of St. Severina in characters at once sacred 
and profane. 

He took a step toward Kasper, passing out from beneath 
the shelter of the armoire, his eyes locked on those of the older 
man. The expression on his face conveyed a knowledge fat 
beyond his years. For one fleeting moment, | beheld the full 
extent of the boy’s genius. He bears within himself the seed of 
perfection, his actions demonstrating the ineffable mind of a 
divinity beyond reason. He’s beholden to no law and does not 
concede to destiny. His blood is distilled from the contempt of 
the undying for everything that passes away. It’s hardly any 
wonder that he refuses to speak. Words must comprise for him 
a senseless indulgence, an affirmation of the futility of human 
endeavor in which the baseness of our sentiments is exalted 
like an idol. 

While I was moved to the edge of rapture by the boy’s ap- 
pearance, Kasper was hardly amused. Grasping Ignatius by one 
arm, he raised a single hand into the air above his head and 
brought it down with excessive force across one side of his 
painted face. While the boy hardly reacted at all to the vicious 
chastisement, both eggs dropped from his hands. As they 
cracked open on the carpet, I felt the breaking of a tension that 
had been with me from the day I first took up lodging in this 
house. The assault was not yet over. My employer proceeded 
to regale the young savant with a scarcely controlled outburst. 
“You're no son of mine, do you hear me?” he shouted, his eyes 
like spitting cobras as he clutched the decorated flesh. ““You’re 
no son at all!” 

Ignatius fixed his assailant with a stare of unconcealed vic- 
tory before calmly extricating himself from his grasp. He took 
a single step backward, cast his eyes toward the ceiling in a 
gesture of derision, and silently headed through one of the 
parlor doors, presumably to return to the sanctuary of his bed- 
room. It occurred to me only at that moment that he couldn’t 
possibly have decorated his body by himself. He must have 
enlisted the aid of his mother, whose complicity I ought to have 
guessed from the beginning. 

“Assuming you still have a stomach for coffee after this ri- 
diculous little drama,” uttered Kasper, having swiftly regained 
his self-control, “I suggest we take it in the nook beneath the 
stairs.” 

I politely agreed, and within minutes we were doing our 
best to enjoy the dark, black liquid. Emma makes the stuff 


atrociously strong, So far as I know, this is precisely the way that 
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Kasper prefers it. “The boy acts out this way every so often,” 
so my employer informed me. “After doing so, he disappears 
without a trace for several days. We can at least look forward to 
an uneventful week while he stays locked up in his mother’s 
bedroom.” 

Hardly a word passed between us in the hours that followed. 
At length, Emma came downstairs and prepared a conciliatory 
breakfast: crépes with artichokes and spinach drizzled over with 
a glaze of honey. The image of the painted letters that wound 
their way around Ignatius’ body remained ever in the back of 
my mind. Their message conveyed the inconceivable grace by 
which the saints commune with the means of their annulment. 
To the sinners of the world, this inexplicable communion ap- 
pears like somewhat of a parlor trick. It seems impossible that 
the nothingness embodied by the Absolute could be reconciled 
with the incarnated soul. 

By the time we finished our morning meal, I’d decided the 
time had come for me to depart from the house. There was 
hardly any need to gather my belongings, as I possess too little 
to warrant even the meagerest effort. I tended to the day’s work 
with the utmost thoroughness, finding a simple joy in the futility 
of my tasks. 

As evening fell, I couldn’t help but steal a final glance at St. 
Severina’s page in Kasper’s book. I’m certain that I won’t have 
occasion to lay eyes on it again. As I gazed once more upon the 
flawless body of my saint, my interpretation of her testament 
was confirmed. The parable presented in her photograph has 
now been understood in full. What lies behind the closed door 
of the confessional is the very axis of necessity — it is the desire 
of the Absolute, the will to manifest from nothing, the temp- 
tation to exist against all odds. It is precisely this which con- 
stitutes the initial error of the cosmos. The saint’s complicity 
in the photograph denotes the true purpose of redemption. By 
making her confession to the very principle of original sin, she 
ratifies the flaw in the celestial design. 

To further elucidate what’s been revealed to me would be 
an impropriety. The ability to contain the abomination of true 
wisdom tequires a lifetime of repentance. This must be the true 
objective of the mortifications of the ascetic, with their em- 
phasis on the extinction of desire. There are other methods. 
One might reduce oneself to nothing, embrace the ravages of 
the perverse, or, as in my own case, come to know the ineffable 
purely by accident. There are costs incurred, no matter what 
the mechanism used. The germ that so insidiously contaminates 
my blood at once perfects and negates my humanity. This du- 
bious mitacle is accomplished without the slightest volition on 
my part. Like a reluctant prophet, I’m scarcely given any choice. 

In one hout’s time, Pll be en route to a city which is entirely 
unknown to me. The distant call of unfamiliar streets lends an 


animating vigor to my spirit. Emma has been duly satisfied, or 
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so I can only suppose, and has returned to her quarters without 
a word. She’s left the serenity of a sleeping house in her wake. 
So far as I’m concerned, this final act marks the completion of 
my contract. I feel a trace of apprehension lest my infirmity 
overtake me before I manage to board my train. If my symp- 
toms come before I leave the house, so be it. Having renounced 
the possession of my senses, I give myself entirely over to the 
wiles of my patron saint. One thousand fugues or more await 
me and I welcome each and every one of them. I am an in- 


cidental servant of oblivion, and I want for nothing. 
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EACH OF US must pay for the slightest damage he inflicts 
upon a universe created for indifference and stagnation; 
sooner or later, he will regret not having left it intact. 


— Emil CIORAN 


Whatever version of the story his memory had retained, Minion 
was of the opinion that it would have no consequence upon 
his life. Any supposition to the contrary implied that there was 
some arrangement that had direct bearing upon his decisions, 
that there was some principle guiding his hand. Freedom re- 
quited a void to flourish, and would eventually succumb to it; 
was there therefore not a certain perversion to find persuasive 
that which neither could, nor cared to last? Time was past where 
a man thought of himself in terms of a dawn, for he skewed 
opaquely towards the erosive twilight of his own existence, ripe 
for disappearance. That made him a free man, unencumbered 
and decamped with little sensation. Did his liberty not consist 
solely in this: that he obeyed the laws of nature because he had 
himself recognized them as such, and not because they had 
been imposed upon him externally by any foreign will what- 
soever. He had toyed with the idea in some fanciful moment, 
and it had given him some pleasure — particularly in corrupting 
Ed and the young idiot boy. 

‘Skittles, Birdy said raspily and grinned. His protruding teeth 
and upper gum shone in the moonlight. The maw widened and 
a colored candy disappeared into the bloodied face hovering on 
the shadowtackled backseat of the car. “That’s right, Birdy- 
Birdy,’ Minion chuckled and turned back round towards Ed in 
the drivet’s seat. Outside the moon shimmered and they couldn’t 
hear any police sitens approaching them. “You can have all the 
Skittles you want. 

In some pocket of darkness along a fissure in the Dark 
Continent, they had robbed a gas station and killed two. Minion 
had made one of his speeches: ‘Isn’t that right Birdy? Aren’t we 
all rushing towards a RED LIGHT!? Send this gentleman to 
the BIG BLACK tight now! And then Birdy had shot the gas 
station attendant in the head with a 12 gauge and then they had 
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gunned the Nechayev into the night, kicking up dust and an 
infernal gout of exhaust from the black car. 

How long had they been on the rampage, thundering 
through the cracks of the Dark Continent? Three weeks — six? 
Ed wasn’t certain any longer. Behind the tinted windows of the 
cat, the nights blurred into each other. Maybe they had been 
driving into the void in long concentric circles. Dizzying, vortex 
helmed, the roads and buildings swirling and collapsing towards 
some undetermined destination. Going round and round, as if 
they had slipped into a rut from which there was no escape. 
They were like hooded men, eyeless and blind, tumbling into 
time, cavorting into a long winter that turned bone and softened 
the senses. Perhaps they were stumbling through a great forest, 
ot an empty dilapidated city, voided of divinities or tyrants, in 
some corner of the Dark Continent. In the territories of in- 
between, haphazard threads of buildings floated knurly in their 
headlights and dissolved back into the darkness behind them. 
The idiot boy’s bloodied face floated at the rear windows of 
the Nechayev and looked down side streets cancelled where the 
dark interrupted them, and beyond which he imagined an end- 
less network of blind alleys. Was evolution not like a labyrinth 
of blind alleys, a fraudulent map to the idiot’s paradise, Minion 
thought, that because of some built-in error or deficiency, pre- 
disposed itself towards self destruction, rushing headlong with- 
out a compass towards the folds of heaven and the Big Black 
beyond it? But they were never going to stop, they had tres- 
passed a thousand red lights, and only the BIG RED LIGHT 
would send them crashing and tumbling through their wind- 
shields, anatomies curled and broken in a baptism of scintil- 
lating glass. But in this dark it was as if they were no longer nes- 
tled upon the worn leather seats of the Nechayey, but perched 
atop a huge mound of bodies, exhumed and engined by a few 
ataxic arms jutting out of the moldy foundation, clawing them 
evet forwards, in jagged leaps, from one decrepit town to the 
next. 

Hither way, they would never allow themselves to be caught 
alive. They would thunder down the road, and only a hail of 
bullets would stop them. Maybe the idiot boy had really out- 
smarted them both, Ed thought as his eyes had been fixed upon 
the dark road ahead. Captured, surely they would presume that 
the boy had been manipulated, insidiously manipulated by two 
so-called adult men, to do unspeakable acts. While he and 
Minion would dangle kicking from the gallows, Birdy could look 
forward to warm beds and the curious gazes of psychiatrists, 
and beyond which, the Gates of Heaven and their Stewart of 
that Great Household, perched betwixt the in-between. De 
facto ex nihilo. But they wouldn’t be captured alive. They were 
ghouls of the night, and ghouls didn’t play according to the 
rules. Only a ghoul could see how things really were, because a 


ghoul was outside of humanity. 
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‘We are the offspring of some inadmissible tribe Birdy, some 
evaporated country, fraudulently exhumed from the misbegot- 
ten sideshow of history. A man’s country is but a camp in the 
desert. You see Birdy-Birdy, history suggests a finite success, 
where failure is eternal.’ 

‘Story-story, Birdy said and grinned. 

Minion looked at Ed in the Nechayev’s driver seat. ‘Story. 
You can have Skittles and a little story. 

He and Ed had found the idiot boy locked into a large 
birdcage in the bowels of a decrepit colonial sitting upon some 
bewildered state line. Standing crooked, its rooms and corridors 
leaned towards separate nation states, its corrugated compass 
rose weathervane hanging collapsed and dangling from one 
skewed turret. Seemingly inconspicuous but to the cloudy eyed, 
the house had proven the most rewarding. Age hard to gage, 
they found the idiot boy malnourished and grunting at their 
flashlights, one eye orange, the other a dark emerald green. 
Some candy and improvised discipline had quickly reassigned 
him from one prison to the next. Ever since, the idiot boy’s face 
had hovered at the Nechayev’s rear windows and stared at 
things drifting past him in the dark. Maybe he was mesmerized 
by his own reflection, Minion reasoned, the idiot boy recog- 
nizing for the very first time his strange dislocated eyes and the 
recessed upper lip which revealed a glistening and protruding 
gum. 

Ed was simpler. Rudimentary. Minion had found him two 
years previously drifting lost in the fraudulent twilight of papier- 
machéd nation states. Entombed in inadequacy and the bureau- 
cracy of his feeble will, Minion had soon seen to it that all ex- 
traneous noise was culled. ’To amuse himself, Minion had filled 
the man’s head with several confused strains of virulent ideo- 
logy, and planted the seed of self immolation into his head. A 
man was inadequate, Minion reasoned, if he had not yielded to 
the fascination of every form of extremism by the time he was 
thirty. However, to further amuse himself, once the idea of self 
destruction had been allowed to fester and grow, Minion had 
then consistently derided him for his weakness and inability to 
do the act, which in turn intensified the man’s anger a thousand- 
fold and which quickly had made him far more deadly in the 
broad perspective. Elevate a man a little, Minion reasoned, more 
satisfying was his inevitable downfall. Thus was his perennial 
freedom outlined. 

But they had started small, he and Minion. Some robberies, 
petty theft, extortion, then there had been instances punctuated 
with violence. Instances where Minion himself had lost control. 
There was no pattern to these disruptions, except they became 
more ageravating, more random, more intense, more banal. A 
wrong glance, a fanciful moment, a particular song on the radio, 
anything could trigger Minion to sudden violence. Hardly could 


he look upon man without imagining him a corpse. But then 
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the boy had come between them, drawing all of Minion’s atten- 
tion. Ed was relieved to a degree. He was certain that had the 
boy not appeared, Minion would have killed him, eventually, on 
a whim. But Birdy unnerved him too: the fractured gaze, the 
idiotic monosyllabic mumbling, the way his head tilted slightly 
to one side when he was listening to instruction. He was like a 
dog, eager to please his new master at every turn in the dark 
road. 

‘Story-story, Birdy pleaded and grinned. 

‘Story-story. Minion said. “You can have Skittles and a little 
story. 


They drove by night Reeping to the back roads. They usually slept 
in the car, but sometimes they sojourned in pockets of black and 
disappeared for days. When their slumber became restless, they 
took to the roads again, ahvays straying to the cracks between the 
territories. Sometimes, before the killing, they would roll down the 
windows of their car and feel the wind upon their faces, bathing 
themselves in the sliver of moonlight, beaconed shimmering on the 
periphery of the great void. 

They had ahvays been three. When one of them was no more, 
it was replaced with something else, and it was given the same name 
as the one that went before. This was the way it had always been. 

The car changed when it had to. When the engine started to 

fail and the chassis was puckered with rust, the car was replaced. 
Before there was a car, they had ridden on horseback, the hoofs 
thundering and squelching down the winding banks of the Old 
Continent, and before that, they had walked or crawled on their 
hands and knees in the mud, or perched atop vast mounds of 
bodies, the foundations restless, spurious arms clawing through the 
primordial mud, pivoting around huge ancient black stones, bathing 
their muddied faces in the sliver of moonlight. 

They answered to no one but the Ancient Mound, and it 
demanded only subservience to the Dark Continent. 

When the moon shivered, shimmering, the Three would start 
to stir. They would come out of the cracks in the Ancient Mound 
or rise from the interiors of the car and rev up the infernal engine 
and begin to drift up and down the back roads. On some forgotten 
inlet in the borderland, there would ahvays be a straggler, a broken 
down car, or a lost visitor having taken one wrong turn too many. 
The Dark Continent always offered so wantonly and it was the 
charge of the Three to consummate Its appetites. 


Minion had heard several versions of the tale told to him in 
his youth, and in his experience, whatever embellishments were 
added to the core of the fraudulent story, they usually served 
particular motivations. Viscerally inclined to systems, he rea- 
soned, men and women ceaselessly constructed them. In his 
erandmothet’s version, the three instigators of wrath were really 


angels doing some spurious divinity’s work in disguise, and they 
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floated back and forth along the continent on a chariot of light, 
and protected children from the cruelty of atrophied smiles and 
blood dreaming of itself. In his father’s version, on the opposite 
Disappeared Continent, the Ancient Mounds colluded with the 
prison wardens on Death Row, and the chosen were plucked 
from the indigenous population in the middle of the night and 
led right past the gallows and out through a back door. Outside, 
just beyond the perimeter of the tall barbed-wired prison fence, 
there would be a black car, windows timbered with blurred 
trembling faces, waiting to take them deeper into the cracks of 
the Dark Continent never to be seen or heard of again. 

Minion hadn’t given any of the stories much currency, in 
fact he didn’t give much currency to anything anymore. What 
did memory serve to someone who was rudderless? Memory 
was for someone who believed in a certain causality — to him, 
all vagaries of the void. History was a man’s ageression towards 
himself. If he’d learned anything, it was how to survive. He’d 
killed, he’d robbed, he’d lied, and if there had been some de- 
velopmental trajectory where past experience and action some- 
how tempered whatever was happening in the present moment, 
it was only to make it more aggravating, it was only so that he 
wouldn’t get caught, so that he would survive longer. The spec- 
tacle of a great idea disfigured. 

Minion’s version of the story, however banal and devoid of 
embellishment, had been a useful tool of recruitment. The boy 
was simple, but he was powerful and deadly. On some border, 
he thought, they had watched with glee and amusement as the 
boy had plucked the eyes from a gas attendant they’d shot. 
Standing at the back of the store in the florescent glow of the 
beer coolers they’d made cooing noises, and dared the boy to 
make of the eyes as he had made of the Skittles. An easy lis- 
tening tune of Stairway to Heaven had been playing out of the 
overhead speakers. The boy had been easy to goad to violence, 
and it amused Minion to no end, Ed could see. It fuelled his 
accumulating sense of empowerment. Amused, the Tyrant him- 
self was gripped by a much deeper terror. And the Tyrant’s sto- 
ries, grisly fugues, grew and grew with each telling. They became 
more insidious, loosing coherency in favor of grisly content 
designed to instigate more violence from the idiot child. The 
system suggested a settling of accounts, a goad to inspiration. 
New branches of the myth were consequently designed out of 
thin air to introduce new sudden processes of de-humanization 
and estrangement which were made to appear natural and of 
no consequence to the boy. If the fingers of the dead were 
broken, the Ancient Mound bestowed blessings, one for each 
digit. Thumbs were particularly powerful nodes. Break three, 
and the Dark Continent rewarded accordingly. Kill a man and 
his wife within the same twenty-four hour cycle of the moon, 
and you could learn the secret language of the Black Stones. 


How could you look upon any living man without imagining 
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him a corpse, and how could you contemplate a corpse, without 
putting yourself in its place? 

In prison Ed had heard whisperings of a similar ilk. Stories 
of the Continent Wraiths, in hushed exchanges over fenced 
cigarettes and razor blades. Blurred heads and gaping mouths. 
Webbed fingers, protuberant canines. How they wete waiting, 
The engine rumbling softly, infernal gouts of exhaust rising to 
the stars. The leather interiors of the car further darkened by 
tinted windows, sometimes three blurry heads were sketched in 
moonlight or were momentarily exposed in cracks of thunder. 
And they were waiting to take you further down the highways 
of the Dark Continent... 

Where were they? They were Nowhere, having drifted from 
Somewhere, and they were heading towards Wherever — but 
Somewhere had been an elegant mess of horror, confusion and 
contradiction. In Somewhere, there had been witnesses, perhaps 
a mangled fleeing survivor, a couple of cameras. Minion had 
done a little dance for one of them, holding up a severed hand, 
a trophy, he had instructed the boy to harvest on a whim. The 
boy had been quickly conditioned into a Pavlovian canine. Rat- 
tle a bag of Skittles to produce the sound of a rattlesnake, and 
off he went. Unimaginable violence ensued. At the end of ado- 
lescence Minion thought, man was a fanatic by definition. 

At one point they thought they had heard sirens, and pulled 
off to a small winding road. They rode in silence, the headlights 
of the car revealing dense trees on either side, Wherever. Then 
they had found the house. They had almost missed it, but for 
the silvered reflection of some empty jars, twinkling in their 
headlights, dangling by thread on the branches of trees. “Lighty- 
light, Birdy said. ‘Lighty-light”’ 

‘Where?’ Ed squinted into the murk, slowed the rumbling 
engine. 

Birdy raised a bloodied finger from the back seat of the car 
and pointed, the scent of sweet sugar radiating from his wet 
gums. ‘Lighty-light’. 

Ed turned the Nechayev round, killed the lights and scouted 
the property on a second pass. He had seen them too. Empty 
scintillating glass jars hanging from threads in the bushes, and 
behind them, enthusing between patches of shadow in the sli- 
vet of moonlight, a house. Hidden. Alone. You almost couldn’t 
see it behind the trees up on the hill. He pulled the car into the 
muddied driveway. The wheels squelched into the river sedi- 
ment. The narrow path meandered, lengthening into dark time, 
tunneling between the walls of bushes and bracken, the knotted 
elbows of branches. Ever rising they seemed to tunnel into the 
earth. More empty jars twinkled like meager beacons on either 
side of the path. They killed the engine and stepped out into 
the humid night. They saw shuttered windows cross-hatched 


by spurious growths of dense foliage. Crickets hummed in the 
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trees, and mosquitoes buzzed in their ears. The house seemed 
quiet. Old Dark. 

Minion broke the silence with one of his American voices. 
“You wanna have some fun Birdy?’ 

Minion reached into his leather jacket and drew a switch- 
blade into the moonlight. Back and forth it had cut, swelling 
the Dark Continent with crimson. “Time Birdy, time for Conti- 
nent Gods to claim their quarry. He rattled a bag of Skittles. 

Ed held his colt, the Protopean, in one hand. He raised a 
finger to his lips, but Minion didn’t notice, or chose not to cate. 
‘How about it Birdy. Birdy you are a Continent God...Birdy...’ 

The idiot boy’s fractured gaze was raised up towards the 
darkness of the house. He seemed to ignore Minion and scan 
the peeling shuttered windows on the second floor instead. This 
unsettled Ed most of all. Had he ever seen Birdy, so usually 
enthralled and subservient to everything Minion had said or 
done, suddenly wholly preoccupied by the black silent edifice 
of the house? They had made two of these invasions before, 
in some rickety dumps outside Nowhere, and along the banks 
of the river Somewhere, and the boy had been easily goaded to 
rush to the door and make the first killing. It amused Minion 
to no end. Filling the boy’s head with stories. How they were 
flooded with the Ancient Mound’s darkness, doing the great 
work by design. But here, in front of this house, the boy was 
unmoving, petched on the bonnet of the black dusty Nechayey, 
frozen like a monkeyed marionette. 

‘Birdy-Birdy...’ 

Minion shrugged when the idiot boy ignored him. Ed made 
sure not to make eye contact with Minion, who finally trudged 
up the stairs of the porch to the front door. He turned round, 
smiled with the razor blade in his hand. A silvered rictus below 
moons that looked like the pin-pricks of button eyes. He 
knocked on the door. Dully it took to his knuckles. 

‘Mr. Happy Face, Minion called out to the door, turned, 
snickered at them again. Ed made sure to acknowledge him with 
a beaming fake smile. It disappeared as soon as Minion was 
turned back to the door. Unduly sane, more poised than all the 
sages, Ed thought. The people inside were probably armed and 
ready to put a bullet in him the moment the door was thrown 
open. Where were they exactly? It didn’t matter, either way it 
looked like maybe Minion wanted to end it all here. Along this 
convex borderline of null upon the Dark Continent. He would 
see it as a final stand, the house filled with victims, bullets shat- 
tering the shutters. Last time Minion had done things to their 
bodies, viscera clairvoyant, a swansong to the slab, arranged into 
the forms of heaven. If it had been by the spurious design of 
the Great Fraudulent Maker Himself — or by some lesser divi- 
nity perhaps, enthralled to some degree by the promises of pro- 


vidence — that they should be here, or even be alive still, was a 
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mitacle. Maybe there was no one home, and the place had been 
abandoned to some forgotten corner of the Dark Continent. 
He looked towards Birdy. His gaze was unchanged. The idiot 
boy’s attention was fixed up towards the second storey. A thread 
of drool meandered down from his protruding gum along his 
bloody chin. The mosquitoes and crickets had stopped buzzing. 

The lock rattled in the door. 

A woman’s visage came out of the darkness. Hovering, it 
seemed. Then holding still. Hair long and black. Mid-thirties, a 
saint and martyr, Minion thought, then he slashed her throat. 
Or so he imagined, for the door opened to darkness, and no- 
thing more. He imagined how she would have stumbled back- 
wards into the dark, returning her to her obnubilated Savior 
unconsoled. But there was only an incurable void. A pitch 
blackness interrupted by their transgression, its opened throat 
eureling in its folds of negation. Had she — It— grinned at him as — 
It— had floundered backwards? A rictus. Rouged lips, oily glistening gums. 
Maybe it was the way he had arced the sliver of silver into that deep black 
nothing... Not a light was burning inside the house. It smelled 
old. She — It — the dark, was stilled somewhat, bleeding out, 
spreading somewhere on the floor inside. 

Minion gave instructions. Always after the fact. Never had 
he conceived a plan until he was in the sad mayhem of the mo- 
ment. A disorder at the root of existence. ‘Ed the back. Gol 
Birdy come. Skittles.’ Rattle-snaked the boy relented and jumped 
down from the Nechayev, knuckling obediently behind his 
‘Tyrant. 

Ed knew that if he hesitated he would be killed. One sign 
of weakness, wavering, whatever, he was dead. Had there been 
a shape at the door? The silver arc of the blade had danced 
back and forth in a sliver of moonlight. Whatever the case, he 
had considered ending it out here in the woods. He would shoot 
Minion in the back, and then decide what to do with the boy. 
Be done with it, lay low, disappear into the lines of history. But 
like a little pup, he obeyed. 

He found a narrow path that ran along the side of the house. 
One facing seemed to devolve into the next, stumbling round 
the protruding and sharp compass points of its corners. 
Brambles and bushes scratched at his face and ankles and were 
otherwise uncaring save upon their insistence to sow confusion. 
Moonlight seeped between the poplars and fell onto puckered 
walls, crooked. Leaning. Rows of shutters, skewed, all of them 
dark, all of them closed shut, stacked one after the other. Ed 
wondered if they had been here before. Had they circled along 
a great big rut in the void and returned to the idiot boy’s warren? 
But he had perhaps only recognized it as such from the new van- 
tage point afforded him at the undiscovered facing of the house, 
the front had surely looked like any other house in that big 
Nowhere. Had the long night blurred the buildings together, and 


softened the senses as it softened their bones? Time itself had 
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seemed to slip. At the rear, a back garden walled by trees, the 
path meandering between tall grass and weeds. The sky was clear. 
He could feel the ground steadily rise underneath his feet, trees 
nestled at the edge of a black looming shape at the back of the 
garden. A hill upon a hill. Moonlight skirted on its edges a mile 
ort so to either side. He could see no stars where it took shape. 
The air felt heavy in his lungs. The crickets hadn’t returned. 

The porch steps to the rear of the house were crooked, 
kneaded by dampness, age. Something, The angle of the ground 
should have caused the house to lean forwards on its foun- 
dation, ready to keel over. The first step loosened underneath 
his weight and he had to counter himself on the railing. Weak- 
ened by his weight, it almost gave way. Cursing, he stumbled to 
the rear door. It stood open, the dotted fly-screen unlatched. 

At first he was consumed by darkness. His eyes strained, 
then started to settle upon things in the weak exposure. He felt 
like he was being watched. He turned back and looked out 
through the screen door behind him. The garden, wild and 
fathomless. The crest of trees rising, the hill holding everything 
in. He turned back round. 

There was something enthusing in the darkness ahead of 
him. Stopped in his boots, he was, by a nothing moving towards 
him in the dark. It came slowly at first, then the mound gathered 
momentum. It expanded in the weak sliver of moonlight from 
a neatby window and swelled into a woman’s face. Floating. 
Eyes covered black. Rouged lips and gums revealed glistening 
in the darkness. He could smell mold and the warp of history. 
Ten centuries of terrors. 

He fired, Protopean pyrotechnics to thwart himself col- 
lapsing into prayer and panic, instincts eroded. There was a loud 
ringing in his ears. The whole world had flashed white, as the 
muzzle of the Protopean had lit up the room. Trailing, fraudu- 
lent spectral afterimages muddied his eyes. 

He fumbled for some light. A switch on the side wall clicked 
dully on and off, on and off, and still there was only darkness. 
He felt a swoon-like weakness, attended by a negation of all his 
faculties. Had those rouged lips pulled into a smile, in the moment of 
their undoing? Red glistening gums exposed. They looked like those mis- 
aligned upon the idiot boy. Viscera non clairvoyant. 

He peered down onto the floor. It was reduced to a shape, 
unmoving but for the liquid darkness widening around its head. 
He stepped over it, then paused and turned back round to find 
the floor empty. Breathing he stumbled deeper into the house. 
He heard heavy breathing ahead. Creaking, Then laughter. 
Minion’s voice. It got louder as he moved towards a weak source 
of light. Ahead he could hear the idiot boy’s voice, suddenly 
nasal and high pitched. 

‘Lighty-light’ 

There was an oily source of illumination in the next room. 


It fell upon the shape of a man. Late fifties, perhaps older, 
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standing still, all buttoned up in a suit. He held an oil lamp in 
one hand. His black hair was slicked smartly back, pulling at the 
receding hairline above his temples. For a moment Minion had 
stopped laughing when the man had noticed Ed enter the room 
from the rear of the warren. He turned towards him and said. 

‘T trust you have had a safe journey? He had a soft but firm voice, 
equally filled with some semblance of genuine concern, and 
some ceremony befitting his métier, perhaps. Some encumbered 
Slavic European dialect, but British and French too, rolling 
Italian 1’s. 

Hearing this, Minion had momentarily interrupted his 
whimsical merriment, then soon started laughing again, in an 
ever fervent pitch. With the blade in one hand he guffawed, and 
stooped leaning the other hand on one of his knees. The sound 
of the Protopean’s release moments earlier seemed to have 
elicited no questions from either men. 

Betraying no emotion, save for a polite smile, the Butler of 
the house, surely, held his attention towards Ed, chin slightly 
raised, his other hand tugged neatly behind his back. He wore 
a black butterfly, silver buttons at the exposed cuffs underneath 
his black jacket. He had a white towel, starched and spotless, 
neatly folded over one arm. He taised it towards Ed. ‘W7thout 
the intervention of a miracle, how explain that it does not reduce itself to 
dust before our eyes. I trust you have had a safe journey, sir? 

Minion stopped laughing and looked at the Butler with 
some bewilderment and curiosity. Not waiting for the two men 
to respond, the Butler turned and raised his oil lamp in the 
direction of a flight of stairs leading up towards the second 
floor of the house. A faint glow, not quite redolent of the ephe- 
metal quality of the Gates of Heaven, enthused on the steps 
and railing. “Gentlemen, arrangements have been made for your 
accommodations. Bedrooms are immediately to your left at the 
top of the stairs, and I have taken certain liberties and drawn 
two hot baths in lieu of your arrival — to your right, also at the 
top of the stairs. If I am not too presumptuous or forward, I 
would encourage you both to take advantage of the water while 
it is still hot.’ 

Hearing this spurred Minion’s laughter to new heights; so 
intense was his torrent of merriment, that he was all but si- 
lenced, except for deep intakes of air, shaking his head uncon- 
trollably from side to side, begging the unfolding scene to stop. 
Finally catching his breath he said. ‘And who ate your’ 

‘I am the Stewart of this house. At service. 

Minion suddenly interrupted, nodded, smile all but disap- 
peared. He took a few steps forwards and looked into the Stu- 
art’s eyes. Gentle and comforting. Infinite in depth and endless 
in servitude. Mr. Happy Face, Minion thought, ten centuries of ter- 
rors and the warp of history. His time, all of their time, was upon them. 

‘The bath is waiting, sir” He handed Minion the starched 
bath towel. 
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‘Lighty-light’ 

Hearing the idiot boy’s utterance, the Stewart turned and 
looked down upon his next subject. He lowered the oil lamp 
down to the bloodied face, the fractured differentiated green 
and orange eyes, the drool dragging lines of whiteness from the 
exposed protruding glistening gum, and down through the 
blood and dirt on his chin. The glowing orb fell strangely upon 
both their faces. 

The boy raised a hand and tapped a blood spattered finger 
onto the oily glass surface of the lamp. ‘Lighty-light’ 

The Stewart nodded, then raised the lamp’s glass cover, 
exposing the burning wick held forever trapped inside of it. 

Mesmerized, the idiot boy held his fractured gaze upon the 
burning flame. A breeze from the open front door behind 
them, sent the flame briefly wavering in the idiot boy’s dislo- 
cated eyes. Watching them, Ed imagined the orange and blue 
flame suddenly extinguished by a jet of arterial spray from the 
boy’s gaping, open throat. The idiot head tumbling over back- 
wards into the idiot room as it blackened. 

But the boy’s fractured gaze was mesmerized by the waver- 
ing oily flame. Within it, filigrees of light weaved into tendrils 
of shape. He saw a yellow flower, facsimiled a thousand fold 
across a sunshine drenched field. It rose to a hill in the distance, 
its head and shoulders similarly speckled in fire, a vast shape in- 
vaded by lucidity, pure of itself, out of running and outside of 
time. Meaning incarnate, everything personified. The sky above 
was lined with radiant winged trajectories of heavenly bodies 
which somehow eclipsed an even brighter sea of burning petals 
beyond them. More light, somehow purer, streamed out of 
openings only defined as such by the intensity with which they 
burned. By this celestial arrangement were chambets columned 
and mapped. Cornerless rooms curved convex towards ascend- 
ing filigrees emanating assuredly and furiously peaceful. In the 
background, in the Celestial Somewhere, the idiot boy, selfless 
and free, heard the sound of footfalls as Ed and Minion made 
their way up the staits of the keeling house. Abreast of them, 
he saw a wide open vista that bathed the two men in fiery light. 
They were immersed in a vast pool of incandescent water or 
fire, held aloft by four spindled pillars of light. There their coils, 
half immersed, half exposed, were cleansed by the soft geome- 
tric gestures of motherly angels. Tongueless, they sang songs 
in the secret lancuage as a kaleidoscopic tinted steam rose from 
their heavenly bodies and congealed into the shape of a vast 
inverted dome, effervescent and glowing. It sank skyward some- 
how, trespassing the thresholds of its own perimeters whereby 
it raised the incandescent coils of the two men in ecstatic flight 
up towards a spectrum, devoid of color save for the starched 
annihilating purity of a relentlessly good and peaceful eternity. 

‘Watch you don’t burn your fingers,’ the Stewart said, seeing 


the boy’s blood spattered fingers reach for the light. He gently 
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eased the burning wick away and hooded the flame with its 
sooty glass cover. He then took a step away and pulled the door 
of the birdcage closed. It rattled and echoed loudly in the base- 
ment underneath the decrepit colonial. The boy blinked con- 
fused and gripped the rusty cage with his blood spattered 
fingers. 


‘Lighty-light, the Steward said. ‘Lighty-light.’ 
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When I dress myself of a morning, 
the sun hides its face 
and in the mirror of my room 
there is nothing but an impression 
of life, 
as if it were a shadow-speck floating 
from the ceiling’s plaster-cracked chaos. 
I catch it with my lips 

a moth perhaps 

dry as husk.. 
But there is no dust of wings 

Upon my tongue 

But Death’s 
Singular beat and cadence 
At the end of Life’s 
Vagrant road 
Where the other begins 
Where the meeting point 
Blurs 
Into 
LIFE~DEATH 


The everlasting circle 


When the folk music ends and of course it has to end, then 
there is the profoundest silence. You are caught up in a travesty 
from which you cannot escape. The violinist settles his bow 
down by his side as if it were a rifle and fixes me with an ex- 
pression beyond comprehension. He has seen into the furthest 
reaches of my soul and in his expression, there is the final 
declining note of judgement. His brow is moist with sweat but 
his heart is cold as ice. His vision falls down to his dusty boots 
and he is merely a violin player once more, this time in deserved 
but temporary repose, along with his fellows. Wine is brought 
for them and they become like the rest of us; an artist’s impres- 
sion of a moment and a situation where the unseemly haste of 
existence breeds forth the necessity of movement and teac- 
tion — the self-conscious walk of Life to the scaffold, the un- 
swerving kiss of the despairing bitter flag fluttering like a dead 
lover against your cheek, bloody with thwartedness, the down- 


ward stare into the eternal fires that consume us all. And in the 
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fevered silence of my mind, I have to create words that do not 
yet exist; I have to do this to compensate for the banality of 
life, for the inability to escape the rot. Words that do not yet 
exist speak of other places, other realms and states — of free- 
dom’s night. This creation is like recording the days on a prison 
wall, crossing them through again and again. It keeps me sane 
in the madhouse of my being, 

To create words that do not yet exist keeps me going, so to 
speak; keeps me, prevents me from looking at life squarely in 
the face, staring back into its contagion where each hour be- 
comes a month and each day becomes a decade. Imagine the 
subtle terror of knowing that there is no ending, no closing 
down of the darling coffin lid, no final kiss upon the lips, no 
beloved photograph torn to shreds or held gracefully over a 
flame until the existence denoted within withers and implodes 
to dear carbon and ash. My lodgings are devoid of clocks, for 
the ‘tick-tock’ in my mind is enough to keep me in line; it is my 
philosopher’s heartbeat, defiant and antagonistic and impatient 
with fatalism, hiding its secret terrors from the day to day. If I 
had my own choice in the matter, and I do not, I would hold a 
photograph over a flame every morning and watch its repre- 
sentation of life disintegrate and vanish in a bold ritual to no 
gods at all. This would be my joy. But I have no choice in the 
matter. The secret terrors for some are the knock upon the door 
and the sound of the shunt of the railway carriage out of the 
yard to embark on the rails to its inevitable vanishing point and 
for me the secret terrors are the knock on the door of my con- 
sciousness, reminding me of the grubby stench of my own 
human condition. My prison of words is complete; the purest 
representation of the reality that I crave escape from, but of 
coutse this is a voluntary internment camp and I am its prisoner 
and its cruel and stinking hated commandant. I shy away from 
shadows that grow larger by the day that lasts a decade in my 
mind. I am an abomination. 

In life, we are represented by death. It runs through our 
veins, better than blood; it is all around us, like oxygen just 
before it is cut off by the good Doctor whose hand happens 
to fall gracefully against the lever on the cylinder; elegantly done 
Sir! I only tell you this because it is important to me. It is at the 
marrow of my life, which in itself is but a cipher for my death. 
The coffee that I drink and the cigarettes that I smoke are rich 
and faithful companions beyond compare. Their collective 
comfort and divinity have dominion over my brain which reels 
in drunkenness and yet I am perfectly still and sober in repose. 
I have a half-smile upon my lips that cannot be unlocked for 
its meaning. Even I could not unlock it. The smile is indepen- 
dent of myself; it merely joins me for the afternoon like a 
passing cloud over an empty parade ground. I am its host or is 
the smile my own host? I twitch and wince at the thought, as if 


I am recalling some kind of pain; perhaps an afternoon of 
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ratified and chaotic mechanical music at the dentist, some years 
hence, and by invitation only. In the root canal of my mind, it 
is hard to hold back the emotions, like the sex moment of no 
return, where the gloved hand disappears up into the darkness 
of the skirt, never to return. Our thoughts are our impunities 
and remind us of our tragic natures. We are foul and the mere 
reflection in a mirror’s glass of our good selves makes me reach 
for a revolver to blow open my soul, through the entry of my 
head. I have a revolver ready for the day and for the night, but 
it is hidden somewhere about my person, like a cancer. I gnaw 
on Life’s ribcage and sit it out in cafés and libraries and grand 
open spaces knowing that they become smaller by the day, by 
the week and by the year, sending me surely back to some kind 
of primary madness, when I sat upon my mother’s knee in the 
blankness of the day. Grand open spaces make me feel more 
insignificant, like a discarded chess piece and that is good, for 
I can disappear inside my own mythology, as if I were already 
buried; static, wooden, painted, universally recognised, silent 
against the squares, safe in numbers and the concord of beau- 
tiful sentinel gloom. 

And here we are now, in the blankness of the day. My fin- 
gets grow yellow with deathly nicotine. 

I have stubbed yet another cigarette out and can taste the 
bitterness upon my lips as if it were the lipstick that a whore 
caked on that morning, for the reverence of the ritual maw and 
the journey down to the Stygian depths of the once-human 
heart, where clouds hang silent obscuring the ebb and flow of 
dying life. Here, come! Look at the family who have just sat 
down at the next table. Already the mother is talking in hushed 
tones, the perfect winged whisper of death that she cannot yet 
recognise. She talks about a friend’s recent death, with a tear in 
her eye, but really the tear is growing for herself in her mortality. 
She is tired and her family have sucked her dry to a husk. Her 
husband sits opposite her; he has the demeanour of her pall- 
bearer that I imagined when I first saw them approach the café. 
The folk musicians have decided to start up again with the ca- 
cophony of their shrill violins and baleful tunes, as if they are 
invited solely to give further solemn impression to the picture 
that I am painting in my mind. 

When I hear the folk music, it excites my senses and begins 
to irrigate the tivers of my own lapsed imagination that are run 
virtually dry because of the drought within my soul. There is a 
fevered drought within my soul; an aridity that is painful to 
express and to endure, but endure and tolerate it, 1 must, for 
that is a challenge from within and without. | drink bitter coffee 
and to follow the ritual, I turn the cup upon its head into the 
saucer so that I can read the fortune from out the congealing 
aromatic grounds that skirt around the cup’s rim and fall from 
its interior base. The cup shows that there is banal chaos ahead 


and a journey and that I will go on with Death who brings the 
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peace of death and I will travel far with him, perhaps to the 
edge of the journey’s end. This much I know, for my mother 
told it to me. I run the forefinger of my right hand around the 
rim of the saucer now and still this woman is carrying the tear 
at the corner of her eye. There! It falls onto her cheek and her 
pallbearer wipes it clear with the forefinger of his right hand, 
sucking the salty unction into his mouth, slaking the aridity of 
his thinning lips and so the picture is complete and the violins 
trail off into the forests of my mind, into the ravines of the 
departing light and far-flung footsteps, where history awaits me 
with an empty page and a sterile pen, greeted unto stone sur- 
faces that I have not yet seen and cannot yet describe. My face 
is pressed up against the stones by unseen hands for my papers 
are not in order. Can you see this? 

I have much to do and the sun is already in the ascendant. 
I once saw the sun rise immediately after it had set and that 
troubles me still; a stillbirth in grey and black and iridescence. 
A rejection of light. 

I cannot speak the language of Life but somehow I manage 
it and articulate slowly and I get by. Iam no village idiot. I have 
never stopped getting by. Life is all about ‘getting by’. I came 
here to escape but my heart and my soul knew that the idea of 
‘escape’ was a fiction, a filthy lie of my own making and of 
those who have gone before — the architects of my future, 
whose traces I seek upon the air like stagnant winding sheets. 
And mark you, the lie is not made by my heart and soul but by 
my third compartment or panel if you will, my ‘triptych’ self, 
the man of reason in logic. I am in infernal conflict with this 
third shadow. It dominates my centre of gravity in perpetual 
motion of conflict and it seeks to step out from the panel and 
from the page to throttle me half-dead into some kind of new 
existence beyond the reach of men and women that sit at cafes 
and listen and watch the cavalcade of the world go by. The stu- 
port is the entry point to the new existence and it must be re- 
sisted. It must be resisted. I wish that I could communicate the 
eternal forest breezes that waver through my waking hours, for 
they save me from succumbing to this extra person that sits 
upon the windowsill of my existence, staring out at me from 
within. But he will never leave even after I have departed. This 
is the curse of the age. I cannot now capture that which is good. 
It is too late for that. 

I have grown to become familiar with this person and have 
courted his fateful presence from perhaps long ago, when I was 
a child sitting by the fire, aware of the phantoms and miscreants 
all around me, as if the magical book that had opened for me 
were actually a door that could not be closed. And all of this is 
by the by, you understand. I remember that I had a wooden fi- 
gure that my mother gave to me and this wooden figure was 
carved and wrought and painted with such pleasing skill that I 


wanted to seek out the person who made such a delightful 
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companion in wood. But he was long departed for another part 
of the country and so were his family. They left in the night 
and when day came, their house was empty. The wooden pup- 
pet had a violin and it was fashioned so that the violin was 
placed against the chest or ribcage, if you will, of this figure, in 
the old way of playing. It was solid and sturdy and like the 
travelling musicians of old, this violin was like an extension of 
the skeleton, an echo from a time before reason and enlighten- 
ment, when to walk through the village such was to cause quite 
a stir and to play a haunting cadence on the air was to fill the 
pathways and the streets with memories of things that I had 
not even experienced or seen but somehow seemed to recog- 
nise; like thinking that you have caught a fly in the palm of your 
hand, only to find it settling upon the grimy curtains of your 
room above your head. A fly will stare at you with its back 
turned to face your front. It will see you and take action unless 
it is ready to die.... and then.. it is yours as truly as if you had 
killed yourself. Only the time needs to be right. One action! 

This wooden figure would sit and stare at me on the simple 
chair that I had placed for it and when I returned from my 
youthful studies, it would be there, chest out, painted lines arti- 
culating the ribs and the tunic and the lines of the face, as if to 
exaggerate its meaning and intent. Through this figure, I be- 
came familiar with the opportunity to take myself out of myself 
and to join in company that of course was not really there. I 
can hear the voices as if they were here but a minute ago against 
the clatter of the carriages and motor vehicles and I can des- 
cend into myself, tumbling back into Time’s salty channel where 
freedom’s fickle loving is on the tide and where future secrets 
grow like toadstools obscured by weed and tendril. And it was 
here in the shadow of this companion puppet that I learnt to 
think and to write and to determine my life as a thinker and a 
writer, so that the two became fused into one and that my unity 
of intent and purpose and thought and the dynamic of my pen 
were as strong as steel or as unflinching as a wooden violin 
against a ribcage, pressing into the material of my tunic as if I 
were in fact the violinist cast in wood. But I was not. 

I witness the forest of people around me, outside of the 
forests of my mind, as if they are possessed of knowledge that 
has not yet fallen to the ground from the malevolent sky. Folk 
as petrified trees in a forest of early dawn when the frost recedes 
and the first slings of the cruel sun cast their flints against the 
day and into the mind. I have backed myself into a corner, a 
cultural corner if you will, in that I have cut myself adrift from 
the normal round of the day. It is as if I were the only inhabi- 
tant of this fine city and were able to wander the avenues and 
the squares companioned only by the birds that choose to chip 
away at the pavements and the statues, eating into the very fabric 
of the civilised structures as if they were excavating the hardened 


kernel of my brain, through the tunnels of my eyes that fall away 
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in worship of utter decay. I am used to the feeling in my brain, 
of my brain, about my brain. It has a haughty peacock exo- 
skeleton that permits no invaders save for the pale reflections 
of my own intellect and the maturity of its power. I believe in 
myself and in the hand that writes in front of me and I believe 
in the companionship of my brain, but nothing else. I do not 
see the necessity for recognition of anything else, save for the 
future and my participation in its decay. My brain is a fortress, 
if you will, that can repel the Universal Ottoman and the Febrile 
Insiders and the Angular folk in black uniforms in their bliz- 
zatds of hyper-conscious conquest, where the boot becomes 
the fist and the head becomes the anvil. These are both banal 
and stirring times at least and I am cast off into this black con- 
fusion, with not enough ink with which to inject into my veins. 

I can cast myself back thousands of years until I see views 
of the sparkling sea that lips the coast-line of my mind and the 
fortresses that avail on the hilltops and the peaks of my eternal 
self. The invaders are the same and they come for my mind but 
can never stream over my battlements, laid out so carefully with 
the sharpest flint and bullets and teeth. My defences ate too 
strong and it has taken a lifetime to build them; a lifetime. And 
yet they are already seeking to outflank me from within. I fear 
that they have found the secret tunnel up into the chambers of 
my soul, into the hollow kingdom of shining steel and rain- 
crested doom. Footsteps on stone and flesh alike and a lifetime 
becomes its own myth of falling and decay. 

They say that storm clouds are building on the horizon, but 
that is not news to me! The storm clouds have been building 
on my horizon for years and years and years, for as long as I 
can remember, stating up into the eyes of my mother filled with 
reflections of the deepest darkest pools. I muse upon that image 
as if it were painted on the wall of my apartment, overlooking 
my bed. I have no pity or sympathy for myself, merely the 
keenness of the angular companion that is in me and can never 
be caught up with upon the road. I take another cigarette from 
the simple but elegant art deco case, that has a divine shutting 
sound — so absolute, so clean and definite — and I draw heavily 
in on the organic and elemental union of fire and leaf. My brain 
collides with its twin-self and its elder brother shadow and 
sends me into the perfection of reverie and the need to write, 
the damnation urge to create and compose, to set down the 
mirror image of truth so that there is no reverse. | am not in- 
terested in the truth, but in its dislocation, into the fragments 
and frames of its glass, into the sharpness of its shards and the 
implosion of my soul in its ‘triptych’ self. The air is febrile 
below the storm clouds and you would need to be a fool not to 
understand or to have picked up the scent on the air. I stand 
aside from the whirlwind unfolding and the voices on the 
breeze and the radiation of hate soaks into each one of us, or 


of me. Culture bends and refracts and falters. 
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The radiation of hate breeds a complex world of banality 
and joyless certainty and strength. I see it in the streets and on 
the forest faces and in the cafes and the shops. I follow in with 
the throng of the day, unnoticed but ever-skilled in the art of 
blending in. Let all the coffee dregs in all the cafés be piled up 
into caked statues of the glories of the past. If 1am to espouse 
a certain way of living or a political creed then that is failure, 
stepping back into the facade that once allowed me to escape 
and believe me, I would rather write and write and write and 
write my life away in pockets of severe and deadly imprison- 
ment. To be drawn in to imprisoned thoughts for all time, for 
all damnation. 

When I write, I cannot stop and when I am forced to stop 
by the beating of my heart or by the clamour of the crowd or 
the knocking on the door, then I stop and then I don’t know 
where I have been. I really don’t know where I have been when 
lam writing, It is as if the dried ink could fall off the page like 
fragments of iron filings or that the ‘tap, tap, tap’ of the type- 
writer was merely the sound of the air-filled pipes in the room 
above my own. I have to wrestle myself back to something that 
is recognisable, something that allows me to breathe again in 
the iron mask or rubber filter of my imaginings. I simply don’t 
know where I have been and yet the words are there and the 
gnawing, scratching sounds of the nib upon the paper or the 
rattling cacophony of the typewriter are still there, trailing and 
echoing back into the grain of the furniture and the dusted 
pallor of the window. I write about death as if I were writing 
about the weather and I feel that I have a studied legacy of 
experience to back up my creations but I do not really recognise 
them. I yearn for the pathway down to the inlets that let me 
swim in the pools of my mothet’s eyes but rarely can I see them 
now. I seem to swim in darkness akin to the times and the 
darkness pours in through the portholes of my mind. I seem 
to be rejected and turned aside like the pages of a newspaper 
wherever I go and yet this reminds me with a caution that I 
should not reject such things, for this is raw experience, this is 
the grist to my mill and this is the fatal certainty forever eternally 
in hyper-motion, beyond that which is merely diurnal. I have 
died today and yesterday and tomorrow and I get up and walk 
again. 

When I am jostled in a crowd and then my shoulder hurts, 
I turn my head to catch sight of my assailant; I smile, for the 
muscle of his back and the angularity of his jaw and the zeal in 
his eyes fuse into mine. There is something of the allure of the 
old times that must be rejected; but to reject the old times is to 
put a curse upon oneself and a cutse once cast can never be 
lifted and the curser takes the virus and the germ and swallows 
it whole without a second thought. The allure of old times will 
haunt me even before it is recognised by me for what it truly is. 


And then it is too late. 
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My existence now is like a diary or a special notebook if you 
will. Everything that I do or am seen to do is caught by my 
‘triptych’ self, the shadow of myself and in this way I have the 
utilisation of my hypersensitivity and hyper-sensations that go 
beyond jarring my soul and my brain. I can only think in colos- 
sal thought and facades as if my very matter were fragmented 
and had never been together in one entity. | am like the memory 
of musical notes upon the breeze but rather I am creating and 
existing and participating in the recording of action and thought 
and things and doings but it can be independently verified by 
all the gods and all the judges in this land that it is not I. 1 think 
that I like to set down somewhere about my person the words 
that spring from my soul and are seen in the mirrot’s glass. But 
they are not mine. | have given up the need for company and 
friendship and even now the steely disturbance of fateful ob- 
servation — you will not see me again at any café until the very 
end is near and then you will be corroded by my cloud that 
comes from desperate seas of bitter suicide and despair. My 
coat sleeves are wet with tears engrained like urine from a dying 
man who dreams he is pissing his death bed in fountains of ash 
and my skin is dead, engrained, corroded, columned parchment 
entombed in dying consciousness’s sickly flame. My face is lit 
by the glint of dead men and women’s eyes and I have to write 
now through my breath, through the mesh of the day and the 
night and the memories that are washed my way from distant 
phantom shores of dreamless, dangerous, morbid, colossal 
sleep. The smell of cordite is engulfing. 1 am cordited. There is 
no such word as ‘cordited’ so I create it for you and eschew it 
for you. It simply does not exist. 

My existence is thus unfolded... they say ‘Long live Death’ 
and I smile at this maxim for it tallies with that which I have 
thought about long and hard. The life in death, the death in life, 
the life of death and the death of life and the life-death or 
LIFE~DEATH that is at the heart of what I think. That subtle 
state within the middle of the LIFE~DEATH self-strata of 
nature when culture becomes concrete and when breath be- 
comes bone and when ink becomes blood in rivers. The 
LIFE~DEATH symbol is beyond our ability to convert it into 
visual representation and that is because it can only be un- 
detstood when it is being lived and it can only be lived when it 
is being understood. Do you understand this? In this self-strata 
state, so shall you understand or die or even understand and die! 

Do you understand this? I doubt it. Let me kick the chair 
away from the interrogation table my friends, so that you sprawl 
upon the floor with your hands tied behind your back, you 
guttering filthy vermin. Into the corner you will go! My sensi- 
bilities ate aflame with the passage and passion of unholy ‘un- 
derstandinghood’; now, that is a word that surely does not exist, 
but it should! ‘Understandinghood’, nationhood, manhood, the 


executionet’s hood, it’s all the same to me. There is no such 
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word as ‘Understandinghood’ so I now coin it for eternity 
which I eschew. There, you see and you hear. It simply does not 
exist. 

And so you read them out for all to hear... but there is no 
one to hear it... 

And so here is one, residued with nicotine and cancer for 


you... a little saying, if you will... 


No remorse 
Can be 
Experienced 
By those 
Who 
Experience 
The will 
To 
Die 
And then 
Do 
It 


It 
is 
in 

Their 

Very 

Nature, 
Their understandinghood, 
If you will... 


There is no going back from the experience of the will to 
die; you prepare for it and that is the truth of it. You prepare 
for it every day of your life and at a certain point in your life, 
like now, you refine and escalate the experience so that it moves 
beyond the experience of the will to die, to the actual ritual 
preparation for death; and then you move from this back into 
the eternal cycle that blasts itself into the fabric of flesh and 
concrete and earth until you are at one and beyond the need to 
be ‘one’ in any sense of the meaning of the word or the expe- 
rience of the essence of ‘one’. The LIFE~DEATH has about 
it the ramifications, the fortifications, the subtle fleeting posture 
that steps aside from self into perpetual permanence where 
there is nothing and nothing beyond nothing. The life rune and 
the death rune are fused into a single unpronounceable state 
and into a single symbol that is unrecognisable for it hangs 
around each of our necks waiting for the call, for the day as 
decade, when the time is right. It is in our blood that the time 
will be right. 

And here’s another for you, scattering like tarots upon a 
table — the new LIFE~DEATH card is first to be picked and 
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then the COLOSSOS and then the WANDERING FE- 
BRILE — THE EXILE... febrile is like a disease and this deck 
of cards is like the virus... no regret... no remorse... no 
freedom of transit. 

Let me get going now! Here’s another for you to ponder... 
helping you to prepare for the inevitable. The unscrewing of 
the bath panel to witness the spewing out of the remains of 
your estate and all your thoughts, hidden, ever hidden for years 
in the fear that you felt and the eyes that you saw blink through 
the bars and the wire that cut your flesh away to ribbons, pretty 
tibbons for a child to wear... the childhood photographs, the 
letters from relatives unopened, the orders from the State, the 
funeral invoice paid in advance of its simple anticipatory plea- 
sure and placed inside your dead man’s wallet...the poems un- 
finished, written with a confident hand... the inky fingers of a 
child dappled with wax where the candle came to hand with its 
drip, drip, splutter into darkness... the moment in early morn- 
ing where death is the closest and where the palpable balance 
between experience of life and death comes into its own... the 
LIFE~DEATH state. I kiss my own lips and taste the fugitive 
nature of the void. I cannot begin to impart to you the necessity 
to understand. 


Here’s another for you... a funny one, too... 


I attended 
The funeral 
Of an old friend 
And was pleased 
To see him 
The following day 
In the town, 
And he greeted me 
Warmly but expressed 
Regret at my passing 
And sadness 
That the band 
Had been out of tune, 
Out of kilter 
As he put it... 


Out of tune, out of kilter. My shadow self, my companion 
puppet, my own person, the ribcage and the violin, the ciga- 
rettes and the coffee and the pools of my mother’s eyes sending 
me to hell up the abyss backwards and be quick about it. A 
cigarette helps and let it be a good one from the case that snaps 
and let the pallbearer acknowledge me as he attends the funeral 
of his wife because of the cancer. I can still see her eyes and 
read her face and taste her tears like her husband did. I mourn 


and my mourning lasts an eternity, just as it should. I need it to 
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last an eternity so that it can be resolved and put to sleep when 
Iam thus content. I need it to last an eternity, in dead kinship. 

When I am thus content... I can think clearly, but cotent- 
ment is something that I have learned to eschew, as much as I 
eschew a painting of the morning sun breaking through behind 
the mountains. I am sorting the residual debris of my life out 
now and the freedom that I feel, the dislocation that I nurture 
and enjoy, well this is my personal ecstasy if such a thing can 
be classified as such. I do not wish to regret and so that is why 
I am going to depart. The power of regret is something that 
catches up with the unfettered soul and drags it back into the 
eternal stasis of the day, where each day is a decade of re- 
counted time and time over again as if it were an irrational film 
nailing the mind on its uncontrollable spitting, corpsing, erin- 
ning, whirling spools. 

And hete is another for you... a He, but this is deep and you 
must plough deep down to get to the glint of the stone, behind 
the railway carriages in their tunnels that convey their elders and 
betters and their leaders to their destinations, out of everything, 
I have the cancer and it rages in my blood, fighting and turning 
my blood cells into battlegrounds of thwarted meaning and 
distortion and nascent thought. The doctors and one surgeon 
tell me that I have but one month to live and then a whole 
eternity to die. I see this prognosis in reverse. The doctor that 
in particular told me this imperial death sentence wore spec- 
tacles and a neatly pressed white coat and stared down into my 
face even though I was standing next to him. He embraced me 
and had the presence of the eternal storybook companion. The 
cancet lets me focus on what there is still to do and I need a 
focus now to get me through these dark days. I have dark days 
and I have days of light but the two sometimes meet in a kind 
of blurring of the sense of existence and then I know that the 
cancet is at work inside of me and moves ahead of me, not 
providing me any let up in my desire and my energy and zeal to 
write. I have to write, even as the face in the mirror becomes 
gaunt and wan and representative of the time. There is some- 
thing about a teproachful face seen for a second before the 
owner of the face is bundled off to their destiny. Is it reproach- 
fulness or is it a state beyond fear and experience, where the 
detachment of the person from the past and the individual 
from the Id becomes reality? So many times as a child did I 
stand stock-still and meditate upon the fatal illness that may 
well come with the inevitability of age. So many times falling 
into a state that bore no resemblance to reality as I saw it, no 
resemblance to anything but the fragmented elements that 
might one day go towards a novel, or a poem, a long epic poem 
or a treatise that might win me fame. Faces grow in the forests 
of my cancer like individuals from a time of dripping darkness 


and make me understand the differences that I must embrace. 
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Ina face there is so much chaos, so much calm, the riven canvas 
shredded and stamped into infinity. I love the boot as it grinds 
me down. 

And here is one for you... Another lie, when I went ‘under 
the knife’, the mask was placed over my face and in its moist 
and rubbery kiss and exhalation of its vapours I could be free, 
as free as I ever could be. I counted the seconds, the minutes 
until this sacred act was determined and carried out and the 
affordation of temporary escape from any semblance of being. 
The word ‘affordation’ does not exist and so I here coin it and 
eschew it for all history in its damnation. It simply does not 
exist. Scatterings of words in the fields fall prey to the ravens 
and the eagles and the gathering storm and I wish to be free of 
words. I have a bargain with this surgeon and the bargain is 
thus— that If I am at that point of existence where the 
LIFE~DEATH manifests, then I am to be released from all 
other forms of corporeal or temporal bondage so that I can 
enter the long trench between, where the ends of roots ate vi- 
sible and the cooling rains come frequently and the invisibility 
of the human presence prevails and where words are no longer 
important. I make the process of breathing deliberate and I 
quaff at the oxygen as if it were the finest organic salty perfume 
from secret oceans below stairs and the surgeon meditates as 
he draws the lines with chalk upon my torso — a work of art 
opening the doorways to decay and to death and to liberation. 
In my mind’s eye, I can see my mother’s face and in her mind’s 
eye, she can see my eyes reflecting her own and the act is done. 
The knife is done and laid down upon its rightful resting place 
by the surgeon and | am free. 

Iam free from the weight of history and its plunders, free 
from the hate and the colossal buildings and the respect of my 
contemporaries and the need for excuses and telling the truth 
and finding a salvation in some kind of conscience that is de- 
fined by the age. Free from nothing but the thoughts that have 
weighed me down since childhood and the early morning reali- 
sation of dreams of cancer and glistening knives; and the day 
begins again with fevered preparations for the death ahead, the 
death day decade ahead with the ablutions dealt with and the 
comb to the hair to ensure it is sculpted like a description of 
hair that you might want to read about in a book that you pick 
up from the market square where the day is getting under way 
and the coffee house is opening — it may even not have closed. 
The waiters look refined and confident in their apparel and the 
light of the day soaks into their uniforms. I can make it over to 
this café, this coffee house, museum and mausoleum of bitter 
dregs and nicotine and passable brandy served in delicate glasses 
for the purpose. There is one waiter in particular and he sports 
a proud paunch that makes his uniform work even harder to 
keep in it. He spies me approaching and prepares my seat and 


the ashtray that is completely black with age and use and a cache 
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of old world elegance that I too disport in my demeanour and 
my glances and the accursed discipline of my interior philo- 
sophy. I curse it all. I hate it. He smiles. 

I have written down my sense of my own philosophy many 
times in notebooks that are piled up in my lodgings. They lay 
out the pattern of my mortality and that job is now done. It is 
finished and there is satisfaction in interring them in the prison 
camp of my own mind for all eternity, living in enforcement 
and confinement and a subtle sense of impending nothingness. 
The waiter places my coffee down on the table as if it were 
some kind of sacrament and perhaps it is. The bitterness and 
the heat soon release me into a reverie against the world and 
against the world of mankind, so that it feels as if I am sitting 
at the lip of some abyss where the boiling, hissing steam rises 
up from the fathomless depths to corrode my mind. And Iam 
falling away into the internal machine world, leaving my pre- 
sence at the café table, experiencing the sensation of the in- 
ternal suicide, of the coming back home at night to find that I 
am hanging from the rafter in the lobby above whete the con- 
cierge sits sleeping below the swinging peace of my body that 
turns to stone in his midst. It is a sensation that I can barely 
describe for it comes with the ancient deadly engrained sense 
of shame, of the plundering of someone else’s experience that 
is also mine for I have crossed the divide, of the weight of rea- 
son against instinct. There is the sense of utter weightlessness 
and the intense calm. The bitter coffee dregs send me back into 
the fresh air and the shadow of the waiter over my face. I can- 
not see his face for it is obscured by the sun’s rays that bounce 
from the patterned illuminated window of the café and I hand 
him my coins and sit back in my chair waiting for a semblance 
of the day to return to me, to hurtle me back into the banality 
of the day and the group of gentlemen sitting opposite, dressed 
in black. The waiter’s hand is like a vast expanse of dry river 
beds and engrained chaos of broken violin necks and biting 
strings and my coins sink into its depths without a sound. There 
is strange music on the air today. Let me qualify. 1 mean by that, 
that the day is ominous and has a diadem of portents christen- 
ing the sky in spectral collars of indeterminate gloom and right- 
ful fancy. Fancy is the precursor to fear and the feat comes 
down upon my head as if the snows had come in high summer 
when the image of the family and tradition is at its height, ready 
to be broken down into its constituent parts and fed into the 
hole in the wall, never to be seen again. 

The fear is not dissipated by the lighting of a cigarette and 
the casual glance of the eye towards the group of gentlemen 
sitting opposite dressed in black. They are undertakers, | am 
sure of it. I should know, what with my writer’s nose for such 
things, but the blur of the internal suicide has left my senses 
distorted in the ultimate act of self-state harm to myself. I can 


sit in my wardrobe at night and threaten myself with the 
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termination of my life and yet it is the greatest banal pleasure 
to me, for the isolation it brings to me, the odour of the clothes 
and the mothballs and the sense of dust is all that I have ever 
wanted. The self-administered ritual of travelling forth to the 
most distant land where there is no fear. The self-administration 
of closing the wardrobe door and settling down for the eternal 
night, closing the door against the day. The beauty of the silence 
is my mother herself. The silence is like the weather for me and 
for me the weather has broken and the fear has come. The lies 
diminish in the silence of the day. The beauty of the silence is 
my mother herself. 

I have always considered that a gathering of gentlemen 
dressed in black is something to be shunned and eschewed but 
I have proper strength in fear with me now and so I ctoss to 
where they are sitting and without any necessity of invitation, 
I take a seat, for there is one place spate amongst this group 
and they welcome me with a kind of studied but friendly cau- 
tion, as if they understand the cut of my cloth and the worth 
of my studied self, for I have studied myself for too long, for 
the whole of my life. 1 am a work of art. They have the measure 
of me, you might say; and in my mind, I repeat this age-old 
saying. “hey have the measure of me’. The chief amongst 
them, an austere and gaunt gentleman who has a finely pencilled 
moustache that runs across in a single line seems to know me 
and states that he is ‘a great respecter of those who have time 
to write and that writing in itself is a great measurement of time 
because as one composes, so one captures grains of truth about 
the act of living and the experience of experience’. He states 
that ‘this leads to a pathway to the greater understanding of 
both the banal and the complex, the esoteric and the beautiful; 
the truth, where it must come forth in a radiant life, even if that 
truth be commonplace or sitting merely on a ledge waiting to 
be discovered in the profound and the anti-profound’. He says 
that ‘those moments of truth are unimaginable, for they cover 
us every day in the unrecognisable framework that we experi- 
ence; the chronology of breathing’. “The chronology of breath- 
ing! Oh god! It could have been me stating this beauty, but it 
was not. He states that his uncle ‘was a writer’ and a ‘bit of a 
thinker’ if truth be told and that ‘thinking is different’ from 
writing and composing and that to think is to set oneself apart 
from the general round of society. He looks at me with austere 
eyes, through me into the soul of my mother’s womb, positions 
himself as if he were stretching his entire back and states that 
he ‘knows that I am a bit of a thinker too, that the waiter men- 
tioned it to him some time ago’. “When you think’ he states, 
‘and here | am talking about the act of philosophy, then you set 
yourself apart; you detach yourself internally and so that your 
external self is but the husk, the dead engrained skin that you 
can shed at the drop of an undertaker’s hat. You have set your- 


self apart, haven’t your’ The man turns away from me and 
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exclaims to the waiter, asking him about the absence of the folk 
violinists. “Where are these good and faithful players, these 
eternal story-tellers with their violins that keep us firmly rooted 
in the world, in the world of Man, with all its vices?’ The waiter 
responded with his back turned, still wiping down a table close 
by, to say that ‘the band would be back tomorrow at first light 
to illuminate the day and to quicken the hearts of us all.” The 
waiter told the group to ‘fear not’, for they shall be here and 
ready to play stirring strains to accompany the coffee and the 
cigarettes and the brandy. “Tomorrow there will be brandy for 
all!’ “Brandy for all’ running down dead and angular chins and 
into the gutter to be set alight. 

And they shall be here and ready to play stirring strains to 
accompany the coffee and the cigarettes and the brandy and 
the foreboding sense of atmosphere, of fear and the heightened 
heartbeat of the thinkers and those that can detach themselves 
from all. Folk music has the eternal edge to it, it cannot be a 
characteristic of detachment for it is borne out of the perpetual 
experience of the man and the woman and the character of 
Nature and the stars and the comedy and tragedy of life where 
the musician and the man is the player of the game. He is not 
detached like some lonely tree in the centre of a woodland 
clearing. He is the tumult of the Life River’s spumey apocalypse 
at the end of time when it engulfs and buries in its depths all 
the thinkers, all the writers, all the detached men and the interior 
shadow men. I do not know why I am talking about folk music 
and the heightened heartbeat of the thinkers, but I am com- 
pelled so to do. 

I sit and write and smoke myself half to death, but it is a 
pleasure so to do. I try not to think, but believe me, it is an 
impossibility for me not to think. For the sake of all the think- 
ers, I have to think. It is the compulsion, the utter contagion- 
compulsion that takes me to the edge so that I am staring into 
the area beyond the edge. But it comes with a great burden 
because the detachment that it brings also brings with it others 
that ate detached and so that I become surrounded by them 
and that it adds to the sense of the darkness and the claustro- 
philia that I desire. I love these reverse-side words and they 
represent myself and you need to know this. 

When you ate detached, you are taken unawates into a com- 
pletely different existence and it allows you to develop selves 
that have no connection to your general self. These selves 
eventually take over and their dominance results in texts and 
thought and impulse and action that are no longer created by 
one’s own self. They are created by states that are independent, 
that are lodged and grow, that germinate until the extinction of 
the particular self becomes the result of the origination of 
original thought. Original thought extinguishes its mother or 
father within the self; it aborts it, because it no longer needs to 


progress the journey to the birth that you are responsible for. 
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It no longer needs to look back or reflect. It has life and breath 


and it will abort you. 


Iam not 
Minded 
To think 
Anymote... 
Responsibility 
Resides with 
The thinker 
And not 
With 
Me 


I pride myself on original thought or rather I prided myself 
on original thought but now it is different. I do not want to 
think, I do not want to interact and yet I do not want to be de- 
tached. I want to experience the union within my selves, my 
‘triptych’ self, which I throw away as discarded paper with its 
raw notes upon it. | am surrounded by the fruits of my thought 
and the stench of rotting is unspeakable. It manifests as taste 
and it is as bitter as it is rancid. 

If I were to wait till winter, which is nearly upon us and to 
put my affairs in order and then depart my lodgings and linger 
a while at the café to catch the folk violinists, then I would be 
in good fettle to leave the town and take the dusty grey road 
out of the life of the people and the bustle of the horses and 
the motor cars and find my own route into the forest. This 
would be my ideal scenario for turning my detachment into an 
act of life itself, but the waiter said that the folk violinists would 
be back tomorrow at the café and so I must make preparations 
for that. They do not play in the winter and who can blame 
them for that. In the winter the doors of the café open but 
briefly to let in the brave who brace themselves across the 
square and where the windows of the café are as dark as pools 
of darkened lens, that see everything but reveal nothing. I must 
therefore not delay for there is much to be done today to pre- 
pate myself for the eve of tomorrow. 

If it were revealed that I had existed and slept in this ward- 
robe in my lodgings then it would be good for me, for I have so 
done. It has become my world, my interior and exterior, my 
womb of thought, you might say and this womb of thought will 
be locked on the morrow and I will leave this lodging for there 
is nothing more to be done and there is a sense that nothing 
more can be done. I shall walk to the café and will take a cus- 
tomary coffee and smoke the finest of cigarettes until my seep- 
ing cobwebbed consciousness and my conscience is heady with 
the fumes and then I will take up my bags and walk out of the 
town. I will take the dusty grey road out of the life of the people 


and the bustle of the horses and the motor cars and find my 
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own route into the forest. I promise this to myself and I am 
compelled so to do. There is no destiny in this, only the absolute 
certainty that it is what I must do. It has taken a whole lifetime 
to get to this point and now it is going to happen. I will reward 
the folk violinists with the savings that I have, such as they are 
and that will be it. My bargain with the truth and with the kernel 
of experience will be at an end and that will be the good for me 
for I must depart and be true to myself, if such a thing is able to 
happen. And so this night will be spent in the prayers of the 
detached, the musings of the unspiritual and the oblations of 
the prosaic. This will please me beyond the thought of cutting 
my own throat with my own thought-razors and watching the 
inspiration flood down across my neck and down my torso, 
followed by more and more and mote and tears that flow in the 
name of Christ’s womb. And night is falling down upon us and 
out heads and there is nothing for it but to abandon and detach 
and settle in for the night in the hermit thinker’s lair of cheaply 
manufactured wardrobe that is at least as old as 1 am now. 

I dream that I wake early and I have, for there could be no 
alternative scenario for me. I stink as a corpse stinks and pride 
myself in the writings of others that have recognised such 
things as well. I think as a corpse thinks and that in itself is the 
ultimate joy to me, like the wedding to a childhood sweetheart 
or the sound of my mothet’s voice across the room, scolding 
me and hating me and wanting me dead again. 1 am enrapt in 
this new state, this wondrous detachment, this nexus and delta 
of inebriated bliss of banality and finality that deserves only 
my best clothes and the brutal sexual partition of my mind and 
the exhilaration of the comb through my hair. The wardrobe is 
locked and my notebooks ate all inside in the stentorian beauty 
and majesty of theit concealed thought and the blood of my 
words and I am ready. My notebooks conceal the coffined 
corpse of my words. My dead thoughts slumber in pre-suffo- 
cation, in the LIFE~DEATH love affair with my own self. 

The air is fine, like cheap champagne. I say this because I 
want to subvert the context and the expectations that you might 
have. I do not even believe it, but this description is as appro- 
priate as it will go for me and there is the new day and the sound 
of the door of my lodgings and the clatter down the staircase 
out into the air, out into the air. The echo of all this still in my 
head as I think these words. | think these words and they are 
not down on paper. I “ink these words and I am evolved into 
the bliss of detachment, where even LIFE~DEATH is emascu- 
lated into a set of crudely etched runes, where life and death 
fuse their fingers together into nothingness. Into nothingness. 

My coffee is already there. Today it is in a fine cup, a coffee 
can hand-painted with pretty flowers, if you will, stolen from a 
hotel at the other end of the square. It is beholden to me by the 
waiter, who points to the image on the cup with a smile denoting 


that it does not belong to this establishment. I drink of its nectar 
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and its bitterness is vast as if it were of the earth itself and pet- 
haps it is. It is vast in its taste and sensation and in its hit. lam 
offered a cigarette by the gentleman in black with the finely pen- 
cilled moustache who is here with his compatriot colleagues and 
l accept and take the deepest drag upon its beautiful essence and 
it is like Death itself in its beauty and belonging, The fumes and 
the intensity are like Death itself, but this cannot be, it cannot 
be for I would not know it and I would not so furnish such a 
description, for you all know me and my thoughts and the locked 
wardrobe. And the music begins from within the café and the 
door is held open by my favourite paunchy waiter and the folk 
violinists emerge one at a time from the candled darkness of the 
interior of the café and begin their intricacies and cadences on 
the remnants of my mind, until I am taken back to childhood 
and to the music of the mountain breezes in the uplands of my 
mind and through the fabled trees of my becoming and thete is 
the blissful sadness in their eyes as if they know and of course 
they know. Their music is beyond the thinking of the detached 
and it speaks in stories beyond the ken of my soul and through 
the bloody fists of my experience and back to me and to the 
death of my shadow self and my ‘triptych’ self. There is death 
in the air and the realisation of the finality of the situation and 
the looming shadows and the detachment of the self. 

There is profundity in the air. 

When the folk music ends and of course it has to end, then 
there is the profoundest silence. You are caught up in a travesty 
from which you cannot escape. The violinist settles his bow 
down by his side as if it were a rifle and fixes me with an expres- 
sion beyond comprehension. He has seen into the furthest 
reaches of my soul and in his expression, there is the final de- 
clining note of judgement. This is the moment, where there are 
no pallbearers, no grieving relatives and suffering women, 
where there is only one’s self and the tattering of the soul and 
the exposure of the detachment that is one’s master. 

There is nothing for it. Nothing for it but to escape and take 
my route back into the countryside; back into the hills and into 
the profoundest silence that you can imagine, but of course, it 
is beyond your imagining and it is beyond my notebooks and 
my philosophy. I recognise this and see this as a compliment to 
myself for having the presence of mind to stamp upon my 
self’s labours and travails. Wine is brought for the violinists to 
drink and the gentlemen in black have all gone and it is time 
for me to depart with the sensation of the finest bitter coffee 
on my tongue and the most expensive cigarettes delectations 
and fumes in the hollows and subterfuge of my brain. There is 
something of a subtle beauty in departure, in disappearance, in 
the non-existence and joy of absence, in having never existed 
save on the page or in the mind or in the complexity of the 
detachment of raw thought and the divinity of Nothing, There 


is no fault in Progress or Modernity, save that they fall away 
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into the archaic wreckage of what has gone before; what was 
once and is now not. 

And I am now sot. 

The dusty grey road out of the town is the one certainty 
that I have. It has existed even before it became a dusty grey 
road, patterned now with trodden autumn leaves until it is a 
dazzling organic kaleidoscope of raw beauty, a living mosaic in 
the mind and underfoot. The forest closes in somewhat and the 
sounds of the town are drowned out by the sounds of the birds 
in the thickness and the tangle and in the gentle breezes of the 
exposed heads of the trees where no birds will sing. There is a 
gentle rain that falls almost imperceptibly as if it were not there, 
for autumn is truly upon us and the road becomes windy until 
it becomes an ancient track and it is rutted and flinty like my 
mind. There is darkness and Nature’s shadow in the thickness 
and the tangle. The ascent has begun until the inevitable bend 
in the track that takes me out of sight from the straightness of 
the road and the tapering evenness of the path. The track takes 
me out of sight from the straightness of the road and into the 
nothing of the non-existence that I have craved all of my na- 
tural life. There is the profoundest banality in this silence, in 
this non-existence, in this detachment, where the track has taken 
me out of sight from the straightness of the road. The beauty 


of the silence is my mother herself. 


If 
Tam lucky 
Then I 
Won't 
Wake to 
See 
Another 
Day.. 
But then 
Luck 
Has 
Never been 
My 
Conscious 
Bedfellow... 


There is nothing for it now but to walk in circles and circles 
and circles around this clearing out of sight from the straight- 
ness of the road and out of the daily round. I cannot do other- 
wise. I cannot go back for there is no womb left to inhabit, there 
is no birth canal to hurtle down into the chaotic death of the 
first breath and there is only folly and detachment in the ashes 
of my writings and the residue of my thought. For the first time, 
Iam afraid, for there is no philosophy or thought left to frame 


my fear, save for fear itself. There is a cruel and beautiful 
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aesthetic in the walking of the perpetual circle, meeting oneself 
half-way round on the minute by the minute, in the minute of 
the hour and the ‘perpetuality’ of the day in the decade of its 
doing. There! Another word that I do not think exists and so I 
have coined it for you, as darkness falls across us. My fevered 
breath upon the air records my movements and the residue of 
my thoughts as I meet myself again half-way round. 


Iam done. 


In a perfect circle 
It is said 
That 
There is 
Protection 
From 
Malign forces 
And from 
One’s 
Self? 

But 
I need 
A second 
Opinion 


Surely? 


The day is ominous and has a diadem of portents chris- 
tening the sky in spectral collars of indeterminate gloom and 
rightful fancy. Fancy is the precursor to fear and the fear comes 
down upon my head as if the snows had come in high summer 
when the image of the family and tradition is at its height, ready 
to be broken down into its constituent parts and fed into the 
hole in the wall, never to be seen again. 

The impression of enclosing rain gives way to evening mist 
and low-hanging cloud and all becomes obscured. I am tired 
but I am free. 

Tam done. 


I simply do not exist. 


The track 
Ceases, 
But 
Thinking 
Ceases 
Only for 
The self... 
Which 
Lives 


No mote... 
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Put a chair in the road. / Set a general-purpose 
computet on the seat of the chair. / The chair is 
not in the road anymore. 


— from invitation to Dimmer memorial 


Théophile beneath the organ. Théophile with tea. Théophile 
did not know Dimmer. The invitation arrived without postage 
in a cream-colored envelope. A folded sheet, edged in black. A 
mistake? On the verso, thin script, a personal request: “Dear T., 
Please attend” and “Love, Pookie.” 

Théophile approached by Artemis — 

“Hey. Did you know Dimmer?” 

“No.” 

“And yet?” 

Théophile handed Artemis his invitation. 

“T didn’t mean to challenge you.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Look.” 

She read the note on the invite. “Pookie? Is she here?” 
Artemis didn’t turn ‘round to look, but looked over Théophile’s 
shoulder. 

“No,” he said. “Why are you here?” 

“T did know Dimmer,” she said. 

An old man touched Théophile’s forearm and whispered, 
“We're going to begin shortly.” 

Théophile and Artemis found seats — wooden pews, carried 


into the hall from the basement. 


First speaker: 
Music replaces philosophy and a//Z, Dimmer and I once heard 
Laurie Spiegel perform “Short Visits to Different Worlds 


[1 — 4]” and he said of her performance, 


“If the machine music invites me to close my eyes, to listen 
and then to sleep and dream about other musics, then machine 
music is not machine music. Two musicians come to town. We 
know them as Awe-tecca. Awe-tecca ate Boothe and McArn. 
But only Boothe has come; McArn ___? Instead of McArn 
is Grimal. Boothe treats Grimal without respect: Grimal is ‘a 


itl’ She’s not McArn! But you, sent to interview Awe-tecca 
2 you, . 
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are impressed with Grimal. And, in lieu of McArn, Grimal is 
half of Awe-tecca. Maybe, you wonder, McArn is a pseudonym 
and was always Grimal? Is Boothe Boothe’s name? Is Boothe 
the replacement? You realize I’m asleep and I’m in love with Grimal. 

“As soon as you realize you’re in love with Grimal she’s 


gone.” 


People laughed; they knew Dimmer and knew this was the 
kind of story he told. He was dead, but here he was — like 
Montaigne is in his Essays or Hannigan is in his notebooks. 


Théophile wondered: could Dimmer be more here? 


On all the pews, programs. Artemis held one open actoss 
her bare knees. At the top of the right-hand page: “Stay flat on 
your back all day long, and moan...” The program attributed 
the quote to Dimmer; Théophile knew this was incorrect. Be- 
hind Théophile, the organ. Not one note. At the front of the 
hall was a stage. Draped over the stage, as if a shroud, was a 
red curtain woven of some heavy material. In front of the stage 
was a low platform and a rostrum, equipped with a microphone. 
On either side of the platform were cameras mounted on tri- 
pods. A third camera stood at the center of the hall, behind the 
pews. A notice, inserted into the program, declared: “Atten- 
dance = release. You grant the documentary filmmakers per- 
mission.” Permission to what? Théophile was annoyed on be- 
half of those who attended the “celebration” of Dimmert’s 
memoty because they loved Dimmer — if they didn’t want to 
be in a documentary (about whatr), they would be denied what- 
ever catharsis a celebration of Dimmet’s life promised. Théo- 
phile’s annoyance did not account for CCTV, for your personal 
recording device-cum-phone, for body cams, and e/c. That is, the 
tacit release to filmmakers granted the moment you leave your 
bed. Théophile employed a technique he learned from Motl-an, 
who developed his paralysis agitans into a kind of invisibility — a 
sequence of constant, minute movements, imperceptible to the 
human eye, rendered conventional cameras blind to the mover. 
When the documentarians viewed their footage, it would be as 


if Théophile had not attended Dimmet’s celebration. 


The next speaker was a librarian named Harriette. She 
lacked tact or wit, but was required only to announce the book 
fund established in Dimmer’s name. Théophile glanced at 
Artemis, recalled the sight of her bathing in a pool in the woods. 
She must’ve met Pookie in the lab, he decided, because when 
else? Harriette said, “Refreshments are vegan, which was Dim- 
met’s preference.” Did, wondered Théophile, Atremis know 


about Pookie’s work on obstinate computing? 


Third speaker: 
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Translation is more fraught than creation. Dimmer liked to 
say, “I aim to disappoint.” [Audience laughter.] He wrote all the 
time. He said, “To write is to disappoint.” One afternoon I 
asked, “Who? Who do you disappoint?” He rolled his eyes. 
Um... [kept a poem of his above my desk. Dimmer said, “That 
embarrasses me.” What did he mean — “that” — I wondered. 
The poem itself, or that I stuck it on the wall. I should’ve asked. 
[The third speaker looked down, as if ashamed.] The poem is 
very short: 

Emeralds float 
in fog, 

While in it 

the new decade 


has no taste. 


Every day after, uh, when Dimmer died, I read that poem, 
until, um, I’m a digital archivist, ’m embarrassed how long it 
took me to realize Dimmer’s work needed to be preserved! 
[Audience laughter.| I reached out, and, ah, I got permission. 
We [the third speaker glanced at a group seated together in the 
first pew] set up Dimmer’s computers in my office and for the 
past year I blended my emotional life with my professional life. 


Thank you. 

Fourth speaker: 

All that’s alive is mortal. We don’t say so. We only say so 
about ourselves. Hello. My name is Adwoa Ailee. I came upon 
Dimmer in the library stacks and he pointed to the floor and 
said to me, 

“Adwoa, look, in the dust.” 

I leaned forward. [Adwoa stepped out from behind the ros- 
trum, but remained on the raised platform. She leaned forward. 
She glanced down at herself.] 

Excuse me, she said. My dress was not so low-cut. 

[She stood up, returned to the rostrum.| 

He said to me, 

“Those lines were made by a fly.” 

[At that, Adwoa burst into tears.| 

Théophile was annoyed. Artemis sensed he was — she tried 
to place her hand on his thigh but could not locate his leg with 
her hand. Artemis met Théophile in Pookie’s apartment. Pookie’s 


bedroom was to-the-ceiling with home-made electronics. Initially, 
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it was Pookie’s goal to make music. “I aim to make the music I 
carrt find,” she’d said. She made microcomputers and modular 
synths and wrote code for herself. Théophile liked to watch 
Pookie work. Artemis liked to watch Théophile. 


Adwoa collected herself and continued: 


Dimmer knelt and gestured for me to kneel — I did, pencil 
skirt be damned [she waited for the audience to show some sign 
of amusement] — I knelt and brought my face close to the dust 
on the floor — as Dimmer had — and he shone a light into the 
darkness beneath the metal shelf and I saw it, the fly. Slowly it 
crawled in the dust. “Look,” he said, and I saw that the fly’s 
head was white and I swear to you all today I heard it breathe 
and I heard it say, “I am a martyr to the cross.” [She paused, 
challenged the audience to doubt her report.}] Dimmer clicked 
off the light and said, “You heard it, didn’t your” I nodded. 
And ever since, ’ve been vegan too. [Again she paused, though 
this time to accept the silent accolade of her audience. Then:] 
We know Dimmer, though. I have wondered ever since that 
afternoon in the library, if it wasn’t his own voice I heard. You 
know, that movie he liked [Adwoa spoke the following in a 
squeaky, high pitch], “Help... help me! Help me! Help... help 
me! Please help me!” [For a moment, the audience remained 


silent, unsure, until she said,] The Fir 


Just before Pookie abandoned her musical experiments, she 
took Théophile to the Zeiterion to see a restored print of The 
Fiy (1958). As Adwoa returned to her pew and the fifth speaker 
made his way to the rostrum, Théophile recalled the disinte- 
erator-integrator prop, all neon tubes and glass — beautiful, not 
unlike Dan Flavin’s work; the colored lights filled Théophile’s 
head, and for a moment he relaxed — on cameta, it would have 
seemed as if he materialized. Artemis put her hand on his thigh, 
leaned close to him and whispered, “The archivist. He’s who 
Pookie’s after.” Théophile had considered the possibility, but 
dismissed it. He resumed the muscle movements he learned 
from Motl-an; though Artemis’ hand remained on his thigh, her 
hand disappeared before her eyes — she jerked it back into 
visibility. 


Fifth speaker: 
When I learned he was impermeable to music, I refused — 
—. Dimmer studied the same excerpt from Sartre’s Being and 


Nothingness that we all did: 


Let us imagine that moved by jealousy, curiosity, or vice I 
have just glued my ear to the door and looked through a key- 
hole. Iam alone and on the level of a non-thetic self-conscious- 


ness. This means first of all that there is no self to inhabit my 
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consciousness, nothing therefore to which I can refer my acts 
in order to qualify them. They are in no way kvown;, | am my 
acts and hence they carry in themselves theit whole justification. 
Iam a pure consciousness of things, and things, caught up in 
the circuit of my selfness, offer to me their potentialities as the 
proof of my non-thetic consciousness (of) my own possibilities. 
This means that behind that door a spectacle is presented as ‘to 
be seen,’ a conversation as ‘to be heard.’ The door, the keyhole 
are at once both instruments and obstacles; they are presented 
as ‘to be handled with care’; the keyhole is given as ‘to be looked 
through close by and a little to one side, etc. Hence from this 
moment ‘I do what I have to do.’ No transacting view comes 
to confer upon my acts the character of a given on which a 


judgment can be brought to bear. 


And Dimmer corresponded with me about it. I wrote, A 
door is not a barrier when I can see through it; there is a 
keyhole, made for a pass-key. Without a key, the keyhole is an 
instrument through which to see the empire of other-than, 
pressed to mine own. A carpet, a bed frame, and a clear, naked 
woman. A naked woman is precisely what one hopes to see 
when one peeps through a keyhole, but a naked woman who is 
transparent, only visible by the way the shape of her body bends 
the light? 


Dimmer replied: 


Dust the floor with the powder of the person you’ve ground 
into a sacrament and walk once across the room. Be careful not 
to bump your head on the low ceiling — this is a garret. Out the 
window out the keyhole peer through the wide gaps between 
floorboards to the room below. Push powder through and it 
dusts the bosom of the woman seated beneath. She doesn’t no- 
tice. She adjusts her blouse so. A housefly leaves its trail in the 
powder and you realize you too can climb the walls and the 
canted ceiling and you do. Upside down you can see through 
the crack in the ceiling a sky and the woman who sits there. She 
calls to you, “Demon” she says as she summons you up into 
the sky. “What good are you?” she asks. “What do you do?” 
she asks. She removes your mouth and casts it aside. “What be- 
came of his mouth?” she asks. “Look, look up at the sun,” she 
says. She takes your head in her hands and forces you to look 
up and you see the sun is a dark opening. “You see,” she says, 
“the sun is a keyhole and don’t you look through keyholes?” 
You haven't a thought in your head. She takes off your arm. “I 
have a key.” When she inserts your hand into the sun your arm 
is instantly ash. “Wrong key, Demon,” she says. She takes off 
your sinister arm and tries it in the sun. Ash. Your eyes are full 


of the sun; the woman takes them and casts them away. From 
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the tone of her voice it’s difficult to know if she means you no 


harm. 


The next speaker was the old man who had touched Théo- 
phile’s forearm and whispered, “We’re going to begin shortly”; 


he said only, “Please direct your attention to the organ.” 


All but Artemis and Théophile turned to look up — only the 
pipes were visible from the floor of the hall. A gasp — the organ 
itself. Brahms. “Fugue in A flat minor.” Théophile had not 
heard it in a great long while, but he knew the piece well enough 


to know there was more in it than what was written by Brahms. 


The sixth speaker — the old man — vanished. The camera 
operators on either side of the rostrum vanished. Théophile re- 
laxed; Artemis took his arm. “Théo — Pookie?” she asked. 
Théophile nodded. Several members of the library staff va- 
nished. “Can you hear it, Arti, in the Brahms?” Théophile asked. 
Artemis listened more carefully. Adwoa disappeared. “Yes,” she 
said. What did Pookie deploy, they wondered? “Is it Pookie?” 
Artemis asked. “No,” Théophile said. “She’s no organist. But 
Brahms’ Fugue activated Pookie’s program.” Artemis vanished. 
For a moment, Théophile and the organist were alone in the 
hall. Then — 


wherever Théophile arrived, he’d know. 
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The Funeral Cry 


Stephan FRIEDMAN 
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Death. Feels like I have been dead forever. Surrounded by death 
from all sides, an endless flow of pain, suffering, and sickness. 
Life is just an illusion, a dream within a dream. Morning coffees, 
cats, traffic lights, highways, gas stations, sandwiches, work- 
places, lunches, cigarette breaks, homes, liquor stores, weekends, 
bars, lovers, holidays, friends, and neighbours are but an endless 
procession of shadows in the tenebrous limbo we populate 
contrary to our choice or free will. We are moving blindly, grab- 
bling in the dark, not knowing what is going to happen next, 
what hortors thinly veiled, what nightmares are waiting around 
the cornet. 

Suzanne left me for good. Two people bashing each other 
over and over. Desperate nerves, endless quarrels, exhausting 
fights. One day I came home to find that she was gone. One 
torment ends, another begins. I spent my evenings drowning in 
absinthe to the sounds of old jazz records, staring at the floor 
lamp with red, blue and green lights that would alternate and 
shimmer. Somehow this curious combination succeeded to take 
my mind off suicidal thoughts, as I sat in the dark, watching 
the lights change, imbibing the opaline liquid. 

On one otherwise uneventful night of drinking and con- 
templating the lights, he appeared. Standing in the shadow 
against a brick wall of my living room as the red light lit up. 
Brooding blood, morose stance, paralyzing aura, and a sinister 
rustle of tears. 

“Who are you?” | asked. “Are you a v — 2” 

“Better not use that word,” he stopped me. “You can call 
me NOSFERAT, if you like. It is not a perfect epithet, but it'll 
do. However, my real name is Cioran. It is Romanian, as you 
can gtasp.” 

His voice sounded low and astute with subtle notes of 
sadness. 

“T was a philosopher once, I used to live in Paris and write 
essays that made people squeal in despair. I was sick of life and 
death, of the eternal laws of this world. Then, in the autumn 
of my days, I returned to my homeland in Transylvania. There, 
I met one like me and with crystal wounds he graciously made 
me what I am now. I remembered an old childhood tale, and a 
cave in a remote corner of the Carpathian Mountains, and a 


strange and wondrous creature that inhabited it. Through this 
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metamorphosis I was fteed from the demonic rhythm of life 
and the prison of time. I was so weary of being human, now I 
am in an ecstasy of transcendence, I breathe this pure being 
and nonbeing, I do not feed on blood, as you might erroneously 
assume. I am sustained by other forms of energy.” 

He paused looking straight at me with a pair of bright 
piercing eyes. 

“You can ask me anything, you know.” 

“Have you perceived God? Is there a god?” I asked. 

“What is a god? Am Ia god? I am immortal, powerful, I 
can be both benevolent and ruthless. I can take life and give it 
freely. Does this make me a god? If so, there are gods as many 
as there are stars in the sky.” 

The changing lights made his face take on different expres- 
sions. Red made him look predatory, green transmogtified him 
with an oracular hue, blue painted him sorrowful. I was too ine- 
briated to feel scared, but still greatly surprised and titillated. So, 
I invited him to take a sit and we continued our conversation. 

“Have you glimpsed beyond the veil of mystery? Have you 
obtained the ultimate knowledge?” 

He laughed, “You know, this is not possible, even for one 
such as I. The mystery must remain sacred, the absolute un- 
knowable.” 

We spoke of many things. He was without a doubt exceed- 
ingly wise and erudite. However, I got a feeling that something 
essential, something that I have been searching an answer for 
all my life, had escaped him. He was just as clueless, a babe in 
the woods. Finally, when the first blush of light stippled the 
horizon, he stood up to bid me adieu. 

“You know,’ I said, “I used to dream of becoming like you, 
but now that I see you before me, now that I realize what it en- 
tails, 1 do not wish it upon myself. It is just another trap. An- 
other kind of agony. You are still imprisoned in a form of exis- 
tence. You lurk in the shadows. I have always felt stuck between 
life and death, in life as if in death. Now I desire something 
else. Perhaps the finite nothingness, the final and complete 


dissolution.” 


RY 


Anxiety creeps and sadness abounds, 
I close my weaty eyes, 
The time stands still. 


The velvety blackness of the evening gloom, 
I breathe in, 
There is no hope, only futility. 


Funerary darkness and a veil of tears, 
I breathe out, 


And lie down in the fields of brokenness. 
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Rev 


Mary Graves was my only companion in those days. I was 
working at a music shop, when she came and hung up an ad for 
singing in a band. We met and started making music together. 
She was buxom and beautiful, larger than life, always with a 
healthy ruddiness on her cheeks. She liked visiting sweat lodges, 
smoking clove cigarettes, and other hippie stuff that I] would 
make fun of. On the other hand, she would gladly go with me 
to the Goth clubs and dig some dark and heavy music. Go 
figure. 

One day, she came round and decided to play dress up while 
Iwas fooling with a camera. I took a photograph of her wrapped 
in black silk and lace with lush, dark makeup. A cunning smile 
at the corners of her lips and an alluring shine in her eyes. Ma- 
donna, sombre and soft. Mary Magdalene, sultry and volup- 
tuous. I loved how it came out. She said it was the scariest one 
she had ever seen of herself. I made Mary look scary. 

Mary and I went to see a play. In a rusty old car, we drove 
to a club. A small room filled with art students and cigarette 
smoke. They put on an exuberant performance based on the 
writings of Antonin Artaud. Spitting fiery verse, blaspheming 
against heaven and hell, masturbating into the face of authority, 
shooting enraptured ecstasy into starred infinity. I was touched 
to the core by the honesty, ardour, and fearlessness of the per- 
formance. Once it was finished, I grabbed Mary’s hand and we 
ran outside to the frosty air. For a second we lingered relishing 
the effect of the play and then kissed long and deep. 

Why should we suffer these moments of deceptive bliss, 
these breath-taking drops of fresh abandonment, when we 
recognise the immanent futility and meaninglessness of being? 

“Mary,” I whispered in her ear, “let’s go to the House of 
Pleasures, let’s deck ourselves out in leather and lace, let’s fuck 
raw, lets surrender to whorish stupor, let’s dissolve in dark 


ecstasy, lets die tonight.” 


Ie} 


I embrace your shadow 

As I sit here wrapped in my cigarette smoke. 
I partake of your fears 

As the little lights turn. 

Red, 

Green, 

Blue. 

Can love push you down or take you higher? 
Is there really any difference... 

In these fleeting moments of ultimate bliss 
We are exposed to the elements. 

Torn stockings, broken heels, 

Swollen cunts oozing blood, 


Wobbly cocks rammed up mangled asses, 
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Screams of pain. 
What is love then, 
If all they speak of is sacrifice? 


RY 


“You know, Mary,” I told her, “the Irish have a legend. You’re 
Irish, right? It is called the ulican, the funeral cry. Its sound is 
wild, unlike anything you ever heard. A heart-chilling wail, like 
a distorted burst of distant olian harps. A weep of a thousand 
voices raised in lamentation. It is vibrating and ringing through 
the air, like a multitude of huddled and disturbed glasses. Some 
say it is made by an unseen funeral procession bearing the dead 
to some obscure cemetery. Others believe it is a kind of a Ban- 
shee’s scream, which brings bad luck. No one can tell for sure. 
When you hear it, you become instantly aware of imminent 
mortality. The black agony of death constricts you like a night- 
marish snake.” 

“What comes after it? Once it is passed?” 

“Silence. Deafening silence... I heard it once, early in my 
life. This is why I must lead a solitary existence. I cannot form 
relationships or, heaven forbid, have children. I tried to live with 
a partner several times, I really did, but it never worked out. It 
teats everything up. The weariness of knowing, the dissatisfac- 
tion, the infinite antagonism, feeling alone in a crowd, never at 
ease, the never-ending struggle.” 

Iwas at my absinthe again, Mary was enjoying her red wine. 

“T must tell you about a curious character I met the other 
day. I want you to meet him too. He is sort of a nightwalker 
with a philosophical streak. I suspect that I might have evoked 
him somehow out of the heights of my despair.” 

I took a sip of wormwood from my glass, waited for a mo- 
ment, and called his name. Suddenly he materialized before us, 
bathed in red light. A subtle rustling, menacing airs, and 
sobering negativity. We spent all night drinking and debating, 
He left at the first light of dawn. Mary and I decided we should 
visit the little students’ theatre again. We agreed to meet at The 
Black Cat café later that afternoon, but when I arrived, there 
was no sight of her. I waited for a few hours and left bewil- 
dered. Later I learned that Mary had gone with Cioran to tra- 
verse the dark labyrinths of European crepuscular underground. 
I heard rumours of them being seen in Venice, London, and 


finally in Paris. 


Do you remember, 

When you woke up suddenly, spontaneously, 
And the taste of the dream was still on yout lips, 
But you could not remember the details of it. 
Scrambled. 


From time to time they come again, 
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Visions of reflections blurred and unclear. 

You asked, and you wondered, 

But there is no answer, 

Not outside anyhow, 

Should be somewhere within. 

Antonin Artaud 

Looks out the window of an electric train. 
Cigarette smoke hides the images, bites the eyes. 
Agony and anger 

Of human species, human faeces, human nothineness. 
God and devil blurred into one improbable blob. 
No reality, only a dream, 

One fucking scrambled dream. 

Look out! 

There goes your inspiration 

Up in smokes of Europe’s chimneys, 

Old factories on the outskirts of Marseille. 

The air is crisp and suffocating. 

The cry returns, the ocean waves make it stronger. 
Goodbye. 


Tonight, I shall see you no mote. 


Rv 


Winter passed, summer came and went. With the first new 
snow Mary has returned. I was hanging out at The Black Cat, 
secretly hoping for her to show up at some point. Then, one 
chilly November morning, when the early snowflakes were 
dancing wildly like little moths in the icy air, she appeared. I 
looked up and she just stood there in the doorway. She looked 
withered and pale, and the mischievous spark was gone from 
her eyes. I gave her a hug and invited her to sit down and tell 
me everything over a cup of coffee. 

“He took me to his lair,” she said, “to the deep dungeons 
in the whirlwind of despair, the unforgettable carnival of indul- 
gence. I tasted the bitter Parisian underbelly. I witnessed their 
abominable Theatre of Cruelty. It was nothing Artaud wished 
it to be, or perhaps it was everything he wished. I believe I 
caught a glimpse of him once, wandering their decrepit cata- 
combs in search of new blood. There are endless tunnels en- 
crusted with tears and crypts of blood, underground castles 
erected with crystal skulls and gruesome monuments of death. 
In the end he left me. Gone, bound on his insatiable quest of 
desperation. I do not know what is worse, the cosy, shallow, 
bigoted, small-town world where I came from, or the decadent, 
pretentious, snobby, cruel, and rotten realm that I came to know 
through him. One thing happened though...” 

“What is it, Maryr” I asked. 

“T heard it there, the funeral cry, the ulican, just like you 
described, even more astonishing. A wail so intense and bone 


chilling that I stopped breathing. I saw the blinding, radiant 
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darkness, I felt the black agony, I smelled the mouldy emptiness 
of the abyss. It changed me. I am disgusted and enchanted by 
death, but I no longer fear it.” 
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Genealogy of Night 


Andrew CONDOUS 


I am caught in the velocities of the fall in time and breathe 
within its voyage. The slow opening of the sterile dark, the last 
darkness, has commenced and I am entering the other cold. 
Death has always been with me, behind dream: tense, patient 
and preparing to release its measureless experience. It is almost 
ready to explode, to disassemble this compact gathering of 
atoms, distances and time that I am. Ready to inflict the dislo- 
cation of myself, a calm calamity of dispersion into space and 
void propelled through un-geometric angles: atoms to find a 
new home, distances to re-join the soul of winds and time to 
return to time. 

It is now very close and behaves as if I did not exist and is 
questioning the absence. It hovers uncertainly as it only sees the 
void separating me from myself, the boundless gulf between 
my breath and me. It ceases to remain suspended and prepa- 
rations have finally commenced and it is now secreting an in- 
visible space and gathering transparencies within the emptiness 
behind time. It is readying to resuscitate the miscarried void 
that I am. 

When I finish living out God’s dream of creation, what 
then, what happens when he awakes? Will there be any residue 
or a blind regrouping of me trapped within some fantastic va- 
cuity of non-space with non-time? Will this inner voice conti- 
nue to speak without hearing me and without me hearing it? 
Will I be like a blind tree that still rustles and sways after a great 
storm or the stagnant air left in its wake? When I lose this 
orchestra of senses that unites, and is permeated by, everything, 
who or what will dictate the silencer If the scriptures are 
suffused with particles of truth, how will my soul fare against 
the onslaught of the first hunts of hell? Recreant questions for 
I well understand the paradox of the finite and infinite where 
everything comes to an end and nothing ends. 

From void to void, oblivion moves relentlessly from one be- 
ing to another, leaving its contamination on objects as it passes 
through. The unwound pendulum clock has ceased pounding 
the present to dust; the lamp has been suspended spitting out 
its luminous instants; the cold fireplace has lost its song of old 
storms; the cracked walls have ceased their slow cry of beached 
shipwrecks; the walking cane is now but a broken branch from 


a diseased tree; and the books, the dried inkwell and leather 
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sandals (not mine), continue to emit their exiled silence. The 
gramophone is in frozen orbit with its needle forever fastened 
to an incomplete note from a descending scale that will never 
release its nectar and be captured by the cup of my mind. It 
emits a silence of a perfect order, an order almost equal to any 
one of Bach’s cantatas. I will never again use music to enter into 
the invisibility of things and identify the fullness of their emp- 
tiness. 

The day, its light, lies crushed by the night. I am alone in my 
bed that has been warmed by my blood, in my husk that is a 
lie, in this bodily mass of darkness and opacity. My solitude is 
fed by the spiral silence of the slow night wind: a solitude that 
cannot disturb me and only provides solacious warmth. The 
blind moon spies on me through the window cavities as do the 
frozen images of the past, the framed portraits with their eter- 
nal porcelain faces that sit on the table next to my bed. Spies 
that would be under the impression that I have been beheaded 
since my body is hidden by sheets and clothes with only my 
yellow head, with its disease fuelled illumination, exposed and 
resting on a large soft pearl-white pillow. 

Before closing my eyes for the final time, as I lay on what 
will be my temporal grave, I had my last vision. It was the final 
terrestrial image that I will see before the pending dissolution. 
It was of that image I had seen in the bedroom mirror opposite 
my bed. This was an ancient mirror with blackened edges, 
passed down through the generations and nourished by count- 
less visages and ruins. This was a mirror that was never content 
to only house reflections within its silvery lair and was unsatis- 
fied with merely depositing the shapeless stone of truth. It had 
relentlessly searched for the image within the image. 

I could not recognise the target 1 had offered. What I had 
seen was that of a cadaveric face, that was no longer at the 
metcy of the fluidity imposed by the instants. A face that was 
stripped of its excesses with a landscape of skull bone, teeth 
seen through cheeks, hair of dry corn silk and those eyes. I had 
plunged deep into those eyes that were no longer filled with the 
vibrating liquid of caged senses, which had ceased carrying the 
world they capture and distort. These were eyes that had been 
suffocated and ceased to breathe. Eyes that had appeared to be 
without limit. I will never need to resume this face again. Death 
had beheld itself, witnessed the face of my face, as it crossed 
my reflection. 

A swarm of rabid black insects are now ferociously gnawing 
at the inner fog, layer upon layer, forcing the mind to interrogate 
the past, to interrogate time’s back that is covered in wounds 
that wear the mask of scars. It is with the memories of the vil- 
lage of Rasinari, during that time in my life which is now distant 
like a seed, where the anacrisis is most prevalent. Rasinari was 
an open wound immune to any potent vulnerary and was given 


character by the syphilitic sores from centuries of distress and 
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persistence. It was a village in a promised and visionary land 
that decayed and crumbled despite its stone columns and walls 
and despite its vibrant ink and song. These are not happy me- 
mories for such memories do not and cannot exist. I have never 
sought happiness in this life knowing that would be akin to a 
toothless predator chasing its prey or a bird chasing its own 
flicht. 

I recall the walks I took across the village paths and country- 
side searching for remnants, ash or dust of that which never 
existed, seeking traces or evidence of the irretrievable road or 
looking for the hidden exit. 1 was always hoping to find and 
tread the paths that led to a cloistral enclave abstracted from 
sight or sound, a clearing disinfested from diseased shadow or 
a useless place. I searched the distance, not for landmarks, not 
for breaches in the horizon and not for a slice of shadow in the 
open air or a dark apparition against the brightness of the sky, 
but for mysteries and for the irrational horizon. No different 
to searching for the horizon at night. 

I would sometimes witness an incoming storm and desite 
to be reshaped in its image. When passing a creek I would look 
onto its skin in order to see my reflection fragmented by its 
molecular shimmer so I could be obliterated by coruscation and 
cease to be anything. At times the paths were empty and the 
accompanying silence pierced an invisible fog and revealed a 
land so vast that one perceived a hidden and endless magic that 
only in part, a very minor part, was deciphered by sense. At 
other times I would perceive that distances and enclosures be- 
came one and I became the centre of the universe, as if the en- 
tire universe was caught by the point that is me, like the sea is 
by a drop of water and the desert by a grain of sand. 

It was when day was at its apogee with its shafts of vertical 
light that I preferred to take my walks to ensure that I was not 
to go ahead, or to follow or to be in instep with myself. The 
menacing shadow that accompanied me that seeped through 
from the invisible mirror at the margins of my image had always 
been a bloodless black monster to me. It had always appeared 
to be subsisting on its darkness and flow and at times threat- 
ened to gain substance from itself, to take on body and trans- 
form my objectless terror. “Tell me something of me, anything. 
Where is my promised lightr” it would seem to persistently im- 
plore me. I could never understand why it existed, why I should 
have two shadows, one inside and the other, the imposter, 
outside my skin. I had sometimes contemplated that the abyss 
was perhaps that which joins me to my external shadow. 

When I had taken my walks on cloudless days, and walked 
towards the sun, I had desired to push my recalcitrant shadow 
ahead of me, so it could scald in the burning sun and melt away 
into the stone. When the sun was at my back, I had sensed that 
another being was approaching, with the image of this counter- 


being, this other E.Cioran, a more disturbed version of me, 
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hidden within the folds of space and time. Better still, I had 
desired to fill an old sack with my shadow, and carry it around 
like a bundle of skin in search of its own skeleton and flesh or 
to spill it into the sea of night. On cloudy days, when the sun’s 
rays abruptly penetrated through a momentary scissure, there 
had been the impression of a deep sound as this shadow fell 
suddenly onto the ground causing my blood to explode in my 
heart. The human shadows which were unattached to me had 
instigated no disturbance. They were a pool of welcoming dark- 
ness broken off from light. There had been a sense of comfort, 
as if my skin was smoothly immersed in and completely imbued 
by the finest powder, much finer than smoke, each time I en- 
tered in and trodded on the shadows of those walking ahead 
of me especially and most commonly, the priest’s. 

My memories now bring me back to the central village life 
of Rasinari, resurrecting this death preserved within my living 
death. At first, the memory of the village offers itself calmly. 
Then the memory converts into and sustains an illusion within 
my mind and I find myself once again on the deserted paths 
of the village. These are paths that are paralysed, except for the 
windows and doors breathing; paths that are empty, except for 
the walls, corners, shrubs, pockets of shadow and gaps of con- 
centrated light. Suddenly the wound re-opens as a pulsation 
spills out the grave inhabitants of the village and the rivers of 
the village paths are once again flowing. Some walk, pause and 
resume walking, cross and intersect, while others stand or sit 
still. Little is spoken, mainly a rustling of whispers but a vibrant 
market of gestures and the covert commerce of glances has re- 
sumed. It was a cadaverous carnival of masks with each villager 
deceiving the other and each deceiving themselves. The col- 
lective swirl of village humanity now unravels, and one by one 
they become distinct again. 

There were the old men, the village elders, in dusty oversized 
clothes who were shrouded by the gestures of abandonment 
and rotting nostalgia. These old men were prisoners of old 
histories and vanished worlds with silent wisdom and defeated, 
withered faces and whose absence was disguised and nurtured 
by time. They were old grey wolves of hope, decaying within 
their own shadows, whose lost fantasies swam in their eyes and 
who could only dream of their dream resuming, 

There was the unforgettable villaze madman whose glare 
could serve as either solace or threat and who had sounds con- 
stantly emanating from his twisted mouth, expelling his melodic 
consciousness. The sounds had seemed to be voice or laughter 
reconstructed by the wind. At times he had appeared to be 
fusing fragments of words and song into fumes of poetry or 
narratives of imprecise disasters. At other times he would bel- 
low a hollow clownish laughter that defied the restricted capa- 
cities of his breath. Whenever he was distressed he had a voice 


without words. When silent, the madman would remain with 
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unclenched teeth as if he was ready to bite. At such times, I had 
thought that perhaps he was either startled by the intrusion of 
a linearity of thought that unknotted the scribble or that he was 
emitting an inaudible scream. I cannot isolate this one man in 
explaining the madness that infused the village, everyone in the 
village had their own moments of madness. My own madness 
flared when I used an excess of light to investigate and under- 
stand the dark or when using a deficiency of darkness to com- 
prehend the light. 

There was also the blind and deaf man, once loquacious 
and an eagle eyed shepherd before his misadventure. His hands 
and their thoughts were more beautiful than the darkest night. 
When he smoked, he painted the air with the lost images in his 
mind. Those hands were the same ones that had called mass on 
Sundays by spilling into the air the mournful voice of the musty 
church bells. He had ceased speaking ot making any noise with 
his mouth. His last spoken words, before this silence had set 
in, were in the form of a short speech after an Easter mass and 
before an audience of a relatively large congregation of the 
village. With his anaudia induced nasillate voice he had insisted 
that he was not blind and his eyes were merely filled with sha- 
dows and also expressed the deepest sympathy for those who 
only had eyes for vision and who lacked the torch that pried 
open the invisible darkness from the light. He had further re- 
inforced his view that eye vision only affords the ability to cap- 
ture what cannot escape death, what does not avoid the voyage 
from decay to annihilation. He had also reminded everyone that 
he had no need to see each of our faces since they were images 
of what is truly without image and that our faces were mere 
mitrors of nothingness. His concluding words were to the 
effect that the silence and his future silence were to become the 
crust of dried blood coating his wound. 

My neighbours who were creatures of rancour and misery 
and whose names are now just beyond my fingertips habitually 
sat expressionless outside their homes. At nightfall I could hear 
them all sing a melancholy song accompanied by the soft, angry 
music plucked languidly from a cobza. It was a song that strange- 
ly complemented the monologue of the night’s dark and thus 
was never disturbing. Deeper into the night, there occasionally 
would be a solitary neighbour awake, blowing timidly and he- 
sitantly into the tubes of a pan pipe that had sounded to me like 
a vortex of lamenting voices being absorbed by the void. 

A small group constituting the intelligentsia of Rasinari, a 
couple of rural philosophers and the priest, would gather around 
a public table consuming coffee and animatedly discussing 
worldly and unworldly topics. Iwas compelled at times to stand 
at the perimeter of these meetings and listen to their words. It 
is difficult for language to properly answer the exigent call of 
thought in that one’s mind refines and collates words more elo- 


quently and expressively than what is expelled from the mouth. 
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For this small congregation, I was certain it had been the oppo- 
site. Nevertheless, what had been severed from the movement 
of their taut purple lips and vomited from the leper-houses that 
were their mouths both vexed and starved me. 

The workers of the village and its outskirts always seemed 
to have been imbued with a diffused greyness. This had in- 
cluded the labourers and shop owners who had pushed carts 
that shared the same creaks as the execution carts that would 
soon become ubiquitous or had carried sacks over their stout 
backs with heads bowed as an act of obeisance to burden. Their 
impassive faces had signified they were acceptive of their ope- 
rose vocation and content to have a life to die in. When resting, 
they were traversed by silence and appeared as if they were 
luckless gypsies with vagabond eyes awaiting the moment of 
embarkation. It had also included the lean and pale farmers with 
their dispirited and drained postures and who had the appear- 
ance of detached scarecrows made from skeletons. They were 
perfumed with the rural fragrance of their excruciation and 
their eyes were filled with the amber and verdure landscape of 
their toil. 

There were the shepherds with hats angled and invariably 
smeared with golden pollen that had come down from the 
mountains to fruitlessly lighten up our hearts with their no- 
madic tongues. The alien vibrancy they had brought with them 
to the village forced me to perceive them as an extraction of 
someone else's memory or dream, and thus devoid of human 
matter. Rasinati had also attracted a few from other parts of 
this land. Impossible to forget was the Christ-like figure of the 
exiled artist from Bucharest, who had been plagued by his 
festering wounds from his last attempt at creating the ultimate 
self-portrait after emptying the stores of glue and nails. 

Most of the children of Rasinari had run about harvesting 
risks, they were angels of themselves within their own world 
of springs and weightlessness. They were satiated by their light 
and gorged on their duration. These children had been obli- 
vious to the future pain scattered beyond them and the ruin 
that would be soon due to them. However some of the children 
had hid behind their faces, and sat sunken against a wall with 
arsonist eyes that spread fire and destruction, yet threw only 
light at me. The children’s mothers had frequently been spread 
across the village, like traps, with dark shadows crawling at their 
feet. 

This memoty, this resurrection, these faces that are now 
spreading empty eyes are burning my mind once again. Since 
the human mass enrages and inflames me, it emits a vocife- 
ration that screams through my veins and explodes vehemently 
at my core. These inhabitants were the true ruins of Rasinati, 
not the village’s old rotting buildings and crumbling walls. These 
were ruins that were indispensable and a desideratum for the 


reign of God. 
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The village church, the theatre of worship orchestrated for 
oblivion, was in effect our second home and we would visit it 
frequently during and outside times of mass. We would put on 
out best clothes that smelled of fortune tellers and arrive hours 
before mass had commenced. I would assist with the prepa- 
rations moving silver, wax and vessels with monastic rigour. 
The congregation would arrive with each member stabbing the 
sand filled silver trays with a candle. Once the trays were bris- 
tling with candles, the rituals celebrating the deity’s formidable, 
unclassifiable absence would commence with the opening of 
the official wound. The great works of death, magical formulas 
to cleanse the soul, incantations that defied measure, declara- 
tions of false paradises or fortresses, the canticles of hope, the 
lures to entice God to emerge from the shadows into the sha- 
dows, were presented from the priest’s mouth that was schooled 
in medieval tongues. 

The Carpathian macilent air was fattened inside the church 
by the ecclesiastical enclosure and incrassated by both the 
fragrant smoke of the incense coals that reluctantly spilled up- 
wards from swinging silver bulbs, and the smoke that carried 
the aromas of antiquity emitted from the burning wicks of the 
pale yellow candles that sombrely chewed the darkness. The 
enclosed space with this smoke also had the effect of halluci- 
nating the air, instilling a trembling life to the icons, the com- 
pendium of somnolent saints with golden halos on the walls, 
and also deepening the sullenness of their tortured eyes. 

Consistent with everyone’s expectation, I was always posi- 
tioned at the front row, and the person that was invariably next 
to me at each mass had constantly maintained a statue-still 
repose and at times would look up with uncertain eyes and 
searched the inflexible heights. 1 had been unsure as to what 
was being searched for and imagined that they were looking for 
that point where the dark and light meet and expecting the 
intersection to reveal the abyss. It was impossible to imagine 
that they were searching for the shadows of angels shaped by 
the hidden light of God. They had never turned to look at me 
during any stage of mass but I nevertheless had always felt the 
surge of their dark blood in mine and the turbulent rapids of 
doubt. 

When sorrow was heavily bleeding my thoughts or when 
there was a deeper pain of the self, where life within was seeth- 
ing and burning like a fresh wound, I would pray. 1 would pe- 
tition the voids, pleading them for a new death to extinguish 
the mind’s fire that was ceaselessly burning from the trenches 
of a deep fatigue. I had been insisting they petrify the raging 
tempest of fevers and the storms of intellection that were driv- 
en by black visceral currents that occupied and tormented me. 
I had been requesting obliteration and to become a creature 
that was no longer accepted by time. A request they have now 


finally granted. 
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I sometimes escaped from mass, absorbing the glare of 
controlled fury from the priest, who would strike me down with 
his tongue when we all arrived home, unleashing a carnaptious 
sermon vilifying such action. Whilst exiting the church I would 
pass the holy light that screamed its circle of faith and the sha- 
dowless saints on the outside walls of the church. These saints 
had also escaped the enclosed greenhouse of worship. They 
stood indefatigably in their flaking skins of decay and were in- 
sensitive to the tireless bites ftom the cold teeth of the elements 
that were lured by time. They had been assigned to that cage 
found between being and oblivion and were frozen before the 
representatives of these two extremes. Representatives who had 
failed to extract the true substance from their eternally exposed, 
immutable gestures. My own eyes had grown both weary and 
exasperated with the struggle against these blind walls. Just like 
this church with its frescoes located outside to see and be seen 
by everything, I sometimes thought that I saw God everywhere 
and he always saw me, for I was the inverse of God. 

During such escapes I would enter the church’s garden 
planted with tombs. It was the garden of death, Rasinari’s ce- 
metery. Upon entering I would feel as if I was transposed into 
a different day within that day and was contained in another 
world inside this deteriorating world of ruins. I had sensed that 
unknown regions and domains would at any time open up be- 
fore me whilst I was in the garden. Beyond the boundaries of 
the garden, everything would disappear for me, while the village 
buildings and church curled up into an impenetrable fog and 
those few who had not attended mass became lost within it. 
This was a fog that had also consumed all outside sounds and 
calls and converted them into a misty drone. 

I would sit on the lizard’s warm stone at the centre of the gar- 
den and there I would sense the warm sun and cool time slowly 
extticating my impatient soul. I would invariably be crunched into 
a posture of anguish. My eyelids would be shut creating a shade 
of the sun. My hands would be holding the ball of my suffering 
head with fingers tightly locked in the shallow grooves of my 
skull. The perception of doom, of death, had been even stronger 
than life there. At times I would be startled by a swift flash of 
sparrows bringing a rain burst of shadows that would penetrate 
my closed inflamed eyelids, thus giving rise to the projection of 
a hurticane of black stars. At other times I would be startled 
by the scream and violent flurry of ravens among the melan- 
choly leaves of the few trees dispersed around the garden. 

When I did open my eyes to look around the garden and 
absorb the total fires, everything was instilled with an alien dis- 
tortion with all dimensions attaining ultra-sensitivity. It was as 
if I had created an imaginary world within the bounds of this 
garden, not patched through the unpredictable capacities of 
hallucination and illusion, and not infused with the indetermi- 


nable substance that dreams are clothed with, but some other 
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unclassifiable faculty tuned by an unknown source and agitated 
or infected by a riddle within the transparent air. The sunlight 
itself had transformed into an enlivened light that had gone 
mad inside some hidden velocity, it was as if the rays were 
dispersed like a scattered dream. 

I had sensed a flowering of immovable and unspeakable 
presences all around me that were without image and without 
matter. Not invisible presences but those on the other side of 
the visible that exuded an incommunicable substance. These 
were presences that concurrently filled all space and inhabited 
a space that did not exist. I had also felt that the past and future 
simultaneously reversed, squeezing me into a strange instant 
comprised of a combined before and afterwards. It appeared 
as if an event could precede its prediction and that the future 
was merely the past coming. 1 would turn my ears inward to 
hear the howling of a wind’s nest and the pulsating rhythm of 
nothingness, the flux of what cannot be heard. The outside 
wind gave substance to the tombstone shadows, adding textures 
to these small blocks of isolated night. The colours in the gar- 
den were troubled by the past having been filtered through the 
mucous membranes of the previous night. These were colours 
that sometimes seemed to be the screams of the lost dark. 

I would scrutinise the arthropods that inhabited or traversed 
through the garden where they had seemed to have obtained 
the dimension of animal. There were armoured insects that 
carried a shred of death in clenched jaws; flying insects with 
bitter juices that dripped from their mouths or buzzing around 
their chosen rotten fruit; spiders that were attached to their silk 
geometties within pockets of shade, where they would grow 
dark and shine, and where they would patiently sit envying the 
air and light that did not need to gather anything; and exhausted 
bees far from their hives and detached from the common voice 
and united whirl, that were crawling along the ground with 
difficult balance. It was these isolated bees that had particularly 
gained my attention and I wondered whether they had a sense 
of their oncoming death or were completely blinded by the pre- 
sent and their suffering, 

I would sometimes observe the flora scattered across the 
garden in various concentrations and dispersions. Most of the 
weeds had secretive flowers that opened inwardly towards their 
own light and did not compete with their arsenal of perfume 
or colour. During calm weather, the trees would stand as silent 
statues waiting for the night and its wind so they could stir like 
a blacker fire. What had captivated me the most was that de- 
ceptive and essential knot between the tree’s stem and root bu- 
tied in the shallows of the topsoil and hidden from complete 
view. I had contemplated this knot in depth without reference 
to the formulas of botanical inquiry. 

Objects that were located within the garden that appeared 


absorbed in their seeming un-consuming reality would be 
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attributed a living death. The observation of such objects 
forced me to be aware of a curious and unconventional combi- 
nation of senses and faculties in myself. There were such ob- 
jects as stubs of candles heavily clothed by the memory of their 
melt that to me constituted discarded time sculptures of past 
prayers, a spade with a leprous skin of ferruginous lesions that 
erupted from the infections instilled by mists and damp, ribbons 
that had their vibrancy washed away by past suns with rotten 
stalks of cut flowers still persistently caught in their knot, a 
loose shred of church pamphlet with slow bleeding atrament 
from schedules and quotes that was in an arrhythmic dance of 
precariousness, a handkerchief that only witnessed the grieving 
anguished face of one which had a stiffened structure from the 
trails of crusted salts that were the dried discharge of their la- 
ments, a miniature doll’s limb no doubt amputated with force 
during the height of mourning by small hands, a senseless shoe 
radiating an expressive silence and other twisted or decayed ob- 
jects of indeterminable nature that had still somehow main- 
tained a residue of abstract familiarity for me. 

The object which remains most vivid in my memory and 
which endlessly fascinated me was the discarded caretaket’s 
glove that was partially submerged in the soil with its short 
sleeve hidden from view. It had one pigment, that of black, and 
one dominating appearance that belied the variations and multi- 
fariousness of its presence. The caretaker or any visitor to the 
garden had never bothered to pick up this glove. It was as if it 
had waited for the grasp and pull of night’s hand for it was only 
the night that could pull this object from out of its limitation. 
I had wished to reciprocate this object’s frozen gesture by bur- 
rowing my fingers deep into the dirt roof of the dead. 

The garden’s soil would sometimes momentarily gain a 
transparency within my mind causing the clamour of the dead 
to rise within me. I would see the subterranean landscape that 
was twisted by the glacial storm of decay and pummelled by 
the suspended lightning strikes of roots. There was a great con- 
stellation of bones and skeletons weaved into the sub-soil. 
These were bones and skeletons ftom mixed generations that 
had joined the same history of the stones that now accompa- 
nied them. There were tangled nets of shrivelled, inspissated 
atteries, veins ot sinew and tabescent shreds of hardened skin 
enmixed with softened clothes. Caught within these nets were 
splinters of rotting coffin wood and watches, gold rings, silver 
crosses and other empty charms. Also seen were the rivers of 
slow moving saprophages that flowed, in anticipation, towards 
the vacant, freshly dug grave. I had incorrectly assumed during 
those times that my own tomb of flesh with its inner architec- 
tures of bone, shattered by slow dilatory explosion, would bring 
a new stellate system to this subterranean galaxy of death. 

There were those there who refused to surrender image, 


name or their two co-ordinates in time that are bordered by 
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unreachable numbers. Dates, image, and name: this was their 
residual evidence, collectively their true ghost. To me, the ex- 
hibited small photograph portraits that were attached to the 
graves had always seemed to gain the mortal tension of a living 
beast. Their eyes would have the consistency of wet marble and 
they had appeared to have sprouted a new shadow or a black 
halo. Each had emitted a silence that was cast like a long scream. 

Even when we left this village and settled in the nearby large 
town of Sibiu, I still travelled to Rasinari when everyone else 
was occupied with other pursuits and visited the garden. It was 
there that I devoured the books that were sent to me, books 
that I hid well ensuring no one else could read them. 

These were books written by an unknowable author, or 
unknowable authors, with self-weaving words that produced a 
black tapestry of immeasurable density and created a field of 
complex action beyond its paper surfaces. My eyes hovered over 
the pages of these books, as if they were the centre of a tem- 
pest that was to unleash a terror of interpretation and a culti- 
vation of catastrophes within my mind. I would suction air 
from the fires of the words and become prey to their cold pur- 
suit. At times I felt as if imprisoned within walls of flame or 
locked cages of primitive feat where an irreducible space would 
open up before me that filled with concentrated disaster and 
massacre. At other times I felt as if I was being plunged into 
an invisible algetic sea of whips and slowly drowning within the 
ferocity of the maelstrom. These were books dripping with 
pernicious strength that injected drop by drop their potent ve- 
nom. Each time I had commenced reading any of these books, 
I could immediately see the oncoming disaster and the cata- 
clysmic upheaval that I would be subject to, yet the books would 
take hold of me in an unprisable grip and their contents became 
inescapable. It caused a sensation no different to that felt by a 
ship’s lookout that sees the sharp reef too late. 

One book’s author had excavated with the living languages 
and revealed the putrefaction of the laneuage of the dead. This 
author was a cartographer of the void, inventing or excogitating 
its centre and was able to use words to chart the distance around 
death, to measure it. The author utilised instruments of decline 
to plot the ordinates of cosmic anguish and the grid of spa- 
cious suffering and utilised instruments of torture to cleave 
continents of horrors. The author also attempted to translate 
into a human language the breakage or destruction of silence. 
The book also explored the eternal and infinite. It proved that 
the limits of time distressed and perturbed eternity and insis- 
tently stabbed its iron shell with instants. Similarly, it showed 
how confines and enclosures of space such as hollows, cavities, 
cavetns, skulls, wombs inclusive of the book itself, disturbed 
and ruptured the infinite. This book was an atlas containing 
liquid maps of death and excruciation, with each page a shred 


cut from the void. 
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Another book’s author used a language of immeasurable 
power with sinuous words and serpent signs that would take 
ait, writhing blindly like clenched, knotted phantoms in pain 
and then untangled in one’s mind once they captured conscious- 
ness. The book’s contents contained a strange power that was 
able to alter the features and attributes of time, to create new 
instants that were not detached from eternity. It was through 
this power that the reader was unconsciously able to find the 
keys that unlocked the otherwise impenetrable knowledge of 
our existence, its scandal. This book also removed, with 
bloodless intent, the shimmering obstruction or distortion that 
screens life from its black fire and unmask the absence that is 
the true author of each man’s self-perpetuating tale. It also 
made it absolutely pellucid that we ate born into nothingness 
and that we are completely and utterly mesmerised and spell- 
bound by the hellish condition of our living death: a condition 
where we ate always on the point of being, yet never crossing 
the vital threshold. Reading this book also activated a desire to 
voyage back in time, and swim through the black ocean with its 
false light, against its current, never ever looking back and taking 
the terminal plunge into that inaugural, anfractuous black cave 
in order to abolish one’s scream, nullifying its echo and unstitch- 
ing the illusory plot. A desire to deny oneself the commence- 
ment of being, to un-birth oneself, imprimis, and to unlearn 
the complex wound one suffers in all innocence. 

Another book’s author mocked the deities, attributing them 
the size of air, membranes and tentacles of time and an implo- 
sive immortality. The book was saturated with execrating words 
of purulent hatreds that violated the void and its occupants. 
This book’s words also took on the personality of art with its 
explosive display of imagery, forcing you to imagine that each 
page of the book was the size of a dream. This book also hunted 
the mind and lured the reader, with dangerously toxic flowers 
of seduction, towards mortal impatience and self-destruction, 
towards an organised death. It caused a relentless attack on the 
mind by the same mind, an inner suicide. 

These books were rotting xylocarps blackly fallen from a 
deformed tree that had sprouted from an accident. Books hard 
as whinstone and only softened by the dust attached to them. 
They were books of dark nights, for only at night can you read 
the narrative and understand the vocabulary of fire, and it is 
only at night when emptiness takes shape, forming transparent 
images that intrude the mind. The incurable diseases released 
by these books are still with me now and remain a noxious fa- 
miliarity. 

My memories return once again to my time living in Rasi- 
nari. During sleepless nights, suffering from a moth-like in- 
somnia and unable to endure its unpalatable regions of exile, 
and to no one else’s knowledge, I would exit the house. My eyes 


would quickly adjust outside until they filled with the Rasinari 
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night. The night also became swollen with my unbound shadow. 
I would walk straight to the church’s garden, through the lanes 
that became tunnelled by the diaphanous architectures of the 
village buildings, the dewed ground that had gained the com- 
plexion of black emeralds, and the light specked membrane of 
the night sky. My walking rhythm had differed from that of the 
day, not in terms of speed or oscillation but a stranger diffe- 
rence, difficult to define, an almost ataxic phenomenon. It was 
as if a phantom or another external force had taken control of 
my joints, yet was moving them in accordance with my antici- 
pated needs. 

Within the garden, night had the effect of masking almost 
everything with a foamy darkness as if in a deep dream. This 
was a darkness that denounced the outlines of objects and fix- 
tures and was fatal to their shape and spectrum but not their 
pattern; a darkness that acted as a pseudoblepsis lens and com- 
plemented the dark vaultings within my skull. What could be 
seen appeared to be at the edge of nothingness, on the verge 
of disappearing as if on the borders of an inverted horizon. 
Only the moon had remained unchanged, except in size, as it 
rolled above in a slow planetary motion. 

The few small animals that had also visited here during the 
night would be stretched by the moonlight. The moonlight 
would occasionally stutter as if the moon was disturbed by 
some cosmic wind, like a candle flame hit by a faster current 
of air. The animals would then be morphed not only by the 
light, but by time itself. At these moments there was a distinct 
inability to link time with the space that the animal’s volume 
filled, attributing them with anonymous extensions and an al- 
most replication. It gave the perplexing and unfamiliar impres- 
sion that these animals were not dated by the movement of 
time but by shape. 

There was one unrecognizable animal that was decanted 
into the filters of night’s soft silence. It was bodied with the 
dark and had phosphorescent eyes that were holed within a 
flowering dark crystal head. These were eyes that had shed an 
excess of flashing, spitting out its misery. It had black coral 
limbs sprouting from an amorphous body and a floating tail of 
ribbon that had appeared detached. It always seemed to have 
been waiting for me to visit at night and I had never witnessed 
it during the day. It waited with a silence that contained the 
voiceless wisdom of a serpent. | had the impression that it was 
some majestic antediluvian creature that was misplaced by, or 
lost in, the shadows of time. A creature that could not even be 
properly seen in dream but only written about within a dream. 

Within the darkness, the tombstones swelled and had lost 
their petrification. From what could be seen, the photos on the 
tombstones transformed. They had ceased to be images of peo- 
ple. The mixture of darkness and moonlight transformed the 


images into what had appeared to be icons of either black 
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angels or white demons with their faces seemingly lit up from 
the inside out, as if sourcing light from an inner blaze of captive 
suns and moons of long past days and nights. These were an- 
gels and demons trapped in a space carved by the night, some- 
where between seeing and to be seen. The inscriptions on the 
tombstones had been smoothed by the darkness into the stone 
depriving the dead of any history or evidence of their trespass 
and eliminated the indicia that allowed them their death. 

During nights when the clouds esuriently grazed on the 
nocturnal cavities filled with stars and consumed the moonlight 
with guillotine effect, or when there was an extravagant flower- 
ing of thick night mist, a strange and complete darkness would 
overwhelm the garden. The night would almost gain the same 
density as raised ground and everything would be driven away 
from the nets of form and shape. The atmosphere of spissi- 
tude, that seemed filled with mirrors and space of alternating 
emptiness, would suffocate my senses. It gave the impression 
of a living night, an unblind blinding night. 

It was during one of these periods of the night, at the bor- 
dets of this garden, in this pool of absolute darkness, that an 
unseen observer would join me. It was undoubtedly someone 
from the village who had followed me and remained at the 
edges of the garden with hardened silence. They were silent, 
still, and had contributed to the dark as if they were stitched 
into the weft of the night. They had emitted traces of scents 
that faintly tainted the ever-present molecules of pollen and the 
spices of death. These traces were inexplicably allied with the 
depths of my memory. There was no fear since this presence 
saturated my suffering with an unexpected tenderness, compas- 
sion and strange euphoria. I sensed this villager was also lost in 
a cosmos that was not made to our scale and that this human 
desired, from a distance, to join my black mass within the noc- 
turnal emptiness and through the raw liturgies of silence, par- 
taking in the opening of the gates of the secret wounds. It is 
only now, on my deathbed, as I am extracting these fragments 
from the darkened body of my memory, as I am excavating 
through my own inner night, that the identity of that villager 
has become clear. It was also during one of these nights that I 
accidentally fell asleep in the garden and experienced the dream, 
where birth and death became united. This was a dream that 
almost produced a gap in my pain. 

I had found myself in a museum of abstract death and be- 
fore me lay a wooden shelf displaying an array of transparent 
glass cases. Every one of these cases contained its own unclas- 
sifiable monster trapped within its own impossible sheath and 
suspended in undivided time. They were contained within a 
permanent incubation of their own uniquely indefinable death. 
The glass worlds that encircled them had a minute constellation 
of glued dust, their own cosmos of dead stars. Their placid den- 


sities were floating motionless within their own sea of unreality, 
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their own oasis of oceanic illusion. Irrespective of the magne- 
tism caused by the fantastical zoomorphic vulgarity each pos- 
sessed, it was only one of these figments of the cosmic sculp- 
tor’s non-creation that took my dream eyes’ full attention and 
focus. 

It could not look forward from the past and it could not 
take a backward glance from the future. For it, the thin line that 
splits the edges of past and future could never be drawn with 
invisible ink by any deity. It had arrived through a fictional time 
at the gates of death, unburdened by memory, burdened by 
immutably coiled dreams. Having avoided the incurable dawn 
and the irreversible laceration, it was locked in some strange 
dimension of death, some form of fictional abyss or abstract 
void, of both pre-birth and post-death. Only its shadow could 
open the body of time, a living, boiling shadow sculptured and 
agitated by the optic geometries of ray, liquid and glass. A sharp 
thick ray of light had acted as both brush and knife, penetrating 
its skin of oily lucency and amphibious silkiness, skin that had 
avoided the contaminant stain of sarcoline ink. It revealed the 
luminous inner paints, the pigments from both womb and 
grave, an inner ball of marbled fire. There were small frozen 
explosions of imperial purple webs within the thin plate of 
clear apple skull and tentacles of discharge wrapped around 
sprouting roses of red pigments defying acts of decay. Crunched 
pouches of russet lung gills remained vestigial in this artificial 
second womb, cushioned by a rudimentary organ pillow bed. 
The mineral eyes, all pupil, were fixed upon me through trans- 
parent lids, pitying me. There are no unwritten pages than can 
be unearthed from this preserved grave. It will remain, but only 
within the memory of this dream, a dark life that will never 
begin. 

There is now a surging pain, compressed and arched, then 
lancinating through my body as I traverse the great stretches of 
gleaming pitch blackness between memories before I suddenly 
attive at another one. This is an insidious memory of an event 
akin to time, extracted from ruins lost at night and unveiled like 
the poisoned pages of a book of dark and impossible secrets 
opened by sinister and blasphemous hands. A recollection more 
harrowing than when I saw that bloodied body with its face lost 
deep within the occipital cavity and where I was unsure as to 
whether I was still in the flesh. It was as if I was contained in a 
dream that was dreaming of a wild animal’s dream or expe- 
riencing a devil’s hallucination. This memory first forces its way 
to my throat and I am about to scream and howl. My fragile 
breath rejects it, it cannot carry the vehemency, and the scream 
explodes across the soundless surfaces and furrows of my brain 
with sordid fury. 

During these last vestiges of available time, why have my 
thoughts turned to him, to the wound of my wound, to this un- 


containable wound without edges, the cause of the perfection 
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of my suffering? I could not stop him from onrushing to the 
caliginous fire that had also engulfed and bathed me. My masked 
wound was more than enough to feed his open wound, yet he 
gorged and gorged. 

Iam done rebuilding and reanimating the lost worlds with 
my memory. These memories have come from the past and to 
the past is where they have returned. Oblivion now bleeds. I 
am arriving at the final juncture, that between breath and dust. 
The essential and unavoidable dawn of the unreachable length 
of my silence has begun. The formulas of chaos are simplifying, 
time is now folding me in and only a slither of light quivers 
over the desert’s horizon. The jungles of spells have almost 
dissolved and my blood of black magic has almost ceased its 
flow. The trapped wind, the last knot of breath remains un- 
ravelled in my throat, and tightens. The rusty key that opens the 
locks of this prison of self is turning and the heavy outflow is 
bursting to begin. Nothing will now obturate the flow. The 
enduring colour of pain and suffering has finally been bleached 
and my blazing delirium has been quenched. 

Iam teady to lie down under the immortal shade of a tomb 
and sleep within the depths of the universe on the gentle aqui- 
fers of oblivion, taking on the dreams of wind. I spill the last 
drops of my consciousness, final thoughts that try to find them- 
selves within nothingness, before the eternal desert thirst of ice 
sets in and resumes. My mind feasts on the last shred of mist 
clearing the way for a clotted black of imponderable distances, 
the congealed bones and dust of darkness and the great eternal 
wasteland of blackened mirrors encrusted with silence. The 
final spark appraises for the last time the lacklustre texture of 
life. The exterior rushes in and disposseses me. This strange 
echo of nothingness that I am is silenced. 

Ceased to be within matter, ceased to be. 


Death, death and no more, no mote. 


The clock. stirs time, the walls stretch, the fireplace howls and the 
gramophone releases that trapped note. The books have calmed their fevers 
and become empty rooms full of mirrors. Outside the house a dog suddenly 
barks and further down the street a drunkard starts to slowly sing a 
melancholy song. Outside the town, the monstrous mountains beyond sigh 
and in a nearby village’s cemetery a scythe of wind frees a lost glove and a 
cry is released, more harrowing than a scream, which blazes in the startled 
night. The moon’s look turns wild as its ashen rays are caught by the large 
silver crucifix hanging above the bed. 

To the far west, at this same mesonoxian hour, in Paris, within an 
attic that emits the bone light of a nightship, a sharp shiver surges through 
a restless man. A strangely intoxicating frisson that is tranquilising him 
to sleep and he finally becomes lost in the beaming darkness of oblivion 


until he dreams. He dreams of his mother. 
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The Infinite Error 
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Of course, I would have preferred to defecate at home in the 
privacy and comfort of my own bathroom, but my bowels will 
simply not move for the first two hours I am awake. I suffer 
from insomnia and only achieve a deep sleeping state in the wee 
hours of the morning, forcing myself awake before sunrise a 
misery, so I simply wait to use the office facilities. 

As you know, the office has only one lavatory, which is 
miniscule. It contains a single stall. In spite of its small size, 
though, it has that swinging, louvered door that cannot be 
locked. A unisex facility, there is no urinal present, so if the sin- 
gle stall is occupied, one must wait. Each weekday for years now, 
I have arrived at work fifteen minutes early so I can enter and 
use this toilet without disturbance. 

Why? I do not like beginning my day in a negative frame of 
mind. It is not rage that I feel whenever I enter the lavatory to 
find the stall door closed, but it is a proximal feeling. Also, I 
cannot abide sitting on a warm toilet seat, let alone being as- 
sailed by the stench of another body’s recent evacuations. And 
then there are the particles that they so often leave behind in the 
toilet’s bowl. 

Careless flushers can ruin my day. 

But to my issue. The morning the trouble began, I was first 
in the office and first in the stall. 

I did not hear anyone enter. I knew someone had because 
their smartphone or tablet was playing a loud video or audio- 
book —a tinny, cheesy male voice, part televangelist and part lo- 
cal sports commentator, the heavy reverb of the lavatory dis- 
torting the voice so that I could not at first understand its words. 

l abhor the kind of person who plays portable music or vi- 
deo devices without the decency of using ear or headphones — 
as if anyone else wants to be infected with that nonsense. This, 
of course, made occupying the one and only lavatory stall in 
the office all the more delicious. I felt a jolt of fierce glee. 

How does it feel to be on the other side of the stall? \ asked silently. 

I awaited the fading of both footsteps and that obnoxious, 
tinny voice, for the sound of the louvered, lavatory door swing- 
ing open and closed, leaving me again alone to do my business. 
But, I realized with dismay, the voice was instead drawing near, 
growing louder until it sounded like it was emanating just from 


the other side of the stall door. 
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“Everything exists; nothing exists,” the voice said, throaty 
and sardonic; burbling. “The infinite error. Speaking of which, 
hete’s a story for you.” 

As you can imagine, I was not amused. In fact, I was dis- 
turbed — particularly since I was sitting on the toilet defecating, 
nude but for my shoes and socks. 

Yes, you heard me, and, no, this, in my opinion, is no laugh- 
ing matter. It is in fact yet another reason why | arrive early for 
work to use the office facilities, well before any of our co- 
workers. 

I do not wear clothing when I defecate, whether at home 
or elsewhere. I began this practice at home, years ago, for com- 
fort’s sake, wishing to spread my legs out without the constric- 
tion of pants or underwear. But in a public lavatory, disrobing 
is a hygienic necessity. I do not understand why everyone in the 
office does not follow this sensible practice. Do I want my pant 
legs or underwear in contact with the grimy, public restroom 
floor? Certainly not. 

Why take off my shirt as well? First of all, when I am at the 
office, I wear both a button down and an undershirt. I remove 
them both before I defecate in any public facility to avoid the 
not uncommon splash-back effect, particularly experienced 
after flushing. I cannot imagine why this is amusing to you. This 
splash-back effect is real, as I am quite sute you are aware if 
you will only consider it. 

In any case, I trust you will keep my private, sanitary habits 
to yourself. 

Though the office lavatory is modest, the inside of the stall 
door does include a metal hanger, and I always place my cloth- 
ing there while I relieve myself. The whole process takes time, 
of course, since I have to remove my shoes briefly before re- 
moving my pants and underwear, careful not to touch the 
befouled bathtoom floor with socked feet. After removing all 
other pieces of clothing, I don my shoes again, and hang up 
my shirts, underwear and pants safely. 

Why would I keep my shoes and socks on while defecating? 
I would think it is rather obvious. Shoe soles, not bate or socked 
feet, ate meant to be in contact with unclean surfaces. 

But back to the morning in question. 

‘To summarize: I was on the toilet in the office lavatory, early 
in the morning, well before our coworkers were scheduled to 
attive, and someone else had entered it while I was defecating, 
apparently playing their electronic device just on the other side 
of the stall door. 

“A rabbi and a priest were on a street corner together one 
day on the way to an interdenominational meeting,” the voice 
said, with tacky enthusiasm. “As they were waiting for a car, the 
rabbi was suddenly moved by the spirit of God and fell on his 
knees. ‘Oh God!’ he exclaimed. ‘I am nothing!” 
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Wonderful, | remember thinking. A religious fanatic. (No of- 
fense, if you happen to be religious.) 

The office lavatory has a gap between door and the thin, 
slab of marble wall. I tried angling my head so that I could see 
who was standing on the other side of the door through the 
gap, but I was unsuccessful at even spotting a single, foreign 
body patt. 

“The priest, witnessing this expression of piety and feeling 
the spirit of God move within him also fell on his knees, crying, 
‘Oh God! Iam nothing!” 

This was enough. I cleared my throat loudly, but the voice 
continued. 

“A street sweeper, cleaning the pavement nearby saw the 
rabbi and the priest prostrated together and was moved by the 
spirit of God as well. ‘Oh God!’ he shouted. ‘I am nothing!’ 
The priest looked over at the rabbi. ‘Look who thinks he’s no- 
thing,’ he said.” 

“Privacy, please!” I blurted out, too loudly. 

Silence. The recording must have finished or perhaps the 
unseen individual had turned it off. At least a minute passed 
without a sound of apparent movement. 

Careful to avoid touching the floor, I grabbed the bottom 
of the stall door and looked under it. No one was on the other 
side. I finished up on the toilet, donned my clothes, and opened 
the door. No one was there. 

Perhaps, | remember thinking, whoever it was snuck out. But I 
was skeptical about that. I had been paying close attention to 
all the lavatory-related sounds when that recording or video 
stopped playing. It struck me that I might have been hearing 
some random broadcast over an office intercom and that the 
echoing distortions combined with my imagination to create 
some kind of auditory illusion. Do you know anything about 
this? 

I have been disquieted this morning, scanning the faces of 
out coworkers for signs that I have been the subject of some 


odious office prank. 
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Things have worsened since we last communicated. Each day I 
have entered the office lavatory, earlier and earlier, only to find 
the stall door closed first thing in the morning. Also, as soon 
as I make it far enough inside to see that the toilet is occupied, 
that same, tinny, burbling voice starts up again as if triggered 
somehow by my presence: 

“Everything exists; nothing exists. The infinite error. Speaking 
of which, here’s a story for you.” 

I think it must be a recording series of some kind. What do 
they call it? A podcast? The voice always begins with the same 


intro but the content afterwards is always different. 
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But I never waited to hear its inane anecdote or joke of the 
day. Each morning, I left, banging open the lavatory’s louvered 
door, unnerved and angry. Each morning, I have walked half a 
mile to the local Seven Eleven near the park to use their shoddy 
facility (I hesitate to grace it with the word lavatory) — some- 
times barely able to hold my churning bowels in before making 
it there. This, not incidentally, is why I have been uncharacte- 
ristically late to work in recent days. 

The convenience store attendant, a surly, unkempt woman 
with a lit cigarette hanging out of her mouth (in clear violation 
of the city’s smoking ordinance), refused to hand me the lava- 
tory key, day after day, before I purchased some tacky knick- 
knack from her counter. That woman hates me for some tea- 
son, and I can assure you the feeling is mutual. 

The Seven Eleven restroom is filthy, making the office 
lavatory, which is cleaned weekly, seem pristine in comparison. 
It goes without saying that there is no hangar within the Seven 
Eleven toilet door, which is off one of its hinges and cannot 
close. I was forced to hang my clothing over the stall itself, and 
dust from that grubby stall has stained multiple pairs of my 
shirts and pants and underwear. 

The last time I walked to the Seven Eleven, a few days back, 
my clothing actually slipped from the stall door onto the wet, 
stinking floor while I was defecating. I was forced to don the 
polluted apparel, each item of which had soaked in some stained 
looking urine, and took the bus back home, seething in rage 
and disgust. I called in sick for the first time in over a decade. 
Once I was home, I disrobed and threw the tainted clothing 
into the garbage. 

Though I needed to relieve myself earlier that day, my nerves 
now made it impossible for me to defecate, even from the com- 
fort of home. Yes, I am constipated and have been for some 
days now, thanks to a work situation that is quickly becoming 
intolerable. 


Please help me for once. 


Ie} 


Iam now quite certain our coworkers have been having a pri- 
vate joke at my expense. | have noticed them examining me 
when they think I am buried in my reports, whispering to each 
other when they think I am not listening. I have noticed their 
smirks as they greet me, nodding with suppressed hilarity. No 
need to deny what I know is true. 

Yesterday, I sat in the lobby outside of the office lavatory 
for half an hour, waiting for the stall-prankster to leave. The 
whole while I heard his (or her) electronic device droning on 
through the louvres of the door. I eventually had to leave for 
my cubicle to keep from being late again. I made certain our 


coworkers were all accounted for in their respective cubicles 
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that morning, so I can only guess that they either put an outside 
third party up to the gag or that they had rigged some automa- 
tic, electronic contraption to implement it. I thought about 
taking another sick day, but I did not want to give our fellow 
employees the satisfaction. 

Why would they do something like this? You tell me. Per- 
haps they resent the fact that I have no interest in socializing 
with them. You know how I feel about this. When I am at 
wotk, I am at work. It is no time for the kind of frivolous chit 
chat, the idle office gossip, which they all seem to adore. I abhor 
distractions when I am concentrating, and, as you know well, I 
am not paid enough to fake social niceties. Not unlikely they 
want to push me to some kind of breaking point for their own 
amusement ot perhaps even to further their own careers. I 
know a few who I am certain would like to have my job. I do 
not pretend to understand office politics or shenanigans. 
Judging from the gigeling I often hear coming from the cubicles 
around me, I swspect the word has gotten around about my toilet 
proclivities — the ones I have expressed to no one in the office 
but you; the ones | asked specifically to be kept private between 
the two of us. But more about that later. 

I want to talk about what happened just this morning. I got 
up exceedingly early — waking well before sunrise despite getting 
no more than a solid hour of sleep. The whole morning at 
home was a tush to get out the door. The constipation I have 
been experiencing for the last week shifted into a growing need 
to defecate as I sat on the bus on my way to work. At every 
lurching stop, I became sicker to my stomach. I entered the 
office shortly after sunrise, rushing to the lavatory, a full hour 
and a half before I usually enter it. 

As you might expect, the stall was closed. 

“Everything exists; nothing exists,’ the voice said, more 
mocking than ever. “The infinite error. Speaking of which, here’s 
a story for you. “ 

Unlike the previous days, I did not leave the lavatory but 
stood in front of the stall door, stomach sour and burbling. 

“This is not funny,” I said, rapping on the door. “I need to 
use this toilet now.” 

There was no tesponse — not even a resumption of the latest 
lavatory monologue from the electronic device. My bowels felt 
like they were on the brink of some epic calamity. 

“Tam 7/”’ I said, rapping harder. The stall door — unlocked 
after all— swung open with my last rap, and I opened it the rest 
of the way. 

The toilet was unoccupied. 

I would have looked for hidden speakers, trip wire devices, 
and the like, but I had not been untruthful about my condition. 
I was ill with severe gastrointestinal distress, and I had not a mo- 


ment to lose. 
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I removed my pants, trying and failing to avoid contact with 
the floor, which looked as if it had missed last week’s scheduled 
cleaning. There was a deep, meaty stench in the air. If I had 
been in less of a panic, 1 would have removed my shoes first. 
As it was, I struggled to retain my balance while I pulled my 
pants over legs and shoes, stepping on and befouling a pant leg 
at one point. I settled on rolling the bottoms of my pant cuffs 
up several times so that they rested above my ankles, well away 
from the lavatory floor. 

Then I began removing my button down shirt and undetr- 
shirt, especially important since I felt like the diarrhea that now 
was inevitable would certainly produce a significant splash-back 
effect. 

Desperate, I threw the wadded up shirts at the stall’s hanger, 
but I missed, and they fell in a heap on the filthy, tiled floor. 

My bowels were close to involuntarily letting loose, and I 
just managed to pull a couple of strips of toilet paper off the 
roller to set them on the black seat (I hate those — impossible 
to gauge how clean or dirty they are), and sat down. 

I did have diarrhea, but first came the rock hard stool peb- 
bles, which plopped one after another, producing significant 
splash-back severe enough to befoul my posterior, my thighs, 
even my pants. 

“Everything exists; nothing exists,” the tinny voice said, 
louder than ever, just outside of the stall door. “The infinite error. 
Speaking of which, here’s a story for you. Splash-back is the 
worst in Germany, whete toilets have a little shelf on which you 
defecate.” 

“Hello?” I asked, startled. I had diarrhea-induced cold sweats 
and was not in any condition to leave the stall. 

“Once a man in Germany made the mistake of staying 
seated when he flushed, and, when the water hit his shit, it 
splashed up into the basket of his pants and around his ankles. 
What a drag,” the voice said, burbling with a kind of mordant 
glee. 

“Do not think for a second that I do not know who you 
are, that I do not know what you are doing,” I said, moaning, 

Yes, I mean you. Do not think that I did not notice that 
“splash-back” comment. 

Iam on to you, friend. 

“Everything exists; nothing exists. The infinite error. Speaking 
of which, here’s a story for you. Once there was an Italian wo- 
man named Mariangela,” you said, apparently ignoring me. “In 
some places there they have stalls that look a bit like showers 
(the locals call them The Porcelain Hole) with two grooved 
footprints where you place your feet and a hole underneath in 
which to piss and shit. The idea was that you would squat down, 
but there are no railings to hold on to, so you have to have pret- 
ty good balance. Mariangela, who was a heavy, middle aged wo- 


man at the time, dressed to the nines in fur and heels, slipped 
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and jammed her ankle in the old Porcelain Hole, then twisted 
as she fell and spiral-shattered her shin and femur all the way 
up to the hip. Spiral-shattered. That’s what they call it.” 

I was enduring another bout of very watery diarrhea, along 
with severe gastrointestinal pains. I imagined my liver and kid- 
neys liquefying, passing through a colon that was itself collaps- 
ing as diarrhea spewed relentlessly from me. 

“Please stop,” I said. 

“Imagine that sound,” you replied, and I cannot tell any- 
more if your voice is emanating from outside or inside of this 
stall or from within this toilet on which I am curled up, “be- 
tween the bone shattering and the woman hitting the cold tile 
floor. Mariangela was big and always wore a fur coat that made 
her look far bigger. Mariangela couldn’t make it to church, and 
the priest said that the congregation should pray for her, but all 
they could think about was that fur coat soaking up all the piss 
and filthy shit-water on the floor. Soaking and soaking it in.” 

“God,” I bellow, slipping on the slick, black toilet seat and 
falling onto the soiled lavatory floor. “Stop. Just stop.” 

But you continue. 

“What’s worse, friend? The spiral-fractured femur, being 
found with your dress hiked up over your ass on the floor, your 
giant, real fur coat soaking up a week’s worth of piss, or just 
lying like that there before you are found?” 

Iam reaching up, rolling great rounds of toilet tissue around 
my tight hand now. I am racked with chills, stomach still 
clenched, struggling to remove myself from these cold, wet 
tiles. | am determined to escape this lavatory, to expunge your 
tinny, mocking voice that seems to haunt it. I make it back to 
the warm, sweaty toilet seat. | wipe and flush to no avail. The 


toilet is stopped up. 
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The nickname had stuck and several of Jon Calestru’s felow 
researchers baited him as he left the Sorbonne, that late after- 
noon. Some sniggered and nudged each other, whilst others 
gaped inanely, opening and closing theit mouths, to imitate a 
gasping fishlike breath. The gesture was infectious, like a yawn 
and even a couple of professors offered pale imitations of the 
mime, to curry favour with their students. 

To escape their mockery, he ran, satchel cradled under his 
arm, like a schoolboy with a rugby ball. Street cries and traffic 
noise, distorted by the pounding in his ears, seemed to amplify 
the derision. He sought refuge in the Jardin des Plantes and its 
menagerie. There, the clamour of the city, with its hoots of 
scorn and laughter, was muffled. He relaxed, lingering until 
dusk. German officers, off duty, swanked and simpered with 
their new sweethearts. He found their presence reassuring and 
he nodded affably, man-to-man, as if he too had someone 
waiting, to squeeze and cuddle. 

He returned to his cramped little lodgings in the Rue de 
L’Odéon, at twilight, moving warily and circuitously through 
the riverside streets of the Fifth Arrondisement, where shadows 
and mists swirled, and light was both reflected and muddied in 
the puddles and shop windows. The oil and sludge of the river, 
with its foetid smells and lazy chug of barges, gave a respite 
from the heaviness of the city’s buildings. The stone and brick 
seemed a vast amorphous blur, around which he tiptoed, as if 
balanced on a parapet, or perched on scaffolding that teetered 
and rocked. He had the unreasonable fear that he would tumble 
from the pavement and plummet into some lost chasm of the 
old city. 

Occasionally, when overcome with this vertigo, he would 
clutch at lamp standards or railings and passers-by would grin, 
assuming he was tipsy. A few familiar shops — his tobacconist, 
butcher and stationetr, were welcomed like bolt holes or re- 
doubts, to a soldier, scouting in hostile terrain. All else was mys- 
terious and equivocal — watrens of people with furtive scurrying 
lives, who whispered and smirked behind their hands, before 
retreating into the gloom of their holes. On the edge of this 
darkness, were the bright lights of the police station, where the 
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occupying forces administered patrols and investigations. His 
report neatly typed, he stepped inside. 

He offered his treachery willingly and the soldier on the desk 
received him with weary politeness. After all, the invading army, 
of an empire destined to last a thousand years, should not have 
to stoop to settling personal grudges. From street gossip, the 
officer had learned that the angry little Romanian had been 
slighted whilst quarrelling over books and plays, written over 
three hundred years ago. 

Jon Calestru nursed his grievances with a precious self-pity 
and sense of injustice. Two months ago, whilst researching his 
doctorate in European Literature, he had attended a seminar 
on Shakespeare. Several guests from outside the university had 
been invited, including two women that he recognised as assis- 
tants from the bookshop in the Rue de L’Odéon and a fellow 
countryman. He had assumed that they were interested dilet- 
tantes — casual enthusiasts and patrons of the theatre. Anxious 
to impress, he had spoken at length, covering up the huge gaps 
in his understanding with falsehoods and inaccuracies. Over the 
course of an hour, he exposed his own scholatship to be frau- 
dulent — a series of cribbed notes, clichés and tired aphorisms 
that he had learned to impress the ignorant and the credulous. 
The fragile facade of his doctorate had collapsed and his posi- 
tion in the university was tenuous. 

The two women were not shop assistants but the owners 
and also publishers of great and innovative literature. Writers, 
poets and thinkers from around the world gathered to meet 
them. During the Sorbonne seminar, discussion had moved to 
Scya and Charybdis, the chapter in James Joyce’s UAsses — a book 
the two women had published. They spoke of Shakespeare’s 
family and the secrets of those relationships that were hidden 
within the plays. Jon Calestru was out of his depth. Rather than 
admit his ignorance of the chapter, he had stumbled into a lie — 
pretending to have read an overlooked minor play by Shake- 
speare with that title. 

The company had been astounded by the attempted deceit. 
But good manners prevented any open criticism. Instead, they 
treated him with pity — like a boy who had soiled his trousers, 
through ovet-excitement at his own birthday party. And to di- 
vert attention from his shame, his fellow countryman had 
quoted Yeats. 

‘Shakespearean fish swam the sea, far away ftom land. 

Romantic fish swam in nets coming to the hand’ 

And the reference was answered by the American woman 
from the shop. 

‘What are those fish that lie gasping on the strand?’ 

Someone had pointed at him, gaping, with his mouth open. 
They called him ‘Codfish’ or ‘Gasper’. The nickname was re- 


peated and now all the university knew him to be a hack and a 
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fraud. His ignominy was complete when he realised that his 
fellow countryman occupied the flat opposite his own. 
Seeking revenge, he pestered the Germans to have his com- 
patriot forcibly returned to Romania — preferably to serve on 
the Russian Front. Obsessively, he garnered information, meti- 
culously recording the movements of his enemy, who often 
eluded him unwittingly by riding his racing bicycle. He sought 
also to incriminate the owners of the bookshop — suggesting 
that they were secretly working for the Resistance. He even 
implied that a beggar, with a small tethered monkey, who had 
acquired a pitch outside the shop, was their contact with the 
underworld. His task was long and exhausting, for his quarry 
was an insomniac. In the small hours, the pair strode silently, 


pacing the Paris streets, by moonlight. 
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There was a seedy allure to the rows of little shops in the Fifth 
and Sixth Arrondisements — old family businesses, with pas- 
sages and corridors, that disappeared into darkness. Many dealt 
openly in urban folk magic. Especially popular, in the damp 
unhealthy lanes near the river, were the tiny blue beads, housed 
in tin boxes, that rattled like peas in a drum. These were col- 
lected by the poor who threaded them into necklaces, to wear 
next to the skin, to watd off bronchitis. 

Instead of the coloured bottles, associated with apothe- 
caties’ shops, many stocked cloudy jars, in which pickled shapes, 
floated and bobbed. There were trays of white leprous things 
that looked like dried mushrooms, but were sold in wafet-thin 
slivers and wrapped tightly in leather bags. Even the regular 
grocers, patisseries and bakers, with their painted signs, seemed 
to be a front for something wonderful or malign. Customers 
would wink, before climbing the stairs, to another shop above, 
whose wares were known only to the few. 

Each district had its own specialist junk shop, with material 
salvaged from the Seine and its tributaries — either lost undetr- 
ground streams or stagnant ditches with baleful clumps of 
treacherous mud. These shops sold lumps of antique iton — 
wrought into strange shapes and polished to a sickly green or 
yellow, that seemed to have been wrenched from the dungeons 
of the middle ages. 

Crudely fashioned wooden toys, in the form of farm ani- 
mals or amateurish cross-eyed dolls, stared, like the dead un- 
eatthed, with a horror at the modern world. Coins and tokens 
were invariably displayed, on shelves, at eye level. The mo- 
natchs’ heads, corrupted by the slime of the river, into grimaces 
ot idiotic grins, could have been lucky charms or curses. Other 
objects had a written provenance, with rumours of murder, 
witchcraft and debauchery, attached to the houses, that adjoined 
the shoreline from which they had been dug. And in the yard 
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of each of these dens of filthy ephemera, was a chunk of river 
mud, encased in tarpaulin or gaberdine. It oozed and frothed, 
with a forlorn energy, like the last spasms of limbs, suddenly 
hacked from a body. There was a desperate secrecy and stench 
that clung to those people who bought chunks of the filth. 
They caressed and pawed at it with their fingers, already mould- 
ing it into shapes, that dripped onto the flagstones. Even the 
shopkeepers kept their distance from these unwholesome 
souls — chivvying them from the premises, before their creations 
took substance. 

At the heart of this area of myth and superstition, was the 
Inn of the Iron Bombardier, owned by Pierre Desboutin, who 
was consulted by the neighbourhood, as a powerful practitioner 
of the occult. But at times, he felt little more than a jobbing 
watchman or caretaker, presiding over a magic that could be 
unpredictable and fickle. The city of the Fifth and Sixth Arron- 
disements was a sentient organism, protecting itself against 
even its most loyal inhabitants. It was capable of spite and cruel 
humour, turning on its own people. Like a cat, that on a whim, 
preferred the lap of strangers, it might favour invaders or 
insurrectionists. 

Pierre Desboutin had studied the activities of the young 
Romanian, with increasing alarm, realising that his fevered ma- 
chinations against his fellow countryman, were causing ruptures 
in the city’s defences. Prying into hidden alleys and alcoves that 
he recorded and reported back to his German masters, he was 
betraying the secrets and lore of old Paris. Until now, the enemy 
presence in his city, had troubled Pierre no more than an an- 
noying infestation of blowflies or mice. For all their pomp and 
bluster, he knew instinctively that their tenure would be brief. 
He possessed shoes that would last longer than their ideologies. 
But as a result of the Romanian’s treachery, the Germans were 
meddling with the magic of the Left Bank. And worse, were 
the stirrings and murmurs from the heart of the old lanes and 
crumbling buildings. It was like a fool throwing rocks on the 
side of a mountain, oblivious to the rumbling of the coming 
avalanche. A contagion of treason was growing. Residents, for 
yeats at ease with each other, were whispering and conspiring, 
The innkeeper recognized the patterns — the same fault lines 
of the Revolution and the rising of the Communards were 
gathering, 

He knew that he must act. The disappearance or death of 
two squabbling Romanian exiles would not trouble his con- 
science. But he had consulted the owners of Shakespeare and 
Company. To his surprise, they insisted that the gloomy occupant 
of Number 21, Rue de L’Odéon, must be protected, for they 
predicted great works of literature and philosophy. 

He trusted their judgement. Many years ago, he had lightly 
referred to a book that he wanted. Of almost mythical status, 


Songs and Lays of the River Biévre, was understood to be a collection 
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of texts and documents, dating back centuries, to mediaeval 
Paris. Most booksellers doubted its existence. But the two wo- 
men had found it. The pages of handwritten manuscripts with 
illustrations, exuded perfumes of tobacco, the flowers growing 
around the doors of lost inns and evoked the voices of the girls 
and river workers from the taverns. In certain lights, there was 
a watermark, that depicted figures who seemed to dance and 
glide. Scrutinizing a song, scratched in charcoal and tapping out 
its rhythm, Pierre realised he had found a lyric, scribbled down 
by Villon. And he knew that the two women had practised rites 
and travelled to places, within the passages and alleys of his 
neighbourhood, that were beyond his skill. They had merely 
smiled and took payment of two bottles of 1900 Chateau Mar- 
gaux from his cellar. 

The solution to his problem did not lie in the shoddy rag- 
and-bone facades, with their blue beads and pickled animals. It 
was in the back rooms and upper storeys of the shops that the 
most potent magic occurred. Many aspects of these chocolate- 
colouted rooms were unknown to even the most learned and 
long-lived practitioners of lore. Stories emanated from them, 
perhaps once in a generation and then they slumbered, wrapped 
in dream. It was as if a dark landscape had been illuminated by 
a seties of spectacular flashes of lightning — but each pulse of 
light had revealed a shifting changing scene, where objects and 
people were distorted or missing, 

Some were houses of sleep — places of enchantment, unen- 
cumbered by opiates, where dreamers wandered the streets of 
old Paris, or a Paris that might have been, with all its possibil- 
ities, regrets and illusions. Sometimes, the fog and smoke that 
drifted around the windows, doors and roofs of these houses, 
were not physical emanations, but a fug of mind — a dulling of 
awateness to conceal some strangeness, peculiar to the area. 
Brains and senses became addled and softened. Locals, who 
knew the signs, stayed away. Even the German patrols, on 
certain nights, when fog stuck like black treacle to the houses 
and the sounds from the river belonged to another time, learned 
to keep silent and slink away, for fear of becoming lost. 

As darkness fell, the shutters were closed at 21, Rue de 
L’Odéon, but across the street, the young spy restlessly paced 
his room, his shadow silhouetted against the curtain. He seemed 
a caricature of himself —a figure deliberately weighing himself 
down with imaginary burdens — his shoulder and neck pushed 
forward, like a camel. The innkeeper surveyed the nightscape 
of Paris, calculating which arts and which locations might lure 
the traitor. 

Rumours and jumbled mermories clung to particular streets 
ot buildings. When a combination of events, people and weath- 
ef were auspicious, their landscapes and interiors became trans- 
formed. There was a legend of a room, where in malign confi- 


gurations, all living things decayed, before their time. It was said 
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to be a place whete festivities were celebrated — wedding patties, 
anniversaries and engagements. In their revels, the guests were 
oblivious to the souring of their wine, the rot of their meat and 
the greying and wrinkling of their companions. They became 
aware, only as they negotiated the stairs, that their limbs were 
aching and failing. Husbands, in their prime, that morning, 
stumbled home to theit wives, as slobbering pantaloons — their 
eyes blurred and rheumy. It was said that the street children, 
witnessing the parade of senility, smiled with a superior smirk, 
like academics whose theories had been proved correct. They 
had a foreknowledge and gathered in silent groups from all 
areas of the riverside. 

Another building was known to house informal gambling 
games. Here, perhaps once in a decade, time either accelerated 
ot slowed to a snail’s pace. Assignations, trysts and business ap- 
pointments were lost as games of cards and dice, that only 
lasted minutes, in the fireglow and tobacco fumes, used up days 
and nights in the ordinary world. Players emerged, blinking into 
the sunlight, to find that months had passed. Their lives were 
stranded, with friends and family abandoning them for their 
tardiness. 

Not all of the manifestations were noxious. Known as a har- 
binger of good fortune, The Good Companion was a young fe- 
male singer, who appeared to revellers at the height of merri- 
ment and fellowship. She blended into the company, without 
attracting any attention, first dancing and joking with the other 
guests. Later, she sang, accompanied by a squeeze box. Her 
songs were of rural Paris — of sea trout and lobsters, cooked 
on the banks of the Seine, and dancers on the edge of corn- 
fields. There was nothing spectral or melancholy in her pre- 
sence. Her hair smelled of rain and flowers and her touch was 
warm and alive. Always, there was a hiatus — a distraction in the 
street or downstairs. Someone would request another song but 
she was gone. In the space that she had occupied, whatever the 
season, the guests would find a bunch of spring celandines, still 
damp from the morning frost. 

The panorama of rooftops, distant churches and railway 
lines, illuminated by moonlight, recalled the innkeeper’s child- 
hood, in the Rue de L’Odéon. It was November 1915 and the 
lady from the bookshop had opened her first premises at Num- 
ber 7. He was peeking through the window when the noise of 
shelling from the Western Front frightened him, rattling the 
windows and shaking the ornaments. He hurried to the house 
of his aunt, next door, who worked as a seamstress and he 
climbed the staits unseen, to her attic. Smells from the fabrics 
soothed him and on the landings were faceless mannequins, 
dressed to highlight the silks and cottons of her craft. The noise 
of the guns became muffled and finally died. And from the 


window of that lopsided little room, where the ceiling leaned 
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down to touch the floor and the panes of glass had sagged like 
green glass lozenges, Paris stretched out, like an enchanted city. 

He saw the autumn fogs and mists on the river, as they 
played with the shapes of barges. On the far bank, were win- 
dows, that at first, reflected brick and stone. But when he stu- 
died them closely, scenes formed — little miniature dramas, like 
the hidden picture postcards, inside a tiny pair of ornamental 
binoculars. 

Each one showed a chase — a shape, more shadow than flesh 
and blood, kept a mocking elusive distance from the advancing 
pursuer, who floundered, as if in sand. They had an antiquity — 
like stained glass windows and he knew that the fruitless run- 
ning had endured for many years. They were trapped, running 
across hills, fording rivers and climbing fences in a nightmare 
of eternal exhaustion whilst the illusion teased and tantalized. 

Later, all thoughts of the shelling gone, he spoke of the 
figures, asking his aunt if they were ghosts. The question 
stemmed from curiosity rather than fear. And she had laughed 
at his naivety but was surprised at his capacity to witness such 
visions. 

“Would you like me to teach you how to take a living man 
ot woman and imprison them in the windows you see in my 
attic?” she had asked. 

His education began that November afternoon, as fog 
swirled around the street lights and the figures of people in the 
street below, became formless and grey. In the early years, she 
began with fluid shapes that shifted in form and colour — can- 
dlelight, the texture of human hair and eye colour, and showed 
him how to distort sunlight and moonbeams, to alter the per- 
ception of the victim. She sent him into the parks and gardens 
to practise on strangers. And one morning at the zoo, the raw 
imperfect magic that he conjured, unseen by the passing throngs 
of people, unsettled the wolves in their enclosure. Their pro- 
longed chorus of howling drew crowds and attracted many 
theories and explanations. 

At nineteen, he was entrusted with one of the Mirrors of 
Lucotocia — its name originating from the marshland, where Paris 
now stood. And the device seemed to have been fabricated by 
some swamp witch of the old tribes, for its black glass had an 
oily sticky sheen, as if soaked in quagmire. The surface ap- 
peared liquid, slowly bubbling and heaving. Granules of river 
mud, tiny fragments of bone, rock and slate muddied its sur- 
face. Its functions were multitudinous and many of its proper- 
ties were beyond the dull arts of even the most inspired modern 
practitioner of the occult. Pierre Desboutin was able to master 
one of its more basic attributes. When a person stared into its 
glass, their reflection was caught and held. The skilled witch was 
able to project that image, to make the limbs articulate and to 


mimic the living person’s gait. And thus, an illusion could walk 
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and entice a victim into the trapped world that Pierre had 
witnessed from his aunt’s attic window. 

The first time that he practised that black art was against a 
man who ill-used the street girls from his inn. He fabricated the 
shade of the most violated young woman and beguiled the as- 
sailant — luring him down lost lanes of the riverside, to trap him 
permanently. There, the old city toys with him, exacting a cold 
sadism and cruelty, as he chases her illusion through dockside, 
waste lands and deserted taverns. 

His aunt had always emphasized the gravity of purloining 
and replicating the image of another person. She had cited 
those societies where onlookers stand back when a coffin is 
closed or consigned to the earth, lest theit own shadows be 
caught ot buried. She had warned him how someone’s soul can 
be accidentally trapped in the foundations of a building, if the 
shadow is caught by excavations. And to confirm his aunt’s 
scruples, the street girl had endured a night’s fever, beset with 
dreams and visions, that culminated in an epiphany — giving her 
too an insight into the esoteric. 

Under his aunt’s tutelage, he learned the everyday practical 
magic, that protected their neighbourhood. He was made to 
memorize a map of the area — a trackway that blurred past and 
present — merging all events and people to its common pattern. 
Together, they toured the city and she unravelled apparent blind 
alleys, dead ends and curious mute places. She demonstrated 
some arts that were determined by weather, season or light. 
Others were understood by observation and discernment, 
learned over many years. It was like spotting a camouflaged 
nightjar, in open sight, in leaves and branches, at dusk. Once, 
he commented naively that the map resembled the veins on a 
human body. And she explained that its complexity was infi- 
nitely more varied — with the added dimensions of time, history 
and the interplay of millions of people, past and present. She 
treated the massive architectural reforms of Haussmann, during 
the nineteenth century, with contempt — dismissing his changes 
as mere wallpaper or veneer, on a living organism. She was not 
immune from odd bursts of a strange nostalgia — recalling the 
summer that the white cranes left the city forever, or a mound, 
where in 1572, the Huguenots fought a forgotten last ditch 
stand. Once, by a curious little ditch, that tricked the unwary, 
into slipping into mud and slime, she performed a twisting 
mocking dance. She trembled and tottered, before appearing to 
grip an imaginary helmet. Her eyes rolled comically and she fell 
to the ground, cowering, It was ugly and taunting, And she tre- 
vealed that here was the place where a Roman legion was am- 
bushed, cornered and slaughtered. The innkeeper was reminded 
of an engraving or old print from a nearby inn. Her dance was 
the ancient form of the Carmagnole, that wild triumphant revel 
of the Terror, that mocked and humbled the victims of the 
guillotine. 
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She schooled him to understand the places on the hinter- 
land — those strange corners of Paris, where, in the midst of 
traffic and commetce, a different universe existed. There, be- 
tween reality and dream, past and present, substance could be 
warped and senses tricked. Masked often by solid brick or stone, 
ot hidden in plain sight, as entrances to dull little passages, each 
one could shimmer, as if in a heat haze. Flecks of dust seemed 
to move within them for they were particles of bone, rock and 
river mud. Their texture and colour reflected and answered the 
black mirror that he held in his hand. 


Rev 


Jon Calestru woke shortly after dawn. He made a desultory at- 
tempt to study but his humiliation at the seminar had soured 
all pleasure in reading. In the street below, Paris stumbled to 
work, hunched against the cold and stifling its yawns. But one 
figure lingered, as if expecting a clandestine rendezvous. It was 
the resident from number 21. He seemed to hesitate, as if some- 
thing crucial hinged on the meeting and he wavered, fearing the 
consequences. The young Romanian watched him, with sur- 
prise, whilst quickly pulling on clothes for the street. His quarry 
was up early. To follow was essential, for he suspected an illicit 
liaison, perhaps with members of the Resistance. 

He had become an accomplished tracker, able to follow his 
target closely, without arousing suspicion. Obscured by a shop 
awning, he stepped into the street, and as if on cue, his enemy 
hurried away. He kept looking back over his shoulder, checking 
that no-one followed, before doubling back to the bookshop. 
Finally, he stopped at the entrance to an anonymous-looking 
passageway that Calestru had never noticed before and waited. 
Nearby, the beggar, with his monkey, was already at his post. 
As if making an irrevocable decision, a crossing of the Rubicon, 
his quarry entered the alleyway. Jon Calestru followed and as he 
squeezed through, the beggar, anticipating charity, barged after 
them. But the monkey, usually a placid sedated creature, refused 
to follow. First gripping an iron railing, it tugged hard at its cord 
and broke free. 

At first Jon Calestru was aware of following a collection of 
parts. The man’s cigarette smoke, overcoat, dark hair and eye- 
brows seemed disembodied — a two-dimensional image that a 
cartoonist might draw. He looked back but the entrance was 
obscured and he swallowed hard to check the wave of panic 
that seized him. His hearing was disturbed as if he had entered 
a railway tunnel and sounds were distorted and echoing. He 
could see people moving in the streets but they were shadowy 
and wraith-like, as if viewed through a photographic negative. 
Only the beggar, wheezing behind him, seemed of flesh and 
blood, for the thing he pursued was now only a mocking imi- 
tation of life. It jigged and tricked, performing little flounces 


and parodies. 
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Colour and light bruised and hurt him. He was part of a 
mirror world — trapped now in reflections in glass and puddles 
of water and prey to all the fluctuations of heat, cold and glare. 
His nerves were raw and burned from the electric glow of the 
Paris streets. It felt as if his skin had been peeled away and 
something harsh and metallic was scraping him, like a fingernail 
rasping on a pane of glass. 

He knew the pursuit was now futile for he chased an illu- 
sion. But still he followed it compulsively, like a tic or convul- 
sion, that propelled his whole body. Through long corridors 
and subways he ran, an infinity of human warrens. The wat 
grew remote and the German soldiers became distant stick-like 
figures, clockwork and impotent. At times, he outpaced the 
beggar. But the pair shared the same constricted nightmare and 
the figure advanced on him again, roaring and tearing at the 
barriers that held them imprisoned.. 

Pierre Desboutin watched them both, from the attic win- 
dow, in the house where his aunt had lived, with the sly cruelty 
of a butterfly hunter, at work with his killing bottle. They had 
taken their place alongside the other tableaux. He speculated to 
himself whether any physical trace of them would remain. They 
wete like rodents, trapped in the wall cavities of a huge rambling 
house. There, they scampered and ran, vainly trying to escape. 
Perhaps those Parisian residents, who were mote sensitive to 
the occult, might hear their scrapings and patterings, from be- 
hind mirrors and reflected light. They might rattle their broom- 
sticks on the ceilings and tap the glass but nothing would release 
them. Nothing would bring them back. 


Rev 


At Number 21, the lugubrious tenant slept uncharacteristically 
late into the morning, Drinking wine, the previous evening, at 
the Iron Bombardier, the innkeeper had asked him to examine a 
curious black mirror. He had seen his reflection but it had 
appeared to sink — to hide itself within the inky glass. With the 
suspicion that somehow, his pocket had been picked, came a 
lethargy and desire to sleep. In bed, the images from his child- 
hood to his current troubled stay in Paris, jostled for attention. 
He recalled the beauty of the saints and their devotions, the 
struggle for power in his home country and his exile. 

He dreamed that he was walking the lanes and streets of his 
Paris neighbourhood. Although it was night, the shops were 
open and thronged with people. The two women from the 
bookshop were trying to coax a monkey down from the roof- 
tops, tempting it with pieces of apple. They saw him as he left 
the apartment and joked that they were in the city of Circe but 
reassuted him that his enemy, the spy, was lost forever in Night 


Town. 
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In one of the filthy shops by the river, someone had re- 
trieved a huge stone head, from the mud. It depicted an empe- 
rot, tribal chief or pope, depending on how the water and slime 
caught its features. It was a malignant, wicked thing — vain and 
capricious, demanding adulation and sacrifice. Already, it had 
gained followers. He recognized them from their green uni- 
forms, with the symbols of prison bars. Theirs too was a despe- 
rate longing to be admired and feared. They flexed and dis- 
played their muscles, rubbing oils and lotions onto their bodies, 
expecting him to gush and enthuse over their barbarisms. They 
invited him to roll and wrestle with them, to share theit unna- 
tural couplings of vice and violence, theit embraces and butch- 
ets’ hooks. 

But the room stank. Disease lingered here — old sicknesses 
of body and mind. They oozed from the paint and dirty stained 
wallpaper, that festered and bubbled. The plaster had been 
breached and coagulated lumps of feathers, horsehair and saw- 
dust leaked out. It reeked of the old agues of swamp and marsh, 
and the hysteria of crazed nuns and monks, grown lonely and 
bitter, with wasted prayers. The men in green uniforms stamped 
and clattered their rifles, beating a fierce rhythm. And from the 
street, the march was answered. Were they German boots on 
the concrete? Or was it the revellers pounding out the Carma- 
gnole, the butchers of Saint Bartholomew’s Day, or a tribal 
victory, on the edge of the swamp? 

A German soldier, aroused by the noise, stood at the thresh- 
old of the shop. But some instinct held him back. He sensed 
the enormity of the past — thousands of years of men, capering 
the same ugly dance. And he shrunk back, a mewling brat, alone 
and lost in the wilderness, as snow gathers. From the city, came 
a yawn of indifference, against the insolent clamour of the oc- 
cupying forces. They had the conceit of children, who claimed 
originality for their tired vices. 

The cry of women came from the street and he saw their 
solemn processions to a hundred churches and chapels. Here 
were the saints and martyrs he had worshipped, as a young man. 
They carried chalices, into which they squeezed their tears and 
poured the libations over the bodies on the crosses. Each one 
sought to outdo the others in the volume of their grief and 
sacrifice. They worked their rosaries, like the blue necklaces, to 
ward off bronchitis. And they scarred their flesh and reddened 
their eyes, to prove their love. 

They pressed relentlessly forward, to the summits of the ca- 
thedrals. But they reminded him of the mourners, who fought 
and clawed over the coffin of Rudolph Valentino. Were those 
sacted relics that they clutched to their hearts — a splinter from 
the true cross or did they pluck a fingernail or lock of hair from 
a matinée idol? 

And Saint Teresa, climbing the stairs, at the head of them 


all, desperate to know the colour of Christ’s eyes, swooned at a 
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coy Messiah, aloof behind his sunglasses. Noting her adoration, 
he flicked the hair away from his crown of thorns, to accentuate 
his profile. 

The room was no sacristry or dedicated chapel. Here was 
no sanctity. An old man and woman dithered and dribbled, 
counting out the blue beads and the rosaries alike, their hands 
wet with river mud. Beside them, was a chrysalis, wrapping and 
unwrapping itself — a weary cycle of blood, slime and husk — 
the past generations collecting like flies, trapped on a window 
sill. 


Ry 


He woke with the late morning sun on his face. Despite the cold, 
the window of the spy’s lodgings was open and the curtains 
blew wildly in the wind. Lost in Night Town, the women from 
the bookshop had assured him, in his dream. And they were in 
the street below, with the innkeeper, who carried a monkey on 
his shoulder. They saw his shutters move and waved, jerking 
their thumbs in a gesture of triumph. 

The city stretched out, with the river glinting in the autumn 
sun. He pulled the racing bicycle from its stand in the hall. He 
would ride all day, returning in the evening for a bottle of wine 


at the Iron Bombardier. The insomnia was receding. All was well. 
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Pay No Worship to 
the Garish Sun 
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‘The sad sun’s face gave to the frightened world 
a livid light; and in the night-time torches seemed 
to burn amid the stars, and often drops of blood 
fell in rain-showers. Then Lucifer shone blue with 
all his visage stained by darksome rust.’ 

— Ovid, Metamorphoses, XV 


In the first yeat of my illness there was little of note; the same 
days passed by in the same ways and, whether they were bright 
with summer promise, or dark with wintry foreboding, all was 
as irrelevant, and as momentous, as everything else. I filled my 
time with the usual drudgery of employment. What I did is of 
no consequence; I will not be remembered by history, even in 
the short term. This recollection of these years is brief and only 
marks the frivolity of the final moments of a life as inconse- 
quential as a fly’s wingbeat in a raging gale. 

That first year was haunted by the slightest haze of white- 
ness, as though a thin mist had seeped into the corners of my 


vision and the world became a little dimmer. 
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In the second year of my illness I became mote aware of my 
own shortcomings — a knowledge that is of no use to others, 
as they have been aware of them since they first met me. It was 
a yeat of education, let us say. Education, in the normal manner, 
is redundant. It is merely the management programme for a 
civilisation infatuated with mediocrity and self-delusion. The 
only real knowing is personal, private, and secret. I shall not 
bore you with the details, nor indeed dilute their significance by 
sharing them with anyone but my own decaying brain. Simply 
put, I am despicable. My personal life is a ruin; broken relation- 
ships, abandoned children, violence, abuse of alcohol and drugs 
by whatever means I could. I am a thief and a liar too. I have 
served time in prison, which only emboldened my crimes, and 
provided me with new skills through which I could perfect my 
deceits and cruelty. My professional life, if such it was, followed 
similar patterns, fraud being the most minor of my failings. I 
believe that once I may have killed a man. As there ate so many 
men in this world I am not that troubled by this incident, al- 


though I believe that for many this might rank as the worst of 
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all my sins. I can assure you that it is not; my corruption has 
reached the deepest depths, there is nothing I have not done. 
Perhaps you believe that I hold myself in contempt; that I am 
some penitent, vomiting out my guilt to you in the hope that 
you will grace me with some stale crumbs of forgiveness. No. 
I say I am despicable so that you can quickly know a little of 
me; to give us a slight shared understanding, before I continue 
my ramblings. 

In that second year, with what I had come to know of my- 
self, I resolved to craft my wickedness, which had previously 
been conducted from that most vulgar of conditions — need. 
But a change was coming, I could feel it. With every day my 
sight grew worse and the ghostly mist was spreading, What 
good was evil when I would be unable to relish the most basic 
of sensory pleasures from it? I sank into a mire of self-loathing 
and depression. There would have to be other routes found out 


of my malaise. 
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In the third year of my illness I became more aware of the city. 
Soon I would be done with it and could retreat inside myself 
entirely. But this year I would do it some justice, and keep my 
heart as open as possible to its opportunities, which are mostly 
vices. I live on Rochambeau, with a pleasant square opposite 
my apartment. I prefer it in the autumn, when the leaves have 
fallen and the green is gone; when the children find it too cold 
to play there and only a few birds are left, twittering through 
the skeletal branches that sway gently in the cold wind. The 
tourists have also dwindled by then. Being close to the station 
I always hear the trundle of theit cases on the pavement below, 
hurrying this way and that, searching for things to see and do; 
cafes and restaurants ticked off in their little guide books, 
before the next entertaining destination. 

I visited some art galleries and museums. Peering through 
my increasingly obscured eyes it seemed to me that all of the 
artefacts contained in those places shared a common factor — 
their indistinguishability from ordinary things. A masterful, and 
no doubt valuable, portrait from the eighteenth century seemed 
to me as worthy as a crude graffiti on a repossessed factory wall; 
a cabinet containing neatly labelled Roman pottery as instructive 
as a litter-strewn verge. All that differentiated them was that 
time had dusted the former objects with the tawdry gilt of nos- 
talgia and the falsehood of a librarian’s knowledge. 

The more I travelled the more my eyes transformed every- 
thing into a crumbling mass of meaningless endeavour; office 
blocks vanished into misty oblivion, as did every monument 
and cathedral; bricks and rubble, teetering for a moment before 
the wind changed and they were no mote. 

There was no city. There were no people. There was only a 


void in the throes of a frenzied dream of otherness. 
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In the fourth year of my illness I thought it wise to acquaint 
myself with nature mote fully, to understand better the urgent 
striving that had forced us pestilential microbes eagerly forward 
to out destruction. One day, whilst out purchasing the basic 
necessities to maintain existence, I happened upon a patch of 
ground where a tree had been felled the year before. It was at a 
busy crossroads where I had been unfortunate enough not to 
be knocked over a number of times by speeding vehicles. I no- 
ticed a bright yellow mass, and for a time took it to be a sheet 
of plastic, or even a blanket, covering the area. I knelt down 
and examined the colour, as best I could with my disintegrating 
sight. They were dandelions. They had obviously colonised the 
ground rapidly once the tree had gone, thriving on the innume- 
table gases of the city. I knelt down and thrust my hands into 
the dry soil, gathering up a clump of the plants and depositing 
them in one of my shopping bags. 

On my return to my apartment I placed them on the win- 
dowsill and folded the bag down around them. I poured a glass 
of water over the soil and took up a seat beside them. 

Over the next week I watched as their yellow petals became 
heads of delicate, white, cottony seeds. One evening I deemed 
my experiment over and blew them into the night air. Thus had 
I propagated further life; it had been the same with my own 
children — were there two of them, or three, I forget — I had 
merely cast them into the world to find their own way. Others 
no doubt looked after them well enough. My dandelion off- 
spring will thrive, or perish, too. | wonder what has made me 
so sentimental these days — perhaps it is the approach of death; 


I shall open the door wide for her and cast roses at her feet. 
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In the fifth year of my illness I hired an amanuensis to assist in 
the documentation of my thought excrescences. He was a 
student, of philosophy — I almost laughed myself to death. Phi- 
losophy, I said, philosophy of what? He then went into some 
earnest explanation of his interest in Phenomenology and I 
listened to his words the way one does to pop music on the 
radio; a buzz of useless noise to mask the void. Once he was 
done I shrugged and told him that I was little used to company, 
and for that matter was even less used to conversation. We were 
to set to work and in the frequent silences that would fill our 
time he was to keep his thoughts to himself. 

For a few days we laboured, if such it could be called. I sat 
there, deep in my blind dreams, he in his. I achieved a lot in 
those days, at least a sentence, maybe even two. 

On the morning of the fourth day, I believe it was, when I 
was sat beside the window, feeling the warm spring air, heavy 
with exhaust fumes, against my face, he leant over and whis- 


pered to me — You are still beautiful, you know. 
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Beauty! What did he know of beauty? Beauty is the incre- 
mental implosion of the rubbish heap; the decline of empires 
and the fever of flies around dog shit. Beauty is a fart in a 
morgue, dried vomit on a slice of wedding cake, not the idiotic 
fascination with faces and physique. 

Do not use that word around me again, \ said. Never utter that word 
in my company. 

He was flustered. He apologised. An hour or two passed. 
The din in the street below told me it was lunch time. The clat- 
ter of oversized American coffee cups and the grinding of 
bleached teeth on expensive sandwiches could be heard behind 
the excited gabble of office gossip. 

He assailed my thoughts again. I mean it, he said. I really do 
mean It. 

He then reached forward and cupped his hand around my 
breast. 

Iwas amazed. I sat in silence for a few minutes. He did not 
take his hand away. I felt his warmth pass into my cold skin. It 
was that that affronted me most; the sense of his hot flesh 
corrupting me with its vitality. 

He slid his hand further down my body, heading for my 
crotch. I clasped my left hand around his and felt him flinch at 
the icy coldness of my touch. Then in one movement I reached 
for the letter opener I had used that morning, which still lay on 
the table beside me. I pulled his hand onto the arm of the chair 
and drove the letter opener through it until it struck the wood 
beneath. 

He did not scream, merely a muffled groan and some whim- 
peting. I forced his hand firmly down and felt the blood drip- 
ping out. He struggled, but I still had strength in me. 

After a moment I released him and could hear him strug- 
gling to remove the blunt knife. The whimpering continued as 
he gathered his belongings together. 

I did not say a word. The door to my flat slammed shut and 
I never heard from him again. No doubt he would recount such 


tich experiences in his next illuminating essay. 


Rev 


In the sixth year of my illness I was almost blind. The world 
seemed entitely shrouded in a blurry whiteness and only slight 
shapes could be discerned by intense peering and squinting, It 
was a situation that gave me great comfort. Soon I would have 
no means by which to know the world. 

By then I had few acquaintances left. I had done well to 
jettison them. They took time away from self-reflection. One 
constant friend remained. He was a virtual recluse, a writer, who 
had been of some note in the thirties and forties. He was a cri- 
tic, of sorts, but not the sort of frivolous opinion, and certainly 
not the sort to write on recent matters, or any of popular con- 


cern. He had waned in the public eye. Those few souls capable 
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of following his vision remained true to him though and occa- 
sional books emerged, ignored by the masses. He was not of 
his time; I almost loved him. 

One afternoon, in July I think it was, he paid me a visit, 
unannounced. I was surprised by how much this uplifted me, 
so hateful was I of all companionship, human or otherwise. He 
had travelled in by train, from the country, where he now lived, 
surrounded by books and paintings, probably worth millions, 
but he would never part with them. 

He even managed to get me out of the apartment for a 
couple of hours, into the leafy square where I sat with him and 
drank a cheap red wine from the bottle, chewing on some stale 
croissants he had brought with him. 

We said little. We had never needed to. 

We waited for the day to pass. I caught glimpses of small 
shapes in the bushes near to us. Ca/s, he said. 

Cats, the only creatures I could tolerate in any way; with 
their sly profundity and commitment to idleness. There was 
something to be respected in a cat. 

I told him of my thoughts of suicide. 

He asked me why I would bother. 

lL asked him to explain. 

His thoughts on the matter were clear enough and thank- 
fully without unnecessary emotional remonstration. Suicide 
binds you to the world more forcefully than any other death, he 
explained. Why, when it is the world you wish to escape would 
you do the world’s bidding, for all is unending death and turmoil; 
and whilst one might never win such a game, there is as little 
point to ceasing play as there is to continuing, It is only an affir- 
mation of the negative condition of existence. 

I stared up at the sky. The little that I could see was a rich 
blue; the milky white shadows in my eyes supplied the clouds. I 
could feel the warmth of the sun on my face. It was that ab- 
horrent thing that kept all this nonsense going; this spinning, 
ploughing, fighting, loving, laughing and loathing nonsense. 
Who would have thought that a great ball of flaming dust could 
have caused such terror and delight? Ah! The gods would be still 
be amused by their perverse game, if their churches were not 
now designer flats and their sacred groves not now fitewood. 
All the world should be in love with night, I thought, its cold 
embrace is truth, the truth of eternity and empty, frozen vastness. 

I sat a while in silence and then agreed with my friend. 

When we had finished the wine I declared I would go in for 
a test. 

He said it was unlikely he would return to the city in the 
coming years and that we would probably not see each other 
again. We shook hands and wished each other a good death. 
That night was very warm and I barely slept. I imagined him 
walking down the long road to his home, his tall frame stooped, 


the moon casting his long shadow across the dusty ground. 
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In the seventh year of my illness I determined to pluck out my 
eyes. Seven is a magical number I am told, if you believe in such 
twaddle. So what better year to do away with the burden of 
vision entirely and fall back upon other ways of perceiving this 
degraded rot of existence? 

On a practical level it was simple — a small spoon, a sharp 
knife and courage. I nearly bled to death. A concerned neigh- 
bour, hearing my scream, saved me from such release and I 
awoke in a hospital ward where I heard the electronic beeping 
of existence monitored to the point of perfection, so that the 
last reeking moments of consumption could be wrung from 
the bodies on hand. The place stank of piss and puke, over- 
cooked mulch of food and bleach-washed corridors, which rang 
with the echoes of diligent observation. I festered there for 
weeks and was finally transferred to a psychiatric unit; who else 
but the insane would pluck out their eyes, the doctors reasoned. 
Thankfully some diligent accountant must have deemed me 
suitable for release and I was taken home to begin my new life. 

And it was new, for a while. My mind had been unshackled 
from the yoke of light and I was free to revel in the filth of 
scent and the grime of touch, the oppression of sound and the 
trial of taste. I was able to experience fresh perspectives on no- 
thingness. Whilst the manner of their perspectives was inno- 
vative, the conclusions I reached were similar. 

I find no difference between the stench of the city and that 
of the countryside; one is the relentless, mycoid rot of millennia 
in service to the filthy fecundity of cyclical decay; the other a 
juvenile enslavement to the lust for speed or the embrace of 
sloth; all is simply the cadaverous comfort of enforced loneli- 
ness and the tyranny of micromanaged time. Neither is worth 
fighting for, or against. As for the stink of bodies, on the rare 
moments of my encounter with them, they reek of a milky 
sweetness, even when they are unwashed. They pollute the ait 
with their rank hope, their pores weep with the poison of po- 
sitivity. 

Thankfully I have not had to touch the flesh of another for 
many months now. My own feels like rough paper, here and 
there punctuated by a scab or two. My nails are cracked and 
they split at the slightest exertion, snagging on clothes and up- 
holstery, jolting me back from my thoughts with sudden painful 
spasms. Other materials have become strange to me; organic 
matter, of all kinds, is foul, almost as though I am now able to 
discern the terrible veneer masking its rotting core. Fabric and 
furnishings ate equally repellent — products of a cruel shame 
of nakedness and arrogant aspirations to erase the moon, the 
stars and the chilling truth of the elements. 

I have no interest in discerning the different sounds about 
me, or their origins. I open my windows wide to hear the street 


cacophony. The sound of screaming drunkards in another fight 
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is as melodic as stray concertos carried on the wind; the metallic 
crunch of car upon speeding car is as beautiful as the dawn 
chorus. Of great solace is the scuttling and rattling of cock- 
roaches in the corners of my filthy rooms. I imagine them chew- 
ing slowly through everything ever created; clearing and con- 
suming the work of pointless progress into a mountain of dry 
faeces. 

I quickly became bored of the taste of food. I now consume 
only a thick paste of tice or a weak vegetable broth. For a brief 
time I had enjoyed the surprising flavours of things about me — 
a pen, buttons, paper — books were a particularly peculiar de- 
light. But soon I tired of all these too. It was not so much the 
particular taste that offended me but rather the provocation of 
the mind by any stimulant. I had reached the very limits. 

It is my conclusion that the nose, ears and tongue are as 
repugnant as the eyes; would that we might have remained sin- 
gle cells shuffling in chemical ignorance. One day, if the dead 
gods are kind, I shall tumble from my high window and the dull 
thud of my flesh and bones disintegrating on the pavement will 
disappear into the urgent buzz of early evening commuters and 
the loud chatter of television sets. It will be a fleeting, quiet 
sound; someone will pause momentarily, shrug, then turn back 
to their business and | shall never be thought of again. The last 
rays of a rusty sun will strike a mirror in a bedroom where 
young lovers have given up after an afternoon of desperate 
copulation, and in that fading orange light their physical passion 
will be refracted into ceaseless drudgery. The encroaching night 
air will creep upon people’s shivering flesh and they will huddle 
together in the streets hoping that the rain will stay away long 
enough to get home; home to the warmth of fires and for- 
getting. Out, far out beyond the placid, patient suburbs; out 
beyond the interminable train tracks and the relentless pylons; 
out in the silent darkness, deep in a forgotten, primeval forest 
a cry will resound from a beast that none could name. It is 


hungry and cold, lonely and proud. 
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“Know your cocoon, boy. Touch the strange stuffs.” 


— Ray Bradbury, The Halloween Tree 


Red velvet wallpaper, worn and shabby, the Monstet’s white dog 
dancing in front of it. The wallpaper figured with garlands and 
sprays of foliage in low relief, rubbed bare and greasy in spots 
where a cart would have rested. The dog, small, springlike, 
burbling and barking as it cut tight capers on pointed feet, here 
and there reared back to reveal the pink flesh of its belly under 
the thin white coat. I used to wait there on a bench for my 
patents, repeating a word until its meaning vanished. Or two 
words, red, dog, red, dog, red, dog... 

There was still a fragment of those old hotel walls, a rem- 
nant of red wallpaper festooned with gray dust. A few feet 
further down it was interrupted by a heavy security gate of 
mote recent vintage, and past that a remodel had transformed 
the feel of the passage from abandoned hotel to down-at-the- 
heel hospital. Though I was his guest, I entered the Monster’s 
house through the kitchen like everyone else. Normally the line 
moved quickly but today there was some kind of hold-up at 
security. It was a busy place. Hundreds were employed in this 
building alone, not to speak of the many adjoining buildings. 
The men queued ahead of me wote soccer jerseys and cologne. 
Some teens, perhaps workers at the hostel, leaned against the 
wall in their colorful gear marked with the cartoon characters 
of Sanrio or Warner Brothers. Natives, impatient with closed 
faces, queued for the temp agency. I'd been here two years and 
I still didn’t know all that went on in the huge city block he 
owned. He’d had most of the buildings joined via added pas- 
sageways and tunnels and had leased every storefront so that 
he essentially controlled street commerce for the entire district; 
in the floors above were the offices of his innumerable overseas 
concerns. Every day was like an open air market in the narrow 
streets around the four sides of the block. But further out, the 
vicinity was bare of attractions, not to mention parkland or 
open space, just endless ranks of row houses. Unless you took 
a train, there was nowhere to wander, so I never did. 

Outside in a gray drizzle trucks waited at the ramp leading 
down to the loading dock, the insignia of shipping firms on 
their broad sides. Their exhaust leaked in behind us. 
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I'd be late, potentially, to my dinner with the Monster (who 
was always late himself, but not by much). It was hard to know 
what to do sometimes, or why. Though I wasn’t sure why I was 
still invited without fail, since my mother and father no longer 
joined us, ’'d come to rely on the dependable meal and, if ’m 
being honest, the company. This particular evening I was quite 
hungry, and I craned my neck to see what the problem was. 
Someone had large, heavy bags to search, and a lot of them. 
Closed faces directed down toward their athletic shoes, not even 
the locals taking umbrageous ownership of the annoyance as 
New Yorkers would have. I always had that reflex in me to 
exploit or take refuge in my status as an outsider. 

A very sharp sound from the head of the line, all eyes for- 
ward and jaws tense. We were witness to the man at the head 
of the line standing between two armed and tense security 
guards, holding two flat lacquered planks joined by a hinge and 
with an entertainer’s reasonably forced smile on his lips. The 
guards’ faces were drained and their hands on their sidearms, 
but the sight of the slapstick and the other clown’s gear in his 
open duffel bag allowed a general release of tension. “It’s sup- 
posed to do that, guys.” The man, a clown or fool, produced a 
wisp of trick smoke from between his empty fingers. No one 
laughed, some looked back downward and shook their heads. 
The urban contempt for merriment, laid low like a fog over 
everything. The doubly, triply ridiculous figure of the clown, in 
this day and age. I tried not to be embroiled in such general 
cynicism but the time in the city had undermined my equani- 
mity. ’d seen men severely beaten in the district by the Mon- 
ster’s security, I’d seen some cuffed and hooded and taken out 
of this very line by the police. Death in politics was a gauche 
subject, I was still enough of an American to feel this in- 
stinctively. 

I was restless. I knew the guards knew my face, 1 only waited 
patiently in line almost every time as a matter of form, because 
I liked to follow the rules. I felt slightly flustered, warm about 
the neck, as I pulled out of line and took my key card from my 
pocket. The security guards had let the man with the slapstick 
pack up his duffel; I saw that the Steward was there. I nodded 
tightly at the guards, spared the clown a glance, and walked 
through. In a darkened office window I caught his reflection — 
he smiled contentedly and, I thought, rather stupidly. Behind 
me the men began again to creep forward, one after the othet, 
to be checked. 

[Outside, the Monster’s wives and children waited on, in all 
their accustomed spots, some in miniature encampments of 
nylon tents on neat sheets of cardboard on the black pave- 


ment.] 


The Monster’s dining room was really only a wide spot in the 


same kitchen service passage by which we entered, that 
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proceeded through the vast block of the Monstet’s buildings 
so irregularly, and with so many turns, twists, intersections, va- 
riations in function, improvisations and remodelings, that it 
always seemed entirely another place than where I thought I 
came from or intended to go. The servers came and went 
among the general traffic that flowed along just beyond a low 
partition. 

This dinner was the element of structure in my days; 
otherwise I loitered in the second-hand shops and bookstores, 
ot went to the gym, or watched movies or read in my room. 
Back in New York, even in my teens, I was a normal kid and 
all, but I would read the book review sections, everything to do 
with culture. The old steward I hadn’t cared for as much as the 
current one, obviously a man with his own thoughts and ideas 
but at least discreet. The new steward treated the matter of my 
parents’ absence with great formality and respect, something 
like kind concern; the former steward, while at times mote 
placating and solicitous of my concern for their whereabouts 
or their fate (hopefully expressed by me without too much 
pathos or self-pity — and, admittedly, sharper then) had also 
what I thought was a tendency toward speculation and almost 
dark hinting regarding their own stay with the European Mon- 
ster and even their personal character. 

The stewatd helped the Monster with his napkin and 
utensils (despite his huge frame, he was quite old and frail) then 
turned to me. 

“You still wait in line, you’re so respectful. You’re an ho- 
nored guest, you know. Do as you like, but you could just come 
straight to the checkpoint.” 

“So you say, and thank you, but it’s no trouble. And anyway, 
I’m not sure your security men would agree.” I chuckled at the 
last, softening my gentle rebuke. As a matter of fact it wasn’t 
always easy to get setvice in the Monster’s house: requests 
having to do with my room often went unattended to for weeks; 
but I rarely brought it up, and anyway my needs were simple 
and few. The steward gestured at the man in the corner at- 
tending to the service cart. “Well anyway, you nearly met one 
of our new men. This is Ramon, he’s a man of many talents, 
one of which is — clowning, I suppose you'd call it?” The man 
from the checkpoint looked up and smiled skillfully and warmly 
at us. The Monster did not turn but his head could be seen to 
bob slightly. The man Ramon was thin, with dark skin and eyes 
and close-cropped hair, and still wore an athletic jacket whose 
design featured large blocks of bold color and prominent brand 
insignia. “More shrimp, gentlemen?” he asked. At this the Mon- 
ster emitted a grunt and made a tiny gesture with a heavy 
enarled paw. He ate prodigiously and at times alarmingly, but 
that night the Monster was mild. Before finishing his extra 
serving of shellfish he’d made the subtle signal to his steward 


to indicate that he was ready for conversation. 
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I should say before I continue, if it wasn’t clear, that Pm 
telling of this day and night because it was my first meeting with 
Ramon, the new man from the camps. Otherwise it was no 
different than many nights that had come before and that were 
still to come. The steward raised a subject, spoke on it a minute 
ot two, then asked for my thoughts. There were bad dinners, to 
be clear: for a time, in a black mood, the Monster had set out 
to teach me (through his steward, always) to “recognize my bad 
gifts”- he suggested I might have a skill with cutting insults 
pethaps, or convincing lying. The Monster would periodically 
rasp out a comment; these were very hard to hear from my side 
of the modest dinner table but the steward never failed to res- 
pond to them or to somehow promote them to me for further 
elaboration. The subjects ranged, but centered around the 
commercial and political, in the sense of large abstract trends 
and concerns. Details on the individual affairs and deals spilled 
out infrequently. It had been my understanding that the Mon- 
ster’s commercial interests were incredibly wide and varied, his 
wealth huge and hard even to define; yet over the years the talks 
left me more and more with an impression of puzzlement, cer- 
tainly on my part — I'd studied literature and sports adminis- 
tration back home — but also at times on theits and, I realized, 
the subject itself was mercurial and largely a matter of interpre- 
tation. They looked for inconsistencies in their adversary; their 
talk shifted and it wasn’t always clear when they spoke of a pet- 
son who opposed them, or a force, a season, a nation or a his- 
tory. In this way they formulated their victories but also took 
pause to expose and excruciate the enemy. They took recourse 
to citing predecessors, the Monstet’s illustrious family, and dead 
and therefore blameless advisors; usually there was a consulting 
of first principles, and, when the mood took him, a display. 
Remember that the Monster spoke little, if at all. Such com- 
ments as he did make were hard to catch even when | leaned 
in, in inebriated enthusiasm. The steward laid out the premises 
and counters and took his master’s end of the exchanges, but 
always carefully watching the shaggy mound of his head for ad- 
justments of course and nuances. Some nights, when the empty 
bottles clanked in the cart and the gold crumbs of buttery cake 
from the Monster’s lips piled in an arc on the cloth before him, 
he fed his steward cues on which they improvised a point-by- 
point denunciation of all standard philosophy and value, with 
learned references, dramatically argued; but the end was always 
the same, it wasn’t hard to pull the ground out from all this 
labeled talk. They'd flaunt technical and financial acuity also, 
but this exercise of general rejection pleased them in that the 
stakes were, not higher, but cut deeper. They were — he was — 
doubly scornful in both comprehending and existing utterly 
outside the old arguments for meaning. ’'d been punched for 
nothing on the street as a child on the Upper East Side — I knew, 


on some level, of the different world the criminal attained to 
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through irrevocable action, the sunset world as it must seem to 
us. The Monster only dined with me in his own kitchen. When 
I moved into a position of responsibility | was made to know 
what his real influence was and the things he could cause to 
happen, or was party to; before then I could have torn myself 
from the dream and called him a fraud, broken out of the pat- 
tern — there he was, a hulk, calcined, blond hanks of long fur 
trailing on tarnished brocade, wires loose from the coat, dining 
in an institution... but then, in those days, I only saw him at 
dinner, and not every night, just most nights. I thought him a 
hoax when I was angry but when I laid down in my narrow 
room at night I had to wonder if I really had been sent some- 
how to the center of the world’s maze. His cavernous joy of 
negation, the way he tortured the guesses of the humanists with 
his certainties, only to weaken with the years and never be prov- 
en wrong, these showed me that in fact he was what he hinted, 
a toiler at the core of the world for the purpose of sending it 


his way, on the path that he chose or did not choose. 


I’m just remembering how the walls looked in the Monster’s 
hallway dining room and all along that long, long passageway: 
putty-colored paint, tan or beige you'd call it, and below that a 
kind of plastic wainscoting and then nylon or plastic panels of 
textured scratch-proof material. Seams were finished with strips 
of metal painted the same color. How many miles of that same 
modular design solution stretched through the Monster’s base- 
ments and corridors and through those of the wards of his city 
and beyond that all across the continent and even running off 
the edges to the other far civilized portions of the world? When 
I tried to grasp the scale of these actualities a pit opened up un- 
det my lungs as it did when I remembered my age and how P’d 
spent the years. But that feeling never lasted, how could it? The 
imagined corridors were still there, of course, after I'd regained 
my usual equanimity. Someday walls exactly like the Monstet’s, 
and his as well, will be torn out or worn through or abandoned, 
yet the thought is still here. Why constrain any thought. I could 
live my life out in that hallway and still not understand the 
questions that properly pertain to it, even just for myself, per- 
haps least for that. I just never expected any of these things to 
work, lancuage, myself, my mother and father and their world, 
but yet they did, they ground on and on and not only did their 
secrets slowly uncoil, for me and everyone else, but it seemed 
they gained more understanding of themselves. Each successive 
moment, breaking every category, leaving us and carrying us 
on. 

Maybe no one knew that the Monster was the master of the 
sprawl of his house and all it took in. I saw him — through the 
steward — give orders to servants but if there were phone calls 
ot board meetings or officers I was never aware of them. Maybe 


he was not the master. But he conducted me through those 
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years and he’d known my parents, he’d called them here and 
given them their purpose; and he himself, it was plain to see, 
was alone. 

The dinners continued. My role changed somewhat — there 
were strange times in the world outside, too much to relate and 
you know some of it anyway. Before all that, I could have 
traveled, but I did not. Living with the Monster, I grew familiar 
with so many people and affairs in Eastern Europe and all 
around the Mediterranean. At first anxious not to miss my pa- 
rents should they return, then bereft, then indignant, then 
proud. I gained a refinement there and a feeling of proximity 
to instrumentality, I learned the rules to a game few knew even 
existed, though really I knew so little. I was valuable to the 
Monster. I think I know what to do in most situations. I had a 
good education and good parents. I even think, back then, when 
I was growing up, the junk culture wasn’t that bad. A healthy 
disrespect for authority, it gave me, and a skepticism that’s 


served me well. 


Oxblood and old gold. 


What was my parents’ message to me when they left? Wait. 


After Ramon came another year or so passed in the same 
manner as before. | wandered, | dined at night, I frequented 
the arcades and food courts, talked to girls; the discount store, 
the camp supplies store. “Man of the camps,” the Monster had 
once mumbled, about him, after Ramon had insinuated himself. 
The Monster added little touches over the years, a watch chain. 

Before we go any further, let me say that I’ve since made 
my peace with the new man, and our relationship continues to 
evolve. I understand why I could not bring myself to see his 
position and also how it would have served no one if I could. 
He had agency, he did what he had to in his old world, not to 
fall apart, and the Monster had selected him. In this world I 
have to believe we are relieved of final responsibility. Much may 
be asked of us, but... 

The Monster, following his nature, became very difficult to 
contemplate, but it was his steward’s job to do so, and for that 
I’m sure he suffered a great deal, though he almost never 
showed it. Who was I to obstruct this becoming? I hesitated, I 
was frozen, but 1 went on and because of where I’d dropped 
to the ground, I had no choice but to put down roots that grew 
tangled with those of the Monster that surged up through the 
earth. “We can all agree on what’s good,” the old steward used 
to say. So much to know, as we take on a new guest, one we’d 
pethaps been unfair to but who we intend to repay — so much 
to attend to, so much theory to learn, that the practice must 
continue as it has always been. [’m just a student. It went to 


another to speak the Monster’s words, to preside alongside him. 
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I’m not funny but a clown is just whatever the critics say it is, 
and my master is nothing if not critical. But there’s nothing that 
I miss, that I fail to learn from my masters, nowhere that my 
mind can’t roam though I am chained to my cart, rehearsing 


the serious joke that will crack the mask of my mastet’s fate. 
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Here is where you start Page 1, Chapter 1. That is, unless you 
can’t bring yourself to endure that agony. You do not need to 
put a page number on the first page. Nor do you need to put a 
page number on any page for that matter. Ever. It is really up 
to you. You may remain immobile if you wish. Don’t even think 
of numbers. Sequences of all sorts have caused enough 
humiliation in your life. Think about the way you signed your 
name for the tutor with that intentionally backwards “R.” 
Banish all such systems immediately. 

Note that manuscripts are double-spaced, just as your eyes 
are double-spaced. If we could read between such globules of 
flesh we would read the very soul of the Devil. When you look, 
unflinchingly, into the mirror you sometimes wonder if you are 
an ashtray made out of chalk. Could it be that you are a prize 
won at a carnival over half a century ago? Could you be a 
hollowed-out ape with metal rods as a framework? 

The first page is the only page without a header as you will 
see on the next page. As you may find on your last day, you too, 
may not have a head. On the first page, it is suggested that you 
put your personal information as well as the type of book or 
genre, like “Historical Romance.” Should you share my allegedly 
visionary sense you may forego the very concept of personal 
information. The setting line is optional, as are all things, even 
those beyond your control. You should try to always include an 
approximate word count. Should this elude you, consider a 
negative word count, or a completely fabricated, never-created- 
until-now word-count. 

As the chapter information changes, you will find your head 
hanging low, your lower spine aching and a soul-mocking world- 
weatiness coating you, exactly as sludge coats the plague- 
dripping sewer-rat. Good luck. You will need it. Now go look 


up “luck” in that dictionary you lost years ago. 

Chapter Two 

This is the first page of Chapter Two. It may as well be the last 
page. In fact, it is. It always has been. All subsequent chapters 
will begin like this, scratched, etched, scribbled half way down 


the page. You may eat some yellow paper now and pretend that 
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it is cheese. Notice that the desperate element for “Chapter 
Two” is a specially created Chapter element that will automati- 
cally insist upon a page break and insert at the middle of the 
page. It will prod you. An invisible, iron hand will squeeze your 
lowet spine, wrenching it into space. Nothing can stop the 
imperial, driving mind of the pointless machine. It is even so 
foolish as to believe in itself. 

The sobbing begins one inch down from the furrowed brow. 
To do this, place your racing emotions in the first line of the 
new chapter text, go to Format>Space Before and select. Un- 
convincing tears of disenchantment shall dribble. Drink away 
what you can, the flavor is annoyingly inauthentic. Radiocarbon 
dating is suggested, though not encouraged. 

It’s now time to end this sample manuscript. Do not attempt 
to shake nor shed the robe you don of bone-searing dread. It 
looks good on you. It has always been time, and we have been 
trying to run away for years. Remember, this is a general guide- 
line. You are not fixed or glued to this spot. You have the free- 
dom to become utterly desiccated. The agent or publisher may 
have wildly different parameters. They could be demanding or 
unsympathetic. They may require the golden teeth of your dead 
father, a few legends of the New England coast, breakwaters 
and dynamite caps, a coconut haystack or anything at all. So it 
is always best to check before submitting your manuscript. This 
may requite considerable droughts of courage which you may 
have never possessed. To end the manuscript, drop down to 
your knees, eyes questioning the sky, and with your frozen, 


bloody carrot-fingers type: 


THE END 
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It is of no importance for you to know who I am, 
since one day I will no longer be. 
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